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Analysis of Some Effects of Increased Cost of 
Living on Family Budgets. 


By RoyYAL MEEKER, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS, and 
DoROTHEA D. KITTREDGE. 


URING the period of the war prices changed so cataclysmically 
D that it was impossible to estimate accurately the full effects 
of these changes on the cost of living and the welfare of workers’ 
families. The Bureau of Labor Statistics is now endeavoring to 
measure some of these price changes and to interpret their meaning. 
It is assumed that a radical! redistribution of expenditures in the 
family budget must have been necessary, but unfortunately it is 
impossible to show this redistribution statistically because no 
family budget study was made in 1913-14. If data were available 
‘giving the proportion of the family expenditure for food, clothing, 
miscellaneous, and other items in 1913-—14,for comparison with the 
oe vege found in the 1918-19 investigation made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics,! it would show something of the effects of the 
war upon the welfare of workingmen’s families. Much investigation 
and study would be required, however, to interpret the meaning of 
such a comparison accurately. With advancing prices und money 
incomes during the war, the percentage spent for food doubtless 
decreased, on the average, while the percentage spent for clothing, 
furniture and furnishings, and most miscellaneous items Peale 
because food advanced in price less than these other groups of items. 
According to ‘‘Engel’s law”’ the larger the income the smaller the 
ercentage spent for food, the size of the family remaining unchanged. 
unger being assumed as the most primary of all the primary wants 
of man, the craving for food demands first attention. As the family 
income increases the standard of living is raised, and a greater per- 
centage is spent for miscellaneous items, clothing, and furniture. 
This ‘‘law”’ hee been confirmed by many investigations. It holds 
true whenever the prices of the groups of items in the budget fluctuate 
with approximate uniformity. However, when the price increases 
of the groups of items in the budget vary widely, as occurred during 
the war, ‘‘Engel’s law” does not hold true. When budgets of 1901? 
are compared with budgets of 1918-19, one can not complacently 
assume that the percentages spent for food, clothing, house furnish- 
ings, and miscellaneous items tell the whole story. Generalizations 
are always dangerous, especially in the field of cost of living. 

The average percentage of increase in cost of living for six large 
industrial cities, from December, 1914, to December, 1919, has been 
roughly calculated. The cities included were: Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, and New York. ‘The average increases 
were found to be as follows: Food, 91 per cent; clothing, 198 per cent; 
rent, 25 per cent; fuel and light, 52 per cent ; furniture and furnishings, 





1 See MONTHLY Lasor REVIEW for August, 1919, pp. 1-25. ; 
2See Eighteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor Statistics. Cost of Living and Retail 


Prices of Food. 1903. 
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175 per cent; miscellaneous, 92 per cent. This means that at the 
close of 1919 food costs were almost double what they were in Decem- 
ber, 1914; clothing costs were about three times higher; rent, one and 
one-fourth times; fuel and light, one and one-half times; furniture 
and furnishings, two and three-fourths times; and miscellaneous, 
almost two times. When prices change so divergently for the 
different groups of items, the proportion of ex enditure for each 
group is inevitably greatly affected, even though the income increases 
as much as the total increase in the cost of living. 

Table 1 shows the changes in the proportions spent for the different 
groups of items when income increases equally with the increase in 
cost of living. A ‘‘standard”’ family with an income of $1,000 in 
1914 has been selected for purpose of illustration. The amounts and 

ercentages of expenditures for the different groups of items made 

y this family are based on the expenditures reported in the 1901 
study with some necessary estimates and adjustments. If the 
family with $1,000 income in 1914 maintained the same standard of 
living, the income must have increased to $1,954 in 1919. Without 
any changes in the quantities and kinds of articles consumed, the 
percentage distribution of expenditures would be quite markedly 
changed. If increases in income had not kept pace with increases 
in-cost of living, the proportion of expenditure for some groups of 
articles must have been further curtailed to provide greater increases 
in others. It can not be assumed that in pan a case the food budget 
would be kept unchanged at the expense of other groups of items. 
As pointed out above, the welfare of the family forced to economize 
rigidly may and often does require reductions and modifications 
in the food budget in order to maintain the clothing budget, which, 
in the lower income groups certainly, comes much nearer the min- 
imum requirements than does the food budget. <A brief study of 
this table will make clear how erroneous it would be to assume that 
the well-being of workingmen’s families has greatly improved, 
because the 1901 budget study of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
shows that workingmen’s families of all income groups expended 
on the average 43 per cent for food, 13 per cent for clothing, 18 
per cent for rent, 6 per cent for fuel and light, and 20 per cent for 
miscellaneous items, while the 1918-19 study shows expenditures of 
38, 17, 13, 5, and 21 per cent, respectively, for these items,* and 5 
per cent for furniture and furnishings. 





3 Comparison of per cent various items are of total expenditure in the 1901 and 1918-19 cost-of-living surveys. 
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Item of expenditure. 1991 1918-19 

(11,156 (12,096 

families). families). 
ed ee leis) gee 
I itech 6 hun kis phat seenhn ones aha. ceesnsqbectesneeess bepascstmsendanhes 12. 95 | 16.6 
a OLS CUTE EN RO ETE S MERE T TIT yy aR SETS RT RRE TG eee Feo ihbtede -aaabtoddes is iB. 12 13.4 
F i tea -v0 bl © 
Light ee Ser Oe rs sda ain taoncdadecddbeubwuwsgsctbtivebas oh avabels 1.12 } >? 
nr CPI oi ois wet oin nicce's 45 6 pee 0d 95 oom newends ocoeenewsccn cece geopasiesseczerre ' 
Dn ncqpous epetepetveccepedeasedecsed | 620.11 21.3 
ES ERS RS Ee ert eT aa a | 100.0 
Total average expenditure............-222- 22.22 eee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee e eens $517.50 | $1, 434. 36 
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TABLE 1.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY EXPENDITURES BASED ON 81,000 
INCOME IN 1914 AND INCOME IN 1919 INCREASED EQUALLY WITH INCREASE IN COST 
OF LIVING. 

















December, 1914. Approxi- December, 1919 
mate per 
| centof | 
increase 
: in cost | Amount | 
Item of expenditure. Per cent | pecem. | necessary| Per cent 
Amount | of total ber, 1914, | expend] of total 
expended.| expendi- | 4,’ pe. ’|. to meet | expendi- 
tu | cember inereased| ture. 
aa | 
-- — | = = —_——-— — - -_——. 
Ea enon sien ncieepe ebehenrns $430 | 43.0 gl | $321 | 12.0 
SELLE 5 uihiahdbe «ch ildab elbabs obbb cSnavobucsi 130 | 13.0 198 | 387 19.8 
RENE. . «0. none nnn n eee nee cece ccc cence cece een eneeee 180 18.0 25 | 225 11.8 
LS... Sa cWUNeh es Shbwcmscdabdcciness dtc ae 50 5.0 52 | 76 3.9 
IS is 50 bs anh hones on cdiens candace <b6> oS pnce ce 5O | 5.0 175 138 7.1 
IEDs on dca ss geatsvedp<ses dein Gee hiss storia: ahi 160 | 16.0 | 92 307 15.7 
Le eee ee, eee ee ee 1,000 100. 0 95 1,954 100. 0 





1 Based on data from Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, amd New York. 


Comparison of 1901 Budget with 1918-19 Budget. 


ig IS impossible to make a complete comparison of the 1901 

budget with the 1918-19 budget. The 1901 study was prima- 
rily a cost budget; the 1918-19 study put the emphasis on quantities 
of goods consumed. The data on items other than food collected 
in the 1901 and 1918-19 investigations are not sufficiently uniform 
to admit of comparison. Clothing items were not reported in detail 
in 1901, and the miscellaneous expenditures in the two studies are 
wholly incomparable, since the 1901 study included furniture and 
house furnishings among miscellaneous expenses and specified very 
few articles, while the 1918-19 study lists 63 articles of louitegs and 
furnishings and 63 miscellaneous items. 

Food needs are by no means a fixed demand which must be satis- 
fied at any cost. To use a favorite term of economists, the “ marginal 
demand” for food may and often is less insistent than the ‘ marginal 
demand”’ for clothing and other items of the budget. It is possible 
that prior to the war some workers’ families may have been spending 
an undue proportion of their income for food, and eating more than 
was required for healthy living. If this was the case, wise curtail- 
ments in the food budget should promote the welfare of these families. 
It is to be feared, however, that a too rigorous economy in the food 
budget, because of the compulsory restrictions and control of food, 
the war loan campaigns, the great advances in food prices, and the 
still greater advances in the prices of clothing and other groups of 
items in the budget, has in many instances affected detrimentally 
the welfare of workingmen’s families. In fact, this condition was 
found from the examination of the diets of workingmen’s families 
made during the war by Dr. E. V. McCollum, of Johns Hopkins 
University. Many of the diets examined, while sufficient perhaps 
to maintain adults, were so restricted in quantity and variety of 
food as to imperil the growth and vitality of the children. 

Certain items of food were quantitatively expressed in the 190! 
study, and these quantities are idly comparable with the quantities 
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obtained in 1918-19. In the 1901 investigation over 18 per cent of 
the total food cost for the 2,567 families reporting detailed expendi- 
tures was not itemized and the quantity can not now be estimated 
from the cost with any degree of accuracy. In the 1918-19 study, 
which included 12,096 white families, practically 100 per cent of the 
food budget is expressed quantitatively. In cases where the house- 
wife was unable to report quantities, the agent secured the housewife’s 
estimate of the cost of the various foods, and by checking at once 
with the local grocer was able to arrive at the approximate quantity 
purchased. 

In our climate life can not be maintained without clothing, to say 
nothing of health and social standards of decency and fashion. A 
minimum of clothing is, in fact, more necessary in the average work- 
ingman’s budget for the maintenance of life and health than a con- 
siderable part of the food actually consumed. In other words, a cut 
in the quantities of food consumed is often less detrimental than a 
cut in the clothing budget. Restrictions in diet may be necessary 
in order to enable the family to buy healthful and decent clothes at 
the enormously enhanced prices. In fact, food expenditures have 
often been curtailed in order to vege the minimum clothing 
requirements. Especially is this likely to occur under conditions 
such as existed during the war, when clothing trebled in price and 
food doubled in price, while average earnings lagged behind both in 
many localities and in many, if not most, industries. 

The proportion of income spent for rent in 1901 was much higher 
than the proportion found in 1918-19. To cite this decrease in the 
proportion of expenditure for rent as proof positive of the decline in 
the well-being of workingmen’s families since 1901 would be quite 
unwarranted. The decrease is due, in part at least, to the fact that 
rents have increased less than other expenses, so that a smaller pro- 

ortion of the increased family income goes for rent. On the other 
hand. housing is one of the most elastic items in the family budget, 
and families which are forced to economize may be driven into going 
into smaller and less desirable dwellings. The slight decline in the 
expenditure for fuel and light has no ascertainable significance. 

As pointed out above, neither expenditures for furniture and house 
furnishings, nor those for miscellaneous expenditures, in 1901 can 
be compared with such expenditures in 1918-19. It is important to 
itemize expenditures for furniture, house furnishings, and miscella- 
neous articles, because some miscellaneous expenses, as those for 
death and sickness, are among the most essential, while expenses for - 
furniture and moving pictures may approach the vanishing point. 
Hasty and too broad generalizations must be avoided. The conclu- 
sion that the well-being of workingmen’s families, on the average, has 
improved since 1901, because the percentage of income spent for 
food has decreased while the percentage spent for clothes and mis- 
‘cellaneous has increased, can not be drawn from such items of con- 
sumption as are comparable in the two studies made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. : 

In Table 2 are given the average quantities of different kinds of 
foods purchased in the North Atlantic States by ‘‘standard’”’ families, 
consisting of husband, wife, and three children, 2, 6, and 12 years 
old, totaling 3.35 equivalent adult males, in 1901, and in five cities 
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of the North Atlantic States in 1918-19, and the quantities recom- 
mended in the minimum health and decency quantity budget, pub- 
lished in the June Montuiy Lasor Review (pp. 1 to 18). These 
foods have been divided into the five principal * ae protein foods, 
fatty foods, farinaceous foods, fruits ia vegetables, and sweets. 
Since the amounts in the first column of figures do not represent the 
entire food budget, this column has not been totaled. 


TABLE 2.—ANNUAL FOOD BUDGETS FOR FAMILIES OF 3.35 EQUIVALENT ADULT MALI 
IN NORTH ATLANTIC STATES, 1901,AND IN FIVE CITIES THEREIN, 1918-19, AN 
HEALTH AND DECENCY QUANTITY BUDGET OF UNITED STATES BUREAU OF I 
BOR STATISTICS. 


Es, 
.D 
,A- 
The quantities given are for dry weight.]} 


{Lunches bought outside are not included in these budgets. 


Pittsburgh, 


| North | _— — Port- 1918-19. Health 
Article | Atlantic Boston, — ‘ Ba land, and 
; 7 States, | 1918-19. I ¢ , Me., decency 
1901... | 1918-19. | 1918-19. | jg1¢ fg cadined 
' . r os White. Colored. yudger. 


Protein yoods. 





















Pounds.' Pounds.| Pounds.' Pounds.| Pounds. Pounds. Pounds, Pounds. 
Beef, steak, fresh. ............ 33. 6 45.7 64.5 36. 1 60. 7 14.2 75 
roast; fresh............. 328 73.2} 62.3) 57.2 17.9) 51.7 82. 8 63 
Seow, Peens.d.......5--5 7 46.0 | 34. 0 419. 3 49.3 70.7 15.9 47 
8 ge Sa 12.3 | 8.8 11.3 22.3 7.8 6.2 
LS ee \ - 36.9 | 12.9 22. 2 34.8 1.9 2.3 10 
RR Se ee, J _ { 4 | .4 m 4 8 2 1 
AE I Re 6.3 | 23. 0 21.8 | 2.9 29.1 14. 6 13 
0 ee eee 87 28.3 | 34.2} 19,2 22.0 36. 7 16. 6 30 
ED OS ee ee” 43 45, 4 | 27. 6 19.9 33. 5 18. 0 38. 6 18 
a RE eee \ 64 f 16.9 26. 1 38. 9 15. 2 24. 6 28. 5 23 
SRO f "-_ £04 3.5 2.9 2.8 2.3 6 gia 
EES ee eer re 2.5 | 11.0 14.2 1.5 6.5 3. 0 
PS Nv anand ah oi Guldodeakogs 28. 8 | 13. 2 20, 2 9.9 2.7 0 26 
ee PS Se er ee 10.7 | 7.2 18. 1 8. 6 10.7 10,3 
Rn ay ee nahi irate aig pep ae apie 4 Se a ae ES ae ee ee 
CRA Saree ae Pee oe 7.9 9.3 3.5 6.3 18,5 20. 6 16 
ca Rt de be kaakas ei acleanun a mam 5.8 | 20. 4 8.4 8.7 13.7 19.8 10 
| SS re roe ese ae oe 1, 4 | 8 1.0 = 2.2 ae - ledeethdcn 
Other meat (not canned).........-.... 1.6 | 1.8 2.8 4,2 2.6 ft i? ae 
ee RT EES | FE ee oe 8 on Pe st. lepwus ante as 
EY eee a | ee Pere 2) at . 03 .4 OR scl. doves 
I 3s ik nn dwacokishéeseeds 5. 6 | 8.4 5. 1 5. 0 17.0 6.8 8 
Sennen CANNON. 56 oh ood. oo os cg] oee ss esse a DE vveudcd 5) hh EB ee : 
Other cooked meats............-.------ 13. 2 | 8.4 6.2 19. 4 11.6 15.7 10 
kik ear 96. 9 | 46. 1 55. 4 93. 1 28. 5 26.5 $1 
Salt wees ecoeseceeceseoseces 77 10, 4 | 3. 6 6. 0 18. 7 5. 2 2. l 5 
salmon, canned........ ‘ 6.5 10. 0 8.2 7.8 10, 4 7.7 10 
tuna, canned........... 1.7 2.4 1.3 1.1 3.0 2.0 2 
Ry Serre 121; 122.3; 111.2) 113.9 88.4) 92.3 72.0 102 
Cheese, American............ \ 17 8.7 13. 6 | 7.3 10.9; 13.0 10.9 14 
RTE ae ee { 1.0 | 3. 6 | 3.5 ..3 7.3 3.0 6 
SES a ae } 3.8 2. 6 .8 3.8 2.8 3:7 5 
EN a are eee 1.1 5 re 1.1 7 6 l 
ee eee M41 1,006.5 | 1,104.6 [1,239.5 926.6 | 717.4 396. 9 1,602 
gS PET at 2 Mos came ts Oe ox aeal 5. 6 PEM dere ne lone kU awe Medodinn aa 
a eae Pee» 6.0 | 8.8 | 5. 2 18. 8 | 2.4 yD Reo 
Evaporated milk... ..........|....-.... 55.1) 47.0) 39.0 38. 8 52. 1 33.3 65 
SO" poet Or aan SSP RRS: 1.0 | 1.6] 232 1.4 3.4 3.4 5 
Other sea food.............-.-)---- re 1.8) Seen) hi 2.9 eer 6 
2, ee eee Eee itt aadaiiain eS 
Total, protein foods.... ....-.... 1,704.0 | 1,719.6 1,877.1 1,547.2 (1,348.7 993. 6 2,214 
Fatty foods. 
NN Le ac dene deibeond agesa 104 84.0 86. 5 78. 2 85. 6 62.5 43. 6 80 
EE OS eee 2.8 3. 2 2.8 6.1 16. 1 9.9 13 
Other butter substitutes. ....,..-.....-. 5 | 4 3.0 10, 1 Te Kdbechaie 4 
Mazola, Wesson oil, etc. ......)..--..-.- 3.9 | 6. 2 6. 2 «4 4.3 * 7 
Be ae ee 64 25.1 | 27.8 | 10,8 31.6 34.4 48. 6 37 
Lard com as chbover a [Zhen wetiee 1.2 3.7 | 1.3 23. 4 6.7 11.0 13 
Lard substitutes ............. |oneeeeeee 3.4 5.8 7.0 5.7 5. 6 10. 0 7 
ti cai isbadehtiecotus oa 11,2 15. 1 14,4 | 5.6; 19.5 45. 6 19 
Us OOO MEET. us do 5 danccceces 44 9.4 2.3 a} 5 | 7 2.4 7 
pickled. ........... 2.7 1 2) MT 03 | 2 
MN: «igi g BivRs pas so. cav' eereen | 2.0 4.2| 3.8 | 2.6} 14 1.6 | 3 
BOO GTORME. . a... 0000505000000. Se anekad 5.9 10. 4 8.9 6.8] 12.2 11.0 | 8 
SENET Boa cccdelsiccessses J Ray es 4 4 se 5 Se ie 1 
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TABLE 2.—ANNUAL FOOD BUDGE'S FOR FAMILIES OF 3.35 EQUIVALENT ADULT MALES, 
IN NORTH ATLANTIC STATES, 1901,AND IN FIVE CITIES THEREIN, 1918-19, AND 
HEALTH AND DECENCY QU ANTITY BUDGET OF UNITED STATES BUREAU OF LA- 
BOR STATISTICS—Continued. 















































| | 
| Pittsburgh, 
North —— ’ Port- 918-19. | Health 
Article | Atlantic! Boston, — vom land, — | and 
‘ States, | 1918-19. | d'e yo. | 1919-19. |. Me-» | decency 
ve Cc Ue * 
| | 1918-19. | White. Colored. | budget. 
Fatty foods—Concluded. | | 
| Pounds. | tern al "Pounds. | eae) Pounds.| Pounds. Pounds.| Pounds. 
EERE  -  e eee AO he We 3.5 | 3. 2 3.9 ol jy 44 
_ SERRE NNER Reneeter x5 7.3 | 6] 43 34/25 
Total, fatty foods......)......... 162.1 176.9 pe 45. 5 | 211.6 171. 4 _189. L 206 
Farinaccous foods "7 
See 352.6 | 130.3 78.3 341.9 158. 7 285. 3 3 
A OR REN 7 86 | 641° 28] 21.3 3.8 1.9 
RG ee eae 30.0 | 12.6 7.3 73. 6 14. 6 12.8 

| Sere eee 40. 2 20, 2 | 14.3 67.6 29. 7 88. 7 

RETO Pe eee See . O01 .3 1.3 1.5 4 4.5 

RAEN 6. onc onsen ccececee ae Rae 3.6 | 6. 2 | 4.9 8.4 6.4 4.8 

eee Seen 4.5 | 8.4 11.9 78 4.1 1.1 

| eee eee |} 43 | 7.2 7.3 7.0 5. 8 5. 1 
EET oh. «= dean oes 4-lg-+<shea’ 81.8 | 27.9] 414] 702 30.8 | 37.4 
ee are Rie ckbeked aus | 1.8 of 2 . ees ae 

nce eeint asada 1.1 | 13.7 1.3] 16.3 18.7 8.2 

ES EE ee eae ae | oS 7 26. 0 32.3 17. 6 26.3 18.8 

ST Uitte lnnes + aeueneremsive 23, 27.2 | 25.6 40.4} 330 32.3} 39.3 

ae SS Ra oe See ee 4.0 2.3 2.0 3.3 1.3 1.0 

merend, wheat. .............<. 52.0 | 427.7 445.3 240. 2 530. 9 394. 1 457 

eee 302 5.3 | 239.5 124. 3 6.3 85.1 | 4.3 
eas 8.2 2.6 11.4 4.8 1.0 | > ae 

GE EES, 6.9 | 8.5 95. 5 6.5 14,5 2.2 | 

Cakes and cookieS............)......... 14.5 | 19.5 21.1 20.9 20. 7 9.0 | 

_, ERs Carey 13.3 | 12.7 7.6; 1.8 et we) 

Total, farinaceous foods.|......... ‘1, 006. 7 999.4 961.4 | 949.5 [1,003.0] 926.7 | 1,119 
=—= SSS eS ee 
} 
Fruits and vegetables. 

Fresh: 
eS eS Fee 174.0 , 96.0 75.6} 208.8 193.2 | 184.8 219 
iino ditties vdedcad sdaecsae 6.5 | 18.2 | 19.5 9.1 35. 1 32. 5 
SSS: Se ee ener & 17.4 | 53. 4 | 36. 3 34.8 30. 6 18.9 
in «thot ex ncy Deldsss anced 4.2 | 9.0} 8&4 4.2 9.6 R4 
EE Riciidhbs + o> Dexxelwaiiwene a 17.6 | 25. 6 26. 4 18.4 19. 6 11.6 100 
Ee ncoekhuth+sa<b vncnanag 23.3 | 110 9.3 9.0 21.1] 17.8 
ae ees ee 9.4 | 12.4 9.9 22. 8 12.4 6.6 
Sos Con esc candelebiccares 2.9 | 3.7 5.7 1.1 5.7 11.7 
\. ES eS eee 1.1 4.4 2.2 &8 3.3 15. 4 
Other feteh Bait... ... 5...) ....--22 5.1 | 10. 6 9.9 19.0 15. 8 20.9 
Potatoes, white.........- 304 | 969.8 659.5 | 602.8} 843.3 745.8 | 542.8 738 

ee errr 7.8 3 12.1 11.9 : 6.2 22. 5 8.3 
I ec Sa dh nm abiedoons och 65. 1 53. 8 §2. 6 59. 1 65. 4 63. 3 
Se AE ee see 16. 4 34. 4 7.6 12.8 3.6 &. 8 
UE thesis chug ae athice caddie csenséa 4.0 10.0 10.0 16. 0 6.0 3.0 
eee reer | 8220 | 21.0 29.0 57.0 29. 0 5.0 ! ‘ 
GE EERE © CE Pe 34.2 50. 9 46. 3 69. 7 92.5 63.2 | 130 
REE oop a dawn chenkicdinecsesss 72.6 | 56. 3 68. 2 71.7 74.3 55.0 | 
a eS ee ee 24.6 | 42.0 18. 6 52.2 26. 4 24.0 | 
eee SS Seen 4.7 | 5. 6 9.8 4.2 9.2 6.7 | 
et aanit aes aa 3.5 | 6.5 5.4 2.7 12.1 6.5 | 
EN ee Dads oFESaSSs oath és ce tett 8&7 | 12.3 12.0 24.1 14,4 13.5 
Se ees eee 24. 0 20. 4 25. 6 20.3 | 23.5 8.0 | 
| eg poser een! seperese: 23.6 | 13.7 13.6/ 4646 | &8/ 12.2 | 
SR esisccnebecsccesfecowedsse 3 1.6 3.7 - 03 | 9. 6 6. 6 
As a oy 1.2 L5 1.0 od 1.0 - 03 | 
Ot or teat vegetabies....'......... 16. 1 11.6 8.0 50. 0 6.8 2.5 | 

Canned: 

Sai SE Ee a, 4.0 4.3 4.1 3.2 | 5.9 8.9 
Pineapple...............- Naesssecy | 4L3 -9 -6 2.7 | 2.4 3.1 
Other canned fruit. ......'......... 1.4 2.2 1.1 1.6 2.0 2.0 
EN ETT ES SD | 5.8 9.3 6.9 &5 | 18.5 6.4 
ES RE CES 6.2 9.9 11.0 6.6 14.5 9.6 
ne SF Sn ES eee 5.3 7.4 7.3 10. 1 12.3 13.9 
wisifdad Gs os cécbas Leal dotinal 12.8 ms 21.5 8&5 22. 1 17.4 

asian éhe bos ubah lee conc soungeenokey ‘ 50 Besemstadin’ .) ee eee 

eres ta. voegetables........... . 1.0 1.7 1.0 1.2 2 iamane> - 
Ddesececcccce < » SESE 12.2 7.1 6.5 §.7 6.3 1.8 
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TABLE 2.—ANNUAL FOOD BUDGETS FOR FAMILIES OF 3.35 EQUIVALENT ADULT MALES, 
IN NORTH ATLANTIC STATES, 1901, AND IN FIVE CITIES THEREIN, 1918-19, AND 
HEALTH AND DECENCY QUANTITY BUDGET OF UNITED STATES BUREAU OF LA 
BOR STATISTICS—Concluded. : 





hud 


Pittsburgh 


North . . —_— Port- 1918-19. Health 

2 Atlantic Boston, Bridge- Ne = land, and 
rm. States, j1918-19.'| Port, | York, | Me decency 
1901. | “* | 1918-19. | 1918-19. | 1918 Fo Soodined 

ree ? “| White. Colored. . 








Fruits and vegetables—Concld. 


Dried: Pounds. Pounds.| Pounds.| Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds.| Pounds 
ee meas, PEE ities 0.7 0.3 | Saree ae 0.8 |S ee 
ae ee oe A ahs 15. 1 12.8 21.7 11.8 10.7 12. 6 24 
Ne Bt on as Saud ek 13. 9 8.1 4.5 11.3 6.2 3.7 11 
Ee a I i sR i; a re co oan 9 _ 

. 2.) SP eee 9 a 15 1.8 43 a 
6 Se a aeeeers 25. 5 19.5 13.9 60. 0 > 22 

ne fy SUEY pS ae, aie Pe PS 3.1 1.8 ey 5. 6 1.3 0 
NE ED Se CS 24.7 3. 1 7a 1,1 8.1 9 


Total, fruits 2nd vege- 















RS SE EE eee. eee 1, 623. € 1,365.4 | 1,235.8 | 1,826.3 | 1,629.2 | 1,392.7 2,1 
S/ceas 
EE a rey eee 241 129.0 128.8 139. 4 138. 5 164. 6 160. 1 163 
Bitup, molasses, et¢........... 37 29. 8 17.2 12. 0 0. 3 10.7 17.7 36 
Sy Sc GS bNeedia daddies sods didloabebanee 6. 0 7.3 ». 6 3.6 7.5 3. 1 1) 
aia a lai i la is 11.4 11.2 10.3 8.8 11.1 6.9 10 
EE ae Se Se 176. 2 164. 5 | 167.3 201. 2 193.9 187.8 21°) 
Miscellaneous. 
NE OR 2 a SOs, eee -| 13 i8.0 10. 1 14. 4 16. 4 &. 0 6.0 10 
RET 2 sy 10 19.3 36.3 7.8 28. 7 18, 2 1.8 0) 
Cogmeee Mnebitetes.. . ....2....6]..... “ae x 8 6 ia i % }. Sere 
SS ESSE Seer ae 1.2 1.8 9 2. ) x) eek 
Total, miscellaneous....!.... ee 38. 6 49. 0 53. 7 17.8 57.4 38. 3 50 
= — ——Sa¥xwr— = ——- = 
Grand total ..........<. Micseceae 4,711.2 | 4,474.8 | 4,440.8 | 4,783.6 4,403.6 | 3,728.2 5, 961 


It is interesting to note the variations in diet between cities. New 
York is lowest in the total quantity of fruits and vegetables used. 
An average of less than 1.5 pounds a week of cabbage, spinach, let- 
tuce, and celery, the principal leafy vegetables in the list, is pur- 
chased for a family of i in — York. Other cities, however, show 
only a slightly larger consumption of these leafy vegetables. Of navy 
beans the average family consumption ranges from 13.9 pounds per 
ear in New York to 25.5 pounds in Boston and 60 pounds in Port- 
land, Me. The quantity of lima beans varies from 3.1 pounds in 
Bridgeport to 24.7 pounds in Boston. Under “other fresh vegeta- 
bles’’ an item of 50 pounds is listed for Portland, Me., which is by 
far the largest item under this heading. An examination of the 
schedules collected from Portland, Me., shows this quantity to be 
made up largely of pumpkins and squashes. The amount of corned 
beef reported ranges from 1.9 pounds per year per family in Pitts- 
burgh to 34.8 pounds in Portland, Me., and 36.9 pounds in Boston. 
The “ boiled dinners’’ of New England probably account for the differ- 
ences. The quantities of veal and mutton consumed also vary con- 
siderably in different localities. 
The diet of the colored families in Pittsburgh is strikingly different 
from that of the white families in any city. For instance, the dietaries 
of the colored families show a lower consumption of whole milk and 
butter and a higher consumption of fresh pork, bacon, lard, butter- 
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milk, cornmeal, and hominy than the dietaries of the white families in 
any city in the list. 

A few of the changes in quantity between 1901 and 1918-19 are 
worthy of special comment and Table 3 has been prepared to show 
these comparisons more easily. 





TABLE 3.—-SUMMARY COMPARISON OF PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF FOOD PURCHASED BY 
FAMILIES OF 3.35 EQUIVALENT ADULT MALES IN NORTH ATLANTIC STATES, 1901 
AND IN FIVE CITIES THEREIN, 1918-19, AND HEALTH AND DECENCY QUANTITY 
BUDGET OF UNITED STATES BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


| weet; ts | 


Butter 



































| substi- 
Fresh | Fresh Salt | Poul- > . “11 ri tutes 
Budget. beef. | pork. | pork.! | try. Eggs.? Milk. *) Date ond 
| com- 
pounds. 
D Pounds. Pounds.’ Pounds.| Pounds. Pounds, Pounds, Peunds. Pounds. 
North Atlantic States, 1901........... 328 87 | 87 64 121 S41 CLT ee “ 
Boston, 1918-19.............. Bshend | =: 165 28 | 69 21 122 1,007 84 3 
Bridgeport, 1918-19...............-... | 151 34 45 30 111 | 1,105 87 4 
OR OS eae 182 19 | 35 42 114) 1,240 78 6 
Portland, Me., 1918-19..........- oood 156 22 | 65 18 88 927 86 16 
Pittsburgh (white), 1918-19... .. -s2ee] 191 37 | 38 27 92 717 63 16 
Pittsburgh (colored), 1918-19......... 129 47 | 87 30 72 397 44 10 
Health and decency budget, United | 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics . - 185 30 46 23 102 1,602 80 17 
eT Eergig et Ce pee — | 
oe 1 | Peer pec ae 
Budget | Lard. Few pend ae Bread. | Rice. tera | Sugar. 
| pounds. — 
Soenie! Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
North Atlantic States, 1901........... oe ee 543 302 23 804 | 241 
eee RSH ENS ee 25 | 5 431 366 27 870 | 129 
Bridgeport, 1918-19.........-.---+-+-- 28 | 10 170 670 26 660 129 
Oy CAs ME oc cw ncesccudacecess 11 | 8 | 103 581 40 603 139 
Portland, Me., 1918-19...............- 32 | 29 504 251 33 843 139 
Pittsburgh (white), 1918-19........... 34 12 207 617 32 746 165 
Pittsburgh (colored), 2 aa 49 | 21 | 389 400 39 543 160 
Health and decency budget, United | | 
States Bureau of, Labor Statistics... 37 | 20 415 481 44 738 163 
1 Including ham, bacon, dry and pickled side. 31 quart equals 2.2 pounds. 
2 1 dozen equals 1.5 pounds. 

Fresh beef, fresh pork, salt pork, and poultry show, in every in- 
stance, a less quand purchased in 1918-19 than in 1901, with the 
exception of salt pork in Pittsburgh (colored), which is identical with 
the 1901 average. In many cases the decrease in quantity is strik- 
ing, such, for instance, as in fresh pork from 87 pounds in the North 


Atlantic States in 1901 to 19 pounds in New York and 22 pounds in 
Portland, Me., in 1918-19. The amount of eggs purchased per 
family is smaller in all but one instance—Boston—in which it is 
ractically the same. In all the protein foods which are compara- 
Pile in the two periods there has been a decline in quantity with the 
exception of whole milk, which, in Boston, Bridgeport, New York, and 
Portland, Me., has increased over the 1901 average annual quantity. 
This is the most encouraging feature throughout the comparison, 
although in all of the cities included in the above table the quantit 
falls considerably below the amount of milk specified in the ‘‘healt 
and decency”? budget. The allowance of 1,602 pounds of milk per 
year is the standard recommended by the Office of Home Economies 
of the Department of Agriculture, and is the equivalent of 2 quarts 
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of milk per day. The quantity of milk consumed by colored fami- 
lies in Pittsburgh is extremely low. 
A large decrease is also shown in all the cities in the amounts of 
butter and lard purchased by white families. On first thought it 
might seem that the decrease in butter is probably made up by the 
use of oleomargarine, nut margarine, etc., and in lard by Crisco, Snow- 
drift, etc. However, figures on butter and lard substitutes and com- 
pounds show them to have been usedin too smail amounts to play any 
considerable part in making up the decrease in fats, in any of the 
cities except Portland, Me., where the quantities of these substitutes 
bring the consumption almost up to the total of lard and butter re- 
orted in 1901. The food value of substitute fat, however, can not 
he regarded as the equivalent of butter, as these substitutes are not 
so readily assimilable and are usually quite deficient in vitamines. 

The quantities of bread, flour, and meal purchased are not com- 
parable separately, but rather indicate the custom in different com- 
munities to buy bread or to do home baking. Rolls and buns were 
not reported in large quantities except in New York City, and they 
have not been included in the summary table. Figuring roughly 
that three-fourths of a pound of flour equals one pound of bread, the 
total consumption of breadstuffs in the different cities does not vary 
greatly, and, although somewhat less than the 1901 average, the 
quantities, on the whole, do not appear to have been radically re- 

uced. In all the cities except Portland, Me., and Boston, the amount 
of white potatoes has fallen below the 1901 average. Rice is the 
only food in the comparison the quantity of which in all cities shows 
an increase over the 1901 quantity. The consumption of sugar has 
decreased greatly in all cities, due largely to the shortage incident to 
the war. 

It can not be said that the well-being of American workingmen’s 
families has been lowered by reason of the decreased consumption of 
proteins, fats, and sugar, and by the profound changes in the con- 
sumption of other foods. The increase in the use of milk is a dis- 
tinct improvement in the diet and makes up for some of the loss in 
calories and in tissue-building foods through the decrease in the eating 
of meats. The decline in meat eating is to be commended, even 
though it may have diminished the number of calories furnished by 
the present diet. No doubt other and cheaper foods have been sub- 
stituted, in part at least, to make up for the loss in calories resulting 
from diminishing the amount of meat, fats, and sugar. A net loss 
in the richness or calorie content of the diet has probably taken 
place. Unfortunately the 1901 budget is so lacking in detail that 
we can not estimate its calorie value. 

It is possible, however, to make a comparison of the total number 
of pounds of food purchased in 1918-19 by the standard family in 
each of the five North Atlantic cities. In none of the cities listed 
here does the total reach that of the health and decency budget of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In order to determine the sufficiency 
of the food purchased by the standard family in these cities, a calorie 
analysis has been made, which can be compared with the standard 
health and decency food budget. The following table gives a rough 
approximation of the number of calories furnished by the — 
kinds of food purchased in each city, together with the total calories 

purchased per man per day. 


| 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF CALORIES IN FOOD PURCHASED PEREQUIVALENT ADULT MALF 
PER DAY IN 1918-19 IN FIVE CITIES IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC STATES, AND IN MINI- 
MUM HEALTH AND DECENCY QUANTITY BUDGET OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU 
OF LABOR STATISTICS. 











| 
| Bridge- | New | Portland Pitts- | Pitts- eae 
Source of calories. | Boston. | aart | York Mc. | burgh | burgh oie 
. 45: Sessa white). | (colored). | Tle 
( (colo “ budget. 
aii Die i ie aes } Po. Tee VET ae 2 eee 
Pweteie feeds... ........2.....-- 665 620 670 595 | 555 450 | 705 
SE eee eee 415 440 B60 550 430 490 | 535 
Farinaceous foods.............. 1, 185 1,075 1, 025 1, 150 1,095 | 1,975 | 1, 295 
Fruits and vegetabic:......__... 420 | 325 310 | 475 | 35 335 | 51) 
a a ee 240 | 230 235 | 275 275 | 265 aM) 
*  ~ “spe hos gh rppreipuny 40 | 25 105 | on 35 | oe haian:... 
NGS cakascearad Aneta 3, 065 2,810; 2,800 3, 170 2, 870 2, 745 3, 480 





1 Total includes smal! percentage for error. 


The number of calories in the above table has been computed by 
the ‘“‘quick method of calculating food values’’ worked out by Miss 
Caroline L. Hunt, of the Office of Home Economics of the Department 
of Agriculture, and published in the Journal of Home Economics for 
May, 1918. The sum of the calories by food groups will not equa! 
the total shown in the table, since the total includes a small percentage 
of error which it is necessary to allow in computing food values by 
the short method. 

When due allowance, in the number of calories purchased per man 
per day, is made for unavoidable waste in oe the at ac- 
tually consumed in these cities of the North Atlantie group falls con- 
siderably below the 3,500 calories generally recognized as the standard 
by food experts. 
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A Federal Personnel Policy.’ 


By W. E. MosuHer, Pu. D. 





with a number of recommendations that appear in the body of 
the report proper, provide in skeleton form the basis of a com- 
prehensive and progressive employment policy, such as is worthy of 
the Federal Government. ‘The commission has evidently made the 
effort not to work out in detail a definite system for controlling and 
supervising employment relations but rather to lay the foundation for 
a flexible policy that may be adapted to the changing and varied 
needs of different organizations. It is the purpose of this paper to 
bring together the various provisions of the bill and the recommenda- 
tions to be found in the report and to indicate by an elaboration of the 
skeleton form in what way the proposed policy may be expected to 
operate to the advantage of more efficient and more democratic 
administration. 

The United States Government, engaged in administering the 
public business of the country, must expect nothing less than thor- 
oughly efficient administration from those placed in charge of the 
different organizations. It must recognize that such administration 
implies granting authority to those occupying positions of respon- 
sibility and also that there should be no unnecessary restriction on 
the exercise of this authority. This consideration logically brings 
about decentralization of authority. Except with regard to entrance 
examinations now conducted by the Civil Service Commission, 
decentralization concerning personnel matters has taken place in a 
very considerable degree. 

the other hand, a democratic government must function in its 
dealings with its own employees democratically and according to the 
principles of justice. Generally speaking, it must provide equal pay 
for equal work, equal opportunity for advancement, a reasonably 
uniform administration of employment policies, some sort of machin- 
ery for adjusting grievances and controversies, and finally some means 
of enlisting the interest and cooperation of the employees with refer- 
ence to work, compensation, and working conditions. ‘These con- 
siderations logically bring about a large measure of centralization of 
authority. 

The absence of any such centralization was obviously the cause 
of a considerable amount of the inconsistency and injustice dis- 
covered by the Reclassification Commission in the course of its 
investigation of employment conditions. The statistical data 
collected from questionnaires, for example, show how universal are 
the inconsistencies as to salary schedules. The principle of equal pay 
for equal work is violated at every turn. Further investigations 
carried on by the commission brought to light the widest possible 
discrepancies as to other policies. ‘The variety of methods pursued 
in the administration of leave privileges, payment for overtime, night 
work, etc., are illustrations bearing on this point. From private and 


fie bill transmitted by the Reclassification Commission, together 








1 Based on the Report of the Congressional Joint Commission on Reclassifieation of Salaries (H. Doc. 
No. 686), which was noted in the Montaiy Lapor Review for April, 1920, pp. 105-108. 
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public hearings may also be adduced a surprising amount of testi- 
mony as to the autocratic control exercised by not a few administra- 
tive officials. Arbitrary restrictions on personal freedom, personal 
favoritism in determining promotions anid salary increases, the sup- 
pression of individual opinions and the reward of docility are some of 
the more common charges brought against administrators. Whether 
these charges are true or not, they point to the fact that large groups 
of employees feel that they are being treated unjustly. As is well 
known to those interested in employment problems, grievances, 
whether real or imaginary, are potent factors in undermining the 
morale of the working force. 

Even brief reference to the findings of the Reclassification Com- 
mission will show the chaotic conditions that have resulted in large 
measure from the general decentralization of authority with reference 
to personnel matters. Decentralization has naturally brought about 
the division of the working force into some 40 autonomous units; 
but the 100,000 or more employees in Washington are becoming more 
and more aware of the fact that they are working for one and the same 
employer, and they demand with right and reason that they be 
treated according to uniform and just standards. To make possible 
such treatment, it is clear that a measure of centralization must take 
place. With this in view, the Reclassification Commission recom, 
mends' that responsibility for supervising all major matters affecting 
the status of the employees be vested in a central employment agency, 
preferably the Civil Service Commission. 

The Reclassification Commission evidently recognized the danger 
of transferring so much authority with reference to personnel matters 
to an agency outside the organization unit. It provided, therefore, 
a broad basis for the closest possible cooperation between administra- 
tive heads and the central agency. According to the plan suggested, 
the Civil Service Commission is to have the right of supervision and 
review of all important decisions as to status. This covers initial 
allocation to positions within the new classification, entrance examina- 
tions, revision of classification of positions and salary schedules, the 
probationary period, efficiency-rating systems and efficiency ratings 
themselves, as well as the promotional examinations, certification of 
eligibles, transfers, and, finally, appeals with regard to any and all 
of these matters. But it is definitely prescribed that the central 
agency shall cooperate with the administrative officials or their rep- 
resentatives at every stage. The following provisions appearing in 
the bill are based on the recognition of the right of the administrator 
to make suggestions and raise objections concerning matters of 





status: 

Subject. Provision for cooperation. 

Initial allocation of present em- ‘In case of the disapproval of 
ployees to the new classifica- such designation with regard to 
tion, originating with the Civil any such employee the head of 
Service Commission. the department shall certify to 


the commission the facts upon 
which such disapproval is based 
and the suggested class and the 
position therein in which such 
employee should be placed.” 
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Subiect. Provision for cooperation. 


Efficiency rating systems- - - -__ _- “The commission after consulta- 
tion with the heads of the de- 
partments shall establish a 
uniform system of efficiency 
rating.” 


Appointments by transfer_...... The appointment shall take place, 
“unless the commission ap- 
proves the appointing officer’s 
written objections to such ap- 
pointment.” 


Appointments by reinstatement... The appointment shall take place, 
“unless the commission ap- 
proves the appointing officer’s 
written objections to such ap- 
pointment.”’ 


Promotions by competitive exam- The appointment shall take place, 


ination among those in the serv- ‘unless the commission ap- 
ice. proves the appointing officer’s 


written objections to such ap- 
pointment.”’ 


Appointments by open competi- The appointment shall take piace, 
tive examination. “unless the commission ap- 
proves the appointing officer’s 
written objections to such ap- 

pointment.”’ 


Memes oS. cc. co cace “Thecommintionshall * * * 
give adequate notice and afford 
an adequate opportunity for 
any interested party to be 
heard’”’ (in connection with a 
grievance, dispute, or contro- 
versy). 


From these and similar provisions, when taken in conjunction with 
established civil-service procedure, it will appear that the administra- 
tive officials will exert much influence in the selection of the personnel. 
They are to assist in determining the original and promotional 
‘examinations, including the weight to be attached to personality, 
previous experience, efficiency records, etc. ‘Through his influence 
as to examinations, the head of the department may set up such 
standards as will assure him of a satisfactory list of eligibles. He has 
the privilege of making reasonable objections to any or all names on 
eligible lists. Then it is within his power to dismiss probationers. 
It is also possible for him through the efficiency rating system that 
operates under his immediate control to weed out misfits and inefli- 
client appointees. 

The basis is thus laid for a consistent policy of cooperation between 
the central agency and the heads of the organizations. Most of the 
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latter will agree that experience in recent years goes to prove that the 
Civil Service Commission has the faculty of cooperating in a-fruitful 
way with the departments, and also that it is interested in measures 
and decisions affecting the personnel that go to further efficiency in 
carrying on the business of the Government. Evidently the only 
possible method of bringing about a reasonable uniformity in person- 
nel administration and of promoting at the same time efficiency in 
the organizations must come through some such cooperative pro- 
cedure. 
Extension Agents. 


N order to bring about mutual understanding as the fundamental 
basis of such procedure, two recommendations are made by the 
Reclassification Commission, one of which appears in the bill itself, 
the other as a part of the supporting argument in the report. The 
latter urges the appointment of representatives of the Civil Service 
Commission who would be delegated as its agents to the departments 
and the large independent establishments. They might be called 
extension agents. They should be carefully selected, not alone with 
reference to their understanding of the rules and regulations and poli- 
cies of the Civil Service Commission, but also with reference to the 
organization, the work, and the personnel of the department to which 
they are assigned. 


In the words of the report: 

Ii the Civil Service Commission is to be in charge of promotional examinations, to 
develop a system of transfers, to supervise efficiency ratings, to coordinate training 
opportunities, and to serve as a court of appeals, it is evident that it must have intimate 
knowledge of the organization, the policies, and the personnel of the various depart- 
ments. The duty of getting this knowledge would rest on the extension agents. In 
fact, the success of the whole undertaking will depend to a large degree on their tact 
and resourcefulness in interpreting what may at times appear to be diverging points 
of view. 

Through the medium of its agents the Civil Service Commission 
will bein a position to act as a clearing house for all matters pertaining 
toitsownfunctions. Improvementsinefficiency-ratingsystems, which 
are generally considered to be in the experimental stage at the present 
time, could be adapted to the needs of the different organizations. 
Successful training methods which had been worked out in one unit 
might be transplanted to others. <A service-wide study of training 
needs and opportunities would naturally lead to better coordination 
and a nicer adjustment between demand and supply. Careful 
investigations of the causes of voluntary separations would suggest 
remedies for this most serious drain on personnel efficiency. Such 
investigations would also enable the Civil Service Commission to 
arrange for a system of transfers that would provide against the 
seasonal demands of many of the departments. Finally, without 
extension agents the commission would be unable to keep the classi- 
fication of positions current and to interpret its own provisions with 
any degree of uniformity in the various bureaus and establishments. 

This brief survey will go to show how essential the extension agents 
will be for the proper edministration of the proposed policy. It will 
also indicate in what way intimate contact and mutual understanding 
may be maintained between the Civil Service Commission and the 
organization units. 
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Advisory Council. 


ECONDLY, the bill itself provides for the appointment of an ad- 

visory council that shall cooperate with the Civil Service Com- 
mission in connection with the administration of regulations and 
policies already adopted and the determination of new ones. ‘The 
Advisory Council is to consist of 12 members, 6 of whom are elected 
by the employees and 6 appointed by the President from the group 
of administrative officials. Its functions are described in the bill in 
the following way: 

The commission shall refer to the council for its advice all proposed changes in rules 
and regulations affecting employees * * *. The council may, when it deems 
proper, make suggestions to the commission for its consideration in connection with 
or in relation to any matter within the jurisdiction of such commission and which 
relates to employees. 

The Advisory Council will thus bring to bear on all proposed changes 
the judgment of responsible representatives of the two groups who 
are immediately concerned in the conduct of the business of govern- 
ment and are presumably most competent to influence the evolution 
of new policies and to suggest changes in those already in operation. 

If the bill should be enacted into law, the immediate task of the 
Civil Service Commission and the Advisory Council would be to work 
out the details of policies that are provided for in the bill only in most 
general terms. The Reclassification Commission evidently thought 
it better to prescribe general provisions, leaving the details to the 
discretion of those most fitted to work them out, thus making possible 
the introduction of revisions with the least possible difficulty. No 
specific regulations appear, for instance, as to how the initial alloca- 
tion shall take place, nor as to the type and nature of the efficiency- 
rating systems, nor are any methods suggested as to the manner of 
handling appeals. The Advisory Council would, therefore, have a 
most important function at the very outset in aiding in the formula- 
tion of definite policies as to these matters. 

By the adoption of these two provisions—that is, a sufficient num- 
ber of tained extension agents and the establishment of an Advisory 
Council—cooperation would become, so far as the Civil Service Com- 
mission 1s concerned, not a matter of good will or chance, but rather 
the accepted and established procedure. Employment policies, after 
being put to the test, may prove to be unsuited to meet the demands 
of the situation for which they were intended. The Advisory Council, 
and the Civil Service Commission through its own agents, would be 
quick to recognize inadequacies and would devise revisions of these 
policies that would be better adapted to the need. Together they 
would constitute an adjustment agency, admirably suited to perfect 
personnel policies in accordance with the demands of a constantly 
and necessarily changing set of conditions. The need of such an 
agency is obvious to any observer of the more or less rigid employ- 
ment policies now in operation m the Federal civil service, resulting 
as they do in costly abuses and serious defects. 

Administrative officials are naturally and rightfully jealous of their 
prerogatives. Many fear that the Civil Service Commission, if en- 
dowed with greater power, will hamper administrative efficiency. 
Such officials overlook the fact that the Civil Service Commission has 
pretty generally shown its capacity for cooperation, even though its 
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resources have been woefully limited by the meager appropriations 
provided by Congress. ‘The fact of cooperation in the past should 
more than overbalance the fear of arbitrary exercise of authority in 
the future, particularly when centralization of final authority as to 
personnel policies is the only possible method of avoiding such cha- 
otic and unjust conditions as now exist. It would undoubtedly work 
detriment to the whole service if this centralization should be granted 
with restrictions and limitations intended to make abuse impossible, 
for common experience goes to prove that legislation aiming to pro- 
vide in advance against the possibility of administrative abuse is all 
too likely to produce worse abuses than it was intended to correct. 
The present restrictions on transfers might be cited as an illustration 
of such an effort to prevent bad administration by legislation. 

The Reclassification Commission therefore recommends centraliza- 
tion of responsibility for personnel administration in the Civil Service 
Commission. It urges the establishment of definite machinery that 
will serve as a means of bringing about mutual understanding and 
cooperation between the Civil Service Commission and the executive 
officials. Finally, in view of the enlarged responsibility of the com- 
mission it specifically recommends increased salaries for both com- 
mission and staff, which will enable the commission to employ high- 

ade specialists who are fitted to carry on the duties and functions 
imposed by the provisions of the bill. | 

Apart from cooperation with the Civil Service Commission, the 
Advisory Council is made competent to act as a clearing house with 
regard to any personnel matters that affect more than one establish- 
ment. In this it would enjoy the cooperation of the personnel com- 
mittees selected in the different organization units in accordance 
with a policy discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Although the report contains no detailed discussion of possible 
lines along which the Advisory Council mighit function in this broader 
field, it has been suggested that the council could very properly 
serve as a forum for the consideration of general matters such as the 
following: The development and pooling of cooperative stores in 
various departments; the handling of restaurant facilities; the 
development of insurance schemes; the working out of a staggered- 
hour system, necessary on account of inadequate transportation 
facilities; the consideration of the daylight-saving movement in 
Washington; the general problem of arousing an esprit de corps, 
etc. The need of an agency to give voice to widespread demands in 
these and other directions has long been felt. When the agency is 
once established, it would doubtless serve as an organized means of 
articulation with regard to a large number of matters that are found 
to arise when such an army of people are associated in a single 
enterprise, as in Washington. 


Personnel Committees. 


ACCORDANCE with one of the provisions of the bill, the Advisory 

Council is charged with the duty of appointing gti com- 
mittees in the various organization units and such subdivisions 
thereof as the council may determine. One-half of the members of 
each personnel committee 1s to be chosen by and among the employees 
exercising supervisory powers, and the other half by and among 
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those not exercising such powers. Although the functions of the 
personnel committees are prescribed in only very general terms, it is 
suggested in the report that they might cove cooperate with (1) 
the Advisory Council, (2) the Civil Service Commission, and (3) the 
organization unit with which they are identified. 

1. Cooperation with Advisory Council.—The personne! committees 
are modeled more or less closely after the Advisory Council and are, 
therefore, akin to it. Problems and suggestions that go bevond the 
scope of the organization of which the personnel committee is a part, 
would naturally be referred to the Advisory Council for its considera- 
tion. The committees would also supply the council with informa- 
tion and would assist in the formulation of new personne! policies that 
might affect more than one department. 

2. Cooperation urith Cwil Service Commission.—It is suggested by 
the Reclassification Commission that the Civil Service Commission 
might advantageously refer, for initial consideration and recommen- 
dation, any appeals concerning decisions that lie within the scope 
of the commission to the personnel committee of the organization 
unit concerned. In case of disagreement, it could be carried to the 
committee of the next higher unit and finally to the commission 
itself. An arrangement of this sort would probably relieve the Civil 
Service Commission of the obligation of settling a considerable num- 
ber of controversies that would otherwise have to be decided by it. 
It is also very likely that the personnel committee dealing with a 
grievance or controversy practically at its source —that is, within the 
unit where the difficulty arose—could handle such a grievance most 
expeditiously and with a minimum amount of friction. This would 
be particularly true if the extension agent of the commission were 
called into consultation, as would probably be the case. 

3. Cooperation with organization unit.—The personnel committees 
might profitably serve as representative agencies within the units 
from which they are chosen. The Civil Service Commission has 
jurisdiction over a limited and specified number of personnel policies. 

ut there are a thousand ond: one problems entirely apart from 
these policies that are peculiar to the given organization and that 
mnt be considered and solved within the organization concerned 
and nowhere else. In industrial life, representative personnel com- 
mittees serve as courts of hearing and appeal with reference to 
personal controversies and grievances. All of the advantages of 
settling local matters in local courts may be advanced as arguments 
for this method of handling difficulties of the sort mentioned. These 
committees have normally become veritable buffers for the manage- 
ments, protecting them from both minor and major complaints. 

But industrial experience goes to prove further that ‘‘ grievance 
committees’ naturally develop into suggestion committees; that is, 
they become interested in advancing constructive ideas as to shop 
rules and shop disclipline, as to working conditions, such as safety, 
health, etc., and, finally, as to the work processes themselves. That 
is to say, through the course of natural evolution personnel committees 
become factors in bringing about increased production. ‘They pro- 
vide the means for the development of the atmosphere of coopera- 
tion which is now accepted among progressive employers as a primary 
condition for constant and increasing production. 
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Good business policy should prompt organization heads in the 
Government to adopt the representative scheme of mobilizing the 
brains and the wills of their working force. The spirit of the times 
as well demands the recognition of the right of the workers to help 
determine the conditions under which they shall work. President 
Wilson stated just this in a message to the Sixty-sixth Congress 
when he urged the ‘democratization of industry based on the full 
recognition of the right of those who work, in whatever rank, to par- 
ticipate in some organic way in every decision which directly affects 
their welfare.”’ 

The cooperation of the personnel committees, if accepted and 
recognized by the administrative officials, will mark the first step in 
the direction of applying the democratic principle to civil-service 
employment in this country. 

If experience in progressive industrial concerns is an index worth 
cnnaigenne, it has been well established that no more effective 
way has been devised for arousing interest and enthusiasm in 
one’s work than such sharing in control as is made possible in the 
formation of some type of personnel committees. If this experience 
can in any way be made applicable to employment relations 
in the Government, it should be adopted by those responsible for 

rsonnel administration in order to stimulate what is so strikingly 

cking in most of the departments to-day, namely, an enthusiastic 
esprit de corps. Experienced employment administrators would 
undoubtedly agree that no better opportunity could be desired for 
creating the right sort of spirit among the employees than is offered 
in the field of public employment service. In the business and 
industrial fields the appeal to the workers must be based on company 
loyalty, whereas in the Government service, whether in peace or war, 
it may rightly be based on loyalty to country. Under a personnel 
policy that would organize such an appeal and make the great body 
of the employees feel that they are counting as active cooperators in 
promoting the welfare of their country, an esprit de corps would 
gradually emerge that would transform faithful routine employees 
into resourceful enthusiastic coworkers. The corner stone of such 
a policy is the provision for effective machinery for the cooperation 
of management and workers, such as is suggested in the personnel 
committees. 


Health and Safety. 


ig IS generally accepted as standard pansine in employment admin- 
istration that the conservation oi health and provision against 
accidents are among the most important elements in a sound employ- 
ment policy. Since a porns health and safety program calls for 
technical experts, sound and economical administration demands a 
centralization of authority im these fields as well. In view of the 
uliar qualifications and interests along these lines of the Public 
ealth Service, the Employees’ Compensation Commission, and the 
Bureau of Standards, the Reclassification Commission recommends 
that these agencies be made responsible for supervising the health 
and safety of the employees of the whole service in Washington. 
The Civil Service Commission would have, according to this plan, 
only general supervision over the administration of the regulations 
concerning sick leave. 
[18] 
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Health.—The close relation between health and efliciency has long 
been recognized by a large number of high-grade employers. Through 
their health divisions, they make regular surveys as to ventilation, 
illumination, sanitary conditions, etc. Moreover, they find that it 
reduces lost time to provide rest rooms and emergency aid and to 
send out visiting nurses to call at the homes of absentees. 

Although certain features of a sound health program may bv found 
in one bureau or another in the Federal service, and a composite of 
all good features would serve as the basis of a satisfactory health 
policy, no single department has such a policy in operation. 

The War, Navy, and Treasury Departments are notable because 
they illustrate what can be done in the Government service in some 
of the directions indicated. In order to show how lacking the Gov- 
ernment has been in providing what has come to be standard equip- 
ment in progressive industrial concerns, the following summary may 
be cited. Leaving the three departments named out of account and 
limiting the statement to the seven other departments, it appears 
from a report submitted to the Reclassification Commission by a 
research branch of the Public Health Service that these seven depart- 
ments have not a single hospital or emergency room, only one of 
them has a rest room and a doctor in attendance, and none of them 
has a nurse, even though the total force involved aggregates almost 
20,000 employees. 

The need of equipment of this sort may be indicated by reference 
to the data provided by the War Risk Insurance Bureau, in which 
for a period of six months over 5,000 cases per month were cared for 
in the relief rooms. It would be difficult to compute the amount of 
time saved to the Government by giving attention of this kind to 
minor ailments as they develop. 

Accordingly the commission recommends that the Public Health 
Service be charged with the establishment of rest and relief rooms in 
the various organizations, such rooms to be under the supervision of 
resident nurses and phvsicians. 

It also recommends that the same organization establish a visiting 
nurse system that would make possible the checking up of sick leave 
and unexplained absences, me would see to it that patients were 
receiving proper care. It would furthermore ascertain the occurrence 
of communicable diseases. The War Department, particularly dur- 
ing the influenza epidemic, demonstrated what effective service a 
limited staff could render in these directions by dividing the city 
into zones. It is proposed that the Public Health Service apply 
this same policy to the treatment of all employees. 

A third recommendation urges the desirability of having this 
organization make periodical surveys of working conditions so far 
as they affect the health of the employees. Reports came to the 
Reclassification Commission of the lack of ventilation, of improper 
lighiing, of dirty floors, etc. To properly investigate some of these 
matters requires special technical knowledge. It is fitting that the 
responsibility for periodical surveys should be centralized in the 
Public Health Service, particularly when the Government is sovereign 
in its own buildings and not subject to the kind of systematic super- 
vision that is ordinarily exercised by expert agents of the State or 
municipal authorities. 
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Safety.—A study of the reports of the Employees’ Compensation 
Commission will furnish sufficient data to convince one as to the 
necessity of working out a comprehensive safety program and central- 
izing the responsibility for its execution in one organization. Con- 
ditions are tolerated at the present time which the err inspectors 
of some of our more progressive States would immediately put under 
the ban. Standard safety devices have not been installed in some 
of the most modern buildings. Standard precautions are not ob- 
served. The result is that the Government pays, in the course of 
one year, compensation awards for preventable accidents alone more 
than would be required to cover the salaries of a corps of safety engi- 
neers and the expense of installing all necessary safety devices. For 
instance, two fatal elevator accidents, one in the new Interior Build- 
ing, and two accidents due to low stair railings, have cost the Govern- 
ment to date an aggregate of $12,500.84. 

The “safety first”? movement that has swept over the country and 
saved employers an untold amount of money was born because of 
the compensation laws. From an entirely selfish point of view, it 
was found to be cheaper to prevent accidents than to pay compensa- 
tion allowances and awards. The Government is slow to learn this 
lesson. Although its annual bill for current compensation allow- 
ances now exceeds $2,000,000 for the whole service, it has not a 
single safety engineer on its pay rolls, outside of the Army and Navy 
Departments, who is responsible for the Federal employees. 

he Reclassification Commission urges the adoption of a compre- 
hensive safety program, particularly in view of the fact that the 
buildings owned and leased by the Federal Government are not sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of any other authority. The recommenda- 
tions of the commission cover the subjects of safe construction, 
safety inspection, and safety education. Major responsibility should 
be centralized, in its judgment, in the Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission, which should secure the services of at least one capable 
safety engineer to be held responsible for conditions in Washington. 
He should make periodic inspections and conduct an_ educational 
campaign to make people ‘think safe’? whenever this is necessary. 
The commission also suggests that the Bureau of Standards cooperate 
with the Compensation Commission. This would be particularly 
desirable in connection with the plans for new buildings, the remodel- 
ing of old ones, and the installation of machinery, etc. The experts 
in the Bureau of Standards would bring to bear information as to 
the latest developments in safety devices, etc., as they appear in the 
codes of the different States or have been installed by progressive 
concerns. 

Conclusion.—The evils of decentralization of authority are again 
tte in the conditions that affect health and safety. The chief 
clerks and building superintendents who are largely responsible for 
these conditions can not carry their other respons! ities and become 
specialists along these lines as well. Functionalized administration 

emands that technical experts shall be in charge of such vital matters 
as health and safety. It is incumbent on the Government to adopt 
standard practice in these directions, so that it may in the future 
refute the repeated charge that a wide-awake factory inspector would 
condemn many conditions in the Government buildingsin Washington. 
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REPORT on “A proposed labor program by business’? was sub- 
mitted something over a year ago to the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States by a committee representative of that body. 
Among the principles urged was the following: 
Administration of employment and management of labor should be recognized as a 
distinct and important function of management and accorded its proper responsibility 
in administrative organization. 
This statement of principle is being subscribed to in the practice 
of increasing numbers of manufacturers and executives in large 
scale business concerns. They recognize that personnel problems 
can not be successfully handled as a side issue by a number of minor 
and major administrators. Divided responsibility for personne! 
matters fas all too often proved to be the fruitful source of sins of 
omission, because they are nobody’s business, and sins of commission, 
because of lack of uniform policy or possibly because of the arbitrari- 
ness and petty tyranny of one or more administrative officials. If 
from 5 to 75 supervisory officials are responsible for the morale of a 
large organization it may very well be that they will work at such cross 
purposes that this invaluable asset will be seriously impaired. 

For this reason a number of the more progressive industrial man- 
agers have concentrated the responsibility for most personnel mat- 
ters within the scope of one department, specially created for the 
purpose. This department is called upon to look into everything 
that affects the working force, ranging from the conditions of the 
physical environment to salary increases and leave. Those things 
influencing the human part of the machinery of production which have 
heretofore been expected to take care of themselves the personne! 
department attends to; those matters that have been going at sixes 
and sevens, it straightens out. Through the eyes and ears of this 
organization the administrative head, who has been engrossed with 
a thousand and one other problems, discovers maladjustments and 
grievances, petty and otherwise, that he never dreamed could exist; 
and he also learns that they have had a decided influence on the 
spirit with which his workers have approached their work. Indeed, 
many administrators are not even aware that the morale, the ‘‘invol- 
untary organization of mind,” that affects the whole working force, 
is a most significant factor in good management. Although it may 
never have found concrete expression, it exerts a profound influence 
on the work of every human unit in the organization. 

The personnel manager is the sign and token of the appreciation of 
the fact on the part of management that employees are thinking and 
feeling beings, responsive to such intangible forces as morale, and 
that the way they think and feel has a great deal to do with the way 
they work. The busy works manager is accustomed to tell his men 
what to do, and then to expect them to do it, but his new associate, 
the personnel manager, is interested to see how they do it, and whether 
they are fitted to the work and it to them. He would not only have 
them do the job, but have them do it with a will. Enlisting the will 
of the workers is an extremely difficult task. It means, first of all, 
justice as to the operation of employment policies, including wages; it 
means satisfactory working conditions, and finally an increasing oppor- 
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tunity to cownt in connection with the work to be done and the condi- 
tions of this work. These may be called the human demands of 
labor. It is through the modern employment department, or the 
“‘human relations department”’ as it is sometimes termed, that these 
demands are given form and force. 

The personnel manager has his proper place at the side of the 
production manager. Ho should be an executive clothed with real 
authority. Many consider him falsely to be a ‘‘welfare worker,”’ 
whose business it is to give expression to the humane and philan- 
thropic instincts of the management. Although he may do this in 
some organizations, this is not his proper calling. He is much more 
than a ‘‘good mixer,” filled with benevolence and good will toward 
his fellow beings. He is a technical specialist, who has made a scien- 
tific study of the characteristics and capacities of the human part of 
the machinery of production. Where successful, he measures his 
success in terms of increased efficiency. Industrial leaders now in- 
vesting thousands of dollars in employment departments bear witness 
to this fact. They assign to the expert employment manager most 
important functions. They empower him to develop more refined 
methods of selection and placement, to follow up the new employees 
and to transfer them when they prove to be misfits; theyseek his advice 
and refer to his records when promotions or demotions are to be 
made; they approve of the establishment of training facilities under 
his direction, and of the development of service features, such as 
rest rooms, restaurants, and recreational opportunities. The ad- 
ministration of safety and health policies is ~ normally centralized 
in his department. 

Experience has shown that consistent attention on the part of a 
specially qualified staff to the administration of sound employment 
and service policies along these lines brings returns in the form of 
loyalty, good will, morale, esprit de corps—those qualities that form 
the current topic of discussion in so many meetings of boards of 
directors and employers’ associations. Because of this interest, the 
‘‘human relations department”’ is gradually taking its place beside 
the purchasing department and the production and sales departments. 

In the main, conditions are similar in Government employment 
to-day. Mass organization has brought in its train impersonal man- 
agement. This finds expression in red tape, set routine, sweeping 
restrictions, and prohibitions. It inevitably produces impersonal 
workers without initiative and without joy in work. The most 
recent indictment of the personnel in the Government service, com- 
ing from the pen of the retiring head of one of the large departments, 
lends support to this observation. Ex-Secretary Lane writes: 

Ability is not lacking, but it is pressed to the point of paralysis because of an infin- 
itude of details and an unwillingness on the of the great body of public servants 
to take responsibility. Every one seems afraid of every one. The self-protective 


sense is developed abnormally, the creative sense atrophies. Trust, confidence, 
enthusiasm—these simple virtues of all great business—are the ones most lacking in 


Government organization. 

The typical nonfunctionalized Government department is con- 
fronted with the same problem to-day that confronted big industry 
before and during the war. Unsatisfactory production, costly labor 
turnover, and poorly qualified recruits were the symptoms that 
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stirred the progressive leaders in industry to thought and action. 
They Saal to bear on the human problem the same power of 
scientific analysis and constructive genius that had been so successful 
in connection with other industrial problems. As a result they estab- 
lished the centralized employment department that is charged with 
the duty of enlisting the wall and the good will of the working force. 
The same danger signals which aroused industrial leaders to action 
challenge the Government executives to-day. Lowered efficiency, a 
disastrous turnover amounting to 100 per cent in some of the bureaus, 
and a dearth of desirable recruits are familiar symptoms in the various 
departments. Like needs suggest like remedies. Industry has 
pointed the way by establishing such a functionalized employment 
department as has been described above. 

it should be made clear that so far as the Government is concerned, 
this is finally not a task for the Civil Service Commission. Although 
certain functions of the employment department are necessarily 
assigned in the interest of aa: tn rm and justice to the Civil Service 
Commission, the ultimate problem of developing the morale of the 
force is distinctly an organization problem and should be worked out 
within the organization units. Fortunately, several of the more 
progressive bureaus and establishments have already demonstrated 
2 some directions how effectively an up-to-date personnel division 
may functien within the Government service. Although none have 
established a well-rounded employment department, a number are 
developing with marked success certain special phases of the work 
that naturally fall within the scope of such a department. 

The Reclassification Commission did not prescribe in its bill the 
appointment of personnel managers who would be agents of and 
responsible to the administrative heads, but it did recommend that 
such managers should be appointed in the different departments and 
establishments. The outline sketch on page 25 indicates in what way 
the various paris of the proposed personnel organizations would be 
related and how they would supplement one another. 


Conclusion. 


HE Government’s personnel problems are the problems that are 
common to what has been called ‘‘superorganization.”’ This 
type of organization has broughi in its train, on the one hand, the 
distribution of responsibility for yersonnel matters among a large 
number of more or less capable ieuieintennue. On the other hand, 
it has made possible the entire neglect of many matters that vitally 
affect the nell chalaat and thus the morale of the working force. Large 
industrial enterprises have found it necessary to insiall a responsible, 
well-ceniralized employment department. In iis recommendations 
the Reclassification Commission makes the effort to outline a policy 
that looks toward this end, not a policy fixed and inelastic with elab- 
orate details, but one that may be readily adapted to the demands of 
a number of complex and expanding organizations. It is suggested 
that the various cooperating agencies recommended should properly 
supplement one another; they should insure the employee just and 
fair treatment, opportunity for advancement, and recognition of 
merit; they cell enable him to find an outlet for his grievances, 
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but also to give expression to his own constructive ideas. In a word, 
they should guarantee him the possibility of a satisfactory career. 
mployment administration successfully conducted through agen- 

cies of the sort described would inevitably result in the growth of a 
real esprit de corps, which has been found so essential for the highest 
productivity. In this way the Government would be assured of a 
higher standard of efficiency than prevails in most of the departments 
to-day. Taken as a whole, the organization suggested for the entire 
service, together with the specialized personnel departments in the 
various units, should result in a personnel*policy which would pro- 
mote justice, equality and efficiency, health and safety, and such a 
degree of democracy as is consistent with the spirit of our time. 

Finally, it is believed that the establishment of a functionalized 
and well-organized employment department in the Government 
would go far toward preparing the way for a more intelligent approach 
to the critical industrial problems of the present time, because of the 
influence that the Government would naturally exert if it became one 
of the pioneers in this field. It should point the way toward indus- 
trial peace, not alone by legislative enactment and recommendations 
of conferences and commissions, but by constructive act and concrete 
achievement. This must ultimately mean the liberation of those 
qualities of good will, confidence, and enthusiasm that are the right- 
ful heritage of all human beings, and that should properly find ade- 
quate expression in the work relations of life. 
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Personnel committees in 


Advisory Council Fad 
organization units (admin- 


id) Civil Bervice 
(administrators and em- ivil Service 


Commission. Lal 





ployees). | | istrators and employees). 
— -———— “i | ‘ 
— 
. se ° Cy e . 
Functions. | | Functions.' Suggested functions. 
| ‘ 

1. Official advisory pow- 1. Classification. 1. Efficiency ratings. 
ers on all civil-ser- 
vice policies and reg- 2. Revision of compen- | 2. Personal service reg- 
ulations. sation. ulations. 

2. Clearing-house for all | 3. Entranc eexami- | 3. Methods and organi- 
personnel matters | | nations. zation of work. 
affecting more than 
one establishment. 4. Probationary period. 4. Working conditions. 

3. Creation of personnel 5. Efficiency ratings. 5. Appeals (initial place- | 
committees and defi- ment, classification, 
nition of their func- 6. Promotion exam- compensation, dis- | 
tions. | | inations. cipline, etc.) 

| i 
. Transfers. 


coe | 


8. Training. 
= 9. Sick and annual Jeave. 


10. Appeals. 








Details of personnel administration to be handled by: 


1. Civil Service Commission extension agents. 
Functions. 


Interpretation and supervision of administration of civil-service regu- 
lations. 





2. Personnel officers in each department (or comparable unit). 
Functions. 


Responsible for all matters affecting efliciency, well-being, and morale 
of working force in given unit. 





Health and safety. 





Public Health Service: Employees’ Com pen- 
psoyes > mm 
sation Commission and 
Bureau of Standards: 


1. Rest and relief rooms. 1. Safe construction. 
2. Visiting nurse system. 2. Safety ins>ection. 
3. Insvection of working 3. Safety eduction. 


conditions. | 


1 In the interest of brevity, no effort is made to indicate the extent of the res ,onsibility of the commission 
in the directions specified. 
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Federal Intervention in Railroad Disputes. 


By LEIFUR MAGNUSSON and MARGUERITE A. GADSBY. 


HERE have been four Federal acts prescribing specific machinery 
for the adjudication of controversies involving interstate com. 
merce carriers and their employees. The first, known as the 

arbitration act of 1888 (Oct. 1, 1888; 25 Stats. 501), provided for 
arbitration and for compulsory investigation of such disputes. Its 
arbitration provisions were never utilized, and the act was repealed 
by the Erdman law, passed June 1, 1898 (30 Stats. 424), which pro- 
vided for both mediation and arbitration. (A minor amendment to 
the Erdman Act was passed on Mar. 4, 1911; 36 Stats. 1397.) This 
act was in turn repealed by an act approved July 15, 1913, known 
as the Newlands Act (38 Stats. 103), which establishes a permanent 
agency for the mediation of disputes, known as the United States 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation. This act is still in force, 
although its functions have been limited to a considerable extent by 
the passage of the transportation act on February 28, 1920 (Public 
No. 152, 66th Cong.), which provides for mediation of disputes and 
establishes a permanent arbitration board, this board to be a con- 
tinuous investigational body. 

The Adamson eight-hour law, although it provides no permanent 
machinery for the settlement of disputes, is of itself a congressional 
arbitration award in a single dispute and has been included in this 
comparative analysis. 

The most comprehensive machinery for the settlement of railway 
disputes was that set up by the Railroad Administration under 
authority of the Federal control act (40 Stat. 451, Mar. 21, 1918), 
and subsequent proclamations and orders which provided for the 
mediation and conciliation of disputes arising during the war-time 
emergency. Although the three adjustment boards created by the 
administration are.technically out of existence, they are still engaged 
in settling cases arising out of the interpretation of:contracts entered 
into before the railroads were returned to private control, and it is 
not unlikely that some of this machinery may be utilized under the 
transportation act. 

Railway legislation respecting the conditions of employment, e. g., 
employers’ liability and safety acts, the 16-hour law, the interstate 
commerce acts, and others have been omitted from the present dis- 
cussion. 

In order to trace more effectively the evolution of Federal action 
respecting railway disputes and in order to compare more readily the 
results of such action, the subject has been treated by topics rather 
than by individual pieces of legislation. 


Scope of the Acts. 
Carriers and Employees Included. 


HE laws here under consideration have had as their purpose the 
adjustment of labor disputes upon interstate railroads. These 


altiers, it is commonly asserted, carry 90 per cent of the commerce 
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of the country. Yet with the exception of the arbitration act of 1888, 
none of these laws have included all of the employees and companies 
engaged in the movement of the traffic. The war-time emergency 
provisions established by the Railroad Administration were almost 
as inclusive as the act of 1888, affecting all transportation systems of 
the country (except short-line railroads of less than 100 miles) and all 
of their employees, approximately 1,892,000 workers. The provisions 
of the Adamson eight-hour law are limited to controversies affect- 
ing common carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce Act, except 
street railways and short-line railroads. Whether the ferry systems 
of the railroads, such as those in New York City, come within the 
act is in dispute at the present time. The new transportation act 
is the only law comparable in scope with the arbitration act of i888. 
The latter act affected all transportation companies engaged in inter- 
state traffic and all classes of workers employed by them. The new 
act affects employees of all carriers subject to the interstate com- 
merce act except electric railways not operating as a part of a genera! 
steam railway system of transportation. 

The Erdman Act and aa, sa Act and the Adamson law were 
obviously designed to cover only those controversies in which the 
most active and most powerful of the labor organizations upon the 
roads were likely to be involved. Both the Erdman Act and the 
Newlands Act applied to interstate common carriers by railroad, but 
only to those employees actually engaged in train operation and 
train service. Their practical scope was, therefore, limited to con- 
troversies involving engineers, firemen, conductors, trainmen, switch- 
men, and telegraphers. 

In practice, however, since both mediation and arbitration under 
these acts were purely voluntary, the cases submitted to the boards 
created by these acts sometimes involved employees not covered in 
the letter of the act. Such cases were considered when it was deemed 
in the public interest to do so——e. g., a controversy settled under the 
Erdman Act involved railway shopmen as well as employees engaged 
in train operation. The Newlands Act, which provides i or the exclusion 
of employees of street railways, has been interpreted by the board 
created by that act as excluding only street railway employees en- 
gaged in intrastate commerce, and cases affecting street railway em- 

loyees covered by the interstate commerce act have been accepted 

y the board. Discussions in Congress upon the passage of the new 
transportation act leave the impression that this board will continue 
to handle disputes upon interstate street railways. 

The Adamson eight-hour law affects employees which come under 
the jurisdiction of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Order 
of Railway Conductors, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, and the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. 

Within the occupations mentioned the provisions of all the acts 
noted have been applied regardless of whether the employees affected 
by a dispute were organized or unorganized. 


Matters Cognizable Under the Acts. 


HE arbitration act of 1888 coup hagge for the settlement of any 
controversy which “may hinder, impede, obstruct, interrupt, 
or affect transportation of property or passengers.” The Erdman 
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Act and Newlands Act specify that controversies under the acts 
shall concern wages, hours of labor, and conditions of employment 
which seriously interrupt or threaten to interrupt interstate traffic, 
the latter act adding the phrase “to the serious detriment of the 
public interest.’”’ As a matter of fact, however, under the Newlands 
Act the custom has grown up among both employers and employees 
of referring their controversies of a less serious nature to the board 
of mediation and conciliation created by that act. Although the 
board has not encouraged this practice, it has heard such cases 
whenever it was considered in the public interest to do so. (The 
board has not considered it necessary that a strike vote should be 
taken prior to intervention.) On railroads under Federal control, 
machinery was provided by the Railroad Administration for the 
settlement of ‘all controversies’? which could not be promptly 
adjusted by the carriers and the employees concerned. e trans- 
portation act provides machinery for the voluntary settlement of dis- 
putes involving “grievances, rules, or working conditions”’ which are 
likely i ealetemtinlie to interrupt commerce.” Particular emphasis 
is placed upon wages, hours of labor, and conditions of employment 


- Mediation and Conciliation. 


MEDIATION as a process of settling disputes is found in the 

Erdman Act (1898) and the Newlands Act (1913), which is 
still in force. Under the Railroad Administration during the war 
and under the new transportation act conciliation boards take the 
place of mediation. 

In the process of mediation the parties themselves arrive at an 
agreement through the friendly offices of the mediators; the latter 
do not impose their views upon the parties or hand down an award 
or make a decision. The parties themselves or their representatives, 
however, rarely meet at any time during the process of harmonizing 
differences; practically all communication between them is before 
the mediator. In the process of conciliation, on the other hand, 
the parties actually meet to compose their differences, usually before 
conciliation boards made up in equal proportion of the representa- 
tives of the two parties. 

The terms of the various laws providing for mediation of disputes 
consist of little more than the designation of certain individuals to 
act as go-betweens of the parties to a dispute. Both the Erdman 
Act and the Newlands Act direct that the designated persons or 
board shall “put themselves in communication with the parties to a 
controversy’’ and “shall use their best efforts by mediation and 
conciliation to bring the parties to an agreement.” 


Erdman and Newlands Acts. 


The machinery of mediation under the Erdman Act (1898) was 
very simple. The Federal mediators were ex officio the chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Commissioner of 
Labor. An amendment on March 4, 1911, directed that the Presi- 
dent could designate any member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or of the Court of Commerce to exercise the powers 
conferred on the chairmen of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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under the Erdman Act. Under the Newlands Act (1913; mediation 
rose to greater importance, and a special body known as the United 
States Board of Mediation and Conciliation was created, consisting 
of a commissioner of mediation and conciliation and two other 
officials of the Government appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. There is in these acts no recogni- 
tion of the principle of representation of economic interests. 


Railroad Administration. 


The machinery of conciliation which featured in the Railroad 
Administration orders and plays a prominent part in the new trans- 
portation act is more Paved ses and formal than the mediation board 
under the Newlands Act. Special boards of adjustment, or what 
may be better termed councils of conciliation, were created. The 
Railroad Administration, through a series of orders, worked out 
the composition and defined the functions of these adjustment 
boards on the principle of the representation of economic interests. 
What was tantamount to a board of mediation and an investi- 
gational commission was also created by the Railroad Administration 
in the shape of the labor division established February 9, 1918, by 
Circular No. 1. This division also had general supervision of the 
equipartisan adjustment boards or conciliation councils created as 
continuing agencies for the adjustment of differences which might 
arise between employees and railroad officials. 

Under the plans of the Railroad Administration three of these 
conciliation councils were created, known as Railway Boards of 
Adjustment No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3. 

Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 (created Mar. 22, 1918) 
handled controversies arising between the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, the Order of Railway Conductors, the Brotherhood of 
Sallway Trainmen, and the roads under Government control. It 
consisted of eight members, four chosen by the labor organizations 
and four by representatives of the roads. 

Railway Board of Adjustment No. 2 (created May 31, 1918) 
handled controversies between the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, the International Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Iron 
Shipbuilders, the International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Help- 
ers, the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America, the Amalgamated 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Alliance, the Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, and the railroads under Federal control. This 
board was composed of two groups of six members each, representing, 
respectively, the labor unions and the railroads. 

Railway Board of Adjustment No. 3 (created Nov. 13, 1918) 
handled controversies arising between the Order of Railway Teleg- 
raphers, the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America, the Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way 
Employees and Railway Shop Laborers, and the railroads under 
Federal control. It was composed of eight members equally divided 
between the unions involved and the railroads. 





1 Noted in the MONTHLY LABor REVIEW, respectively, for May, 1918 (pp. 180-182), July, 1918 (p. 132), 
and March, 1919 (p. 162). 
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The order ereating each board was in the form of an agreement or 
“memorandum of understanding’’ between the regional directors of 
the roads and the members of the unions. These agreements out- 
lined the general functions of the boards and the method of procedure 
as follows: ' 

*. * ® > * . *. . *- . . 

All controversies growing out of the interpretation or application of the provisions 
of wage schedules or agreements in effect, which were not pomette adjusted by the 
officials or employees on any of the individual railroads under Federal control, and 
all personal grievances or controversies arising under interpretation of wage agree- 
ments and all other disputes arising between officials of a railroad and its employces 
were to be handled in the usual manner by the committees of the employees and 
officials of the railroads up to the chief operating officer of the railroad (or some one 
officially designated by him). Ii, after this usual process, an amicable adjustment 
was not reached, then it became obligatory (by virtue of the ‘‘memorandum of under- 
standing’’) on both the part of the railroads and officials of employees’ organizations 
to submit the matter in controversy to the railway beard of adjustment having juris- 
diction. Provisions were made for jeint submission of facts and brief argument in 
each case submitted, and if it was deemed advisable, such railway board of adjust- 
ment could call for additional information, either oral or written, and when the matter 
had been entirely investigated a decision would be rendered by the board. 


For the purpose of providing proper methods of adjusting contro- 
versies of the unorganized employees who were not covered by the 
above arrangement, an assistant director general of railroads was 
ereee who performed for such employees the work performed by 

e railroad boards of adjustment. 

The duties of the three adjustment boards were confined to decis- 
ions of controversies arising out of the application of wage orders 
and to the settlement of all other disputes between officials and 
employees on railroads operating under definite wage agreements. 
Complaints outside the range of existing schedules and requests for 
“abe im wages and working conditions were handled by another 
board, called the Board of Railway Wages and Working Conditions. 
It was composed of six members, two groups of three each represent- 
ing, respectively, the railroads and the labor organizations. This 
board, which A investigated other matters referred to it by the 
Director General of Railroads, was purely an advisory body and 
submitted its recommendations to the Director General for his 
determination. 


Transportation Act. 


The new transportation act accepts the principles underlying the 
formation and use of these boards of labor adjustment, but does not 

ecify the numberof such boards. It does not specifically state that 
a ‘ds shall be composed in equal proportion of representatives 
of both sides. Questions respecting the desirability of the formation 
of such boards and the details connected therewith are left to the dis- 
eretion of the carriers and employees concerned. The act does, 
however, define the kinds of disputes which such boards are to con- 
sider—namely, those involving grievances, rules, or working condi- 
tions; that is, excluding wages, salaries, and hours. An adjustment 
board assumes jurisdiction.over a dispute upon application of either 
the earrier or its employees or upon its own motion. Application 
from the employees may be from an organization of employees or 








1Annualreport.of W. G. McAdoo, Direetor General of Railroads, 1918. Labor. Washington, 1919, p. 5, 
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upon petition of not less than 100 unorganized employees or subordi- 
nate officials directly interested in the dispute. 

The adjustment boards provided for by this act are called upon to 
hear each case as soon as practicable and to declare their decision 
with due diligence. 


Arbitration. 


RBITRATION has been a feature of all Federal legislation for the 
adjustment of industrial relations on American railroads. It 
was a principal feature of the act of 1888; it was subordinated in 
intent in the Erdman Act of 1898 and the Newlands Act of 1913. 
However, under the war-time control by the Railroad Administration, 
when the roads were practically under Government ownership, it 
was not deemed proper that questions affecting Government em- 
ployees should be scbierited. On the other hand, arbitration be- 
comes once more the basic feature in the transportation act of 1920. 
Needless to say, arbitration has throughout been voluntary, the 
justice of the award, the good faith of the parties, and the restraining 
influence of public opinion being relied upon as the adequate sanction. 
As will be explained, a certain period during which the status quo 
must be maintained following the making of an award is provided. 


Arbitration Boards. 


The arbitration boards under the early legislation (acts of 1888, 
1898, and 1913) were ad interim boards, each one functioning only for 
the controversy for which it was specially and specifically called into 
existence. (The Newlands Act, alone, provides for the reconvention 
of such a board in ease dispute arises over the interpretation of its 
award.) The transportation act board is a continuing agency for 
the hearing of disputes, the members of which are chosen for overlap- 
ping terms of five years each, and are removable from office by the 
President. Each commands an annual salary of $10,000. 

The arbitration board under the act of 1888 and the Erdman law of 
1898 consisted of three members, while the Newlands law provides for 
a board of three members or a larger one of six members, according to 
the preference of the parties in dispute. The transportation act 
provides for a board of nine members. In the case of the first three 
laws mentioned one arbitrator is selected by each side to a contro- 
versy, the third arbitrator being chosen by the two thus selected. 
Under the transportation act of 1920 one-third of the members of the 
board are selected by the President from a group proposed by the 
employees and subordinate officials of the railroads and one-third 
from nominees of the carriers. The third group, representing the 
publie, is selected directly by the President. All members of the 
transportation act board are appointed with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. The act of 1888 made no provision for the selection of 
the third member of a board in the event of failure to agree upon the 
two members representing the disputants. This act, however, re- 
stricted the choice of the arbitrators to persons “wholly impartial and 
disinterested in respect to matters passed upon.” 

All subsequent laws have made provision to mect the contingency 
arising from a failure of the disputing parties to appoint arbitrators. 
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The Erdman Act left the ultimate choice of the third arbitrator to the 
joint action of the Federal mediators, the Newlands Act leaves it to 
the board of mediation and conciliation, and the transportation act 
of 1920 to the President of the United States. The independence of 
the board members under the act of 1920 is further sought by re- 
quiring them to relinquish active membership in any organization of 
employees and by requiring them not to be pecuniarily interested in 
any carrier. However, honorary membership in any organization 
or rights to insurance or pension benefits need not be forfeited. 


Selection of Arbitrators. 


The method of selection of arbitrators is provided in the several 
laws in general terms only, and final choice is left to the discretion of 
the parties to a dispute. 1t is recognized that the representatives of 
both parties have a bias and speak peculiarly for their side, and 
neutral arbitrators are therefore provided. No attempt is made to 
permit either party to challenge the representatives of the other 


party. ’ ts 
The laws are somewhat specific, however, in the definition of the 
‘parties to the controversy.’ The question as to who shall constitute 


the ‘‘employees”’ who are a party to the dispute involves the matter 
of organization, and all legislation looking toward the settlement of 
industrial disputes on railroads has made some provision in this re- 
spect. 

PT he arbitration act of 1888 provided for the selection of repre- 
sentatives on the arbitration boards by the ‘‘railroad company” and 
the ‘“‘employee or employees’’ interested, and further that “it shall 
be the right of any employees engaged in the controversy to appoint, 
by designation in writing, one or more persons to act for them in the 
selection of an arbitrator to represent them upon the board of arbi- 
tration.”’ The act does notspecify the manner in which the “persons”’ 
shall be selected. Both the Erdman Act and the Newlands Act, 
however, provided for the selection of employee representatives on 
the arbitration boards “by the organization or orgenizations inter- 
ested,”’ or in the event that the Pints Rama engaged in any controversy 
were not members of an organization, by a committee selected by 
such employees and authorized to name the arbitrator or arbitrators 
for which the acts provided. 

The transportation act provides for the establishment of railroad 
boards of labor adjustment by agreement between “‘ any carrier, group 
of carriers, or the carriers as a whole, and any employees or subordi- 
nate officials of carriers or organization or group of organizations 
thereof.’ Applications for hearings are to be recognized by this board 
if submitted by “petition signed by not less than 100 unorganized 
employees.” In its provision for the selection of members for the 
Railroad Labor Board the act prescribes that three members ‘‘con- 
stituting the labor group, representing employees and subordinate 
officials of the carriers”’ shall be appointed by the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, from not less than six nominees 
chosen ‘‘by such employees and in such manner’’ as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall prescribe. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has prescribed that these members shall be chosen from 
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nominees selected by designated labor organizations. The list com- 
prised 35 labor organizations and associations of subordinate officials.” 
Only organized labor was represented on the railway boards of 
adjustment and on the Board of Railroad Wages and Working Con- 
ditions created by the Railroad Administration. Special mediators 
were appointed to adjust disputes affecting unorganized employees. 


Preliminary Mediation. 


All the legislation here under consideration, with the exception of 
the arbitration act of 1888, provides that recourse must be had to 
existing agencies of mediation and conciliation before arbitration pro- 
ceedings can be begun. The transportation act of 1920 requires that 
disputants shall ‘‘ exert every reasonable effort and adopt every avail- 
able means to avoid any interruption to the operation of any carrier” 
before they will be heard by the Railroad Labor Board. This has 
been interpreted by some to mean that all disputants must utilize the 
service of the Newlands Board of Mediation and Conciliation before 
bringing their disputes before the Railroad Labor Board. 


Initiation of Proceedings. 


Proceedings under the various laws were to be initiated in writing 
by either party to a dispute after all efforts at mediation and con- 
ciliation had failed. Under the transportation act of 1920 proceed- 
ings are initiated in one of three ways other than by an appeal from 
an adjustment board: (1) Upon the application of the chief executive 
of any carrier or organization of employees or subordinate officials 
whose members are directly intentated in the dispute; (2) upon writ- 
ten petition of not less than 100 unorganized employees or subordinate 
officials interested in the dispute; or (3) upon the labor board’s own 
motion if it deem the dispute of such importance as to be likely to 
interrupt commerce. 

The Erdman law required that proceedings should commence 10 
days after the appointment of the third arbitrator. Under the 
Newlands Act the Sate of commencing proceedings is specified in the 
written agreement to arbitrate, which always precedes such negotia- 
tions under that act. The transportation act of 1920 merely specifies 
that the board shall decide any dispute ‘‘as soon as practicable and 
with due diligence.” 

Matters Cognizable. 


The matters cognizable by the arbitration boards under the different 
laws were limited and defined. ‘The acts of 1888 and 1913 limited the 
jurisdiction of the boards to matters agreed upon between the parties 
to adispute. Such a limitation was left to implication in the Erdman 
Act of 1898. The transportation act of 1920 limits the original juris- 
diction of the Railroad Labor Board to all disputes with respect to 
the wages or salaries of employees or subordinate officials of the car- 
riers, while the appellate jurisdiction of the board extends likewise to 
grievances, rules, or working conditions inrespect to which any adjust- 
ment board certifies that it has been unable, or will fail, to reach a 
decision within a reasonable time. 


2 For an account of this action see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW {fcr May, 1920, pp. 46-48. 
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Awards. 


Expedition in arbitration aspera & is secured in some cases by 
requiring a time limit in making awards. The act of 1888 contained 
no provision in this respect. e Erdman law of 1898 stipulated a 
time limit of 30 days for eng | an award. The Newlands Act of 
1913 makes the period within which award shall be handed down a 
pert of the agreement of submission to arbitration between the parties. 
The terms of the transportation act of 1920 in this respect are very 
general and simply require that the board shall act with due diligence. 

The duration of an award arising from arbitration was not fixed 
by the act of 1888. The Erdman Act fixed it at one year. In the 

ewlands law this matter is subject to agreement by the parties sub- 
mitting to arbitration. ‘The Newlands Act also provides for recon- 
vening of an arbitration board to pass upon any controversy arisin 
over application of an award. The Adamson Act, in itself an sevelall 
stipulates for the continuance of its terms during 10 months; that is, 
the commission of investigation under the act was required to report 
within 6 or 9 months at its discretion, and a further stay of 30 days 
after making a report was allowed before any change in wages as a 
result. of the hours of work fixed was permitted. The transportation 
act of 1920 contains no such provision. This omission is, asi 
unimportant as the Railroad Labor Board is a continuing adminis- 
trative body as respects its awards, and has authority at any time 
to change an siratt upon petition of the parties thereto. It may 
even of its own motion suspend an award within 10 days after its 
determination if it is considered that the effect of the award in 
increasing wages and salaries will be to require substantial increases 
in transportation rates. 


Investigation of Railroad Disputes. 


HE only Federal legislation providing for compulsory investiga- 
tion of railroad disputes is embodied in the arbitration act of 
1888 and in the recent transportation act. 


Arbitration Act of 1888. 


Compulsory investigation was implied in the arbitration act of 
1888 in the provision that the President, either upon his own motion 
or upon the we of one of the parties to the dispute or of the 
executive of the State, was empowered to select two commissioners, 
at least one of whom should be a resident of the State or Territory in 
which the controversy arose, who, together with the Commissioner 
of Labor, should constitute a temporary commission for the purpose 
of investigating the causes of the dispute and the best means of 
adjusting it. e commission could be appointed by the President 
without application from either side or without regard .to the wishes 
of either side. The members of the commission other than the 
Commissioner of Labor were chosen by the President without confer- 
enee with either side of the controversy. The decision of the com- 
mittee was to be made public and was to advise the parties in dispute 
as to their proper course of action. No provision was made for the 
enforcement of its decision, nor was there any moral obligat*on on the 
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part of either party to be bound by it. During the 10 years which 
this act was in operation there was but one commission appointed. 


Railroad Administration. 


The Labor Division of the Railroad Administration, created on 
February 9, 1918, to supervise relations between the employees and 
the controlled railroads, was in effect a division of investigation as 
weli as a medium for the handling of disputes. Investigators were 
often sent to localities in which signs of dissatisfaction appeared, to 
attempt to deal with the situation before it became serious. This 
plan applied particularly to those sections in which employees were 
not well organized. There was also a woman’s section of the division, 
which undertook to determine the suitabijity of certain kinds of 
work for women, and to provide proper ‘‘conditions of employment’ 
for women who took the places of men on railroads under Federal 


control. 
Transportation Act. 


The transportation act provides that the permanent Railroad 
Labor Board created by that act, as above described, shall constitute 
a continuous investigational agency to ‘‘study the relations between 
carriers and their employees, particularly questions relating to 
wages, hours of labor, and other conditions of employment and the 
respective privileges, rights, and duties of carriers and employees, 
and shall gather, compile, classify, digest, and publish, from time 
to time, data and information relating to such questions, to the end 
that the Labor Board may be properly equipped to perform its 
duties under this title and that the members of the adjustment 
boards and the public may be properly informed.” It is required 
to publish annually its decisions and regulations, and is authorized 
to examine into the observance of its decisions and make public 
the facts in any case. 


Powers of Investigational Agencies. 


Arbitration Act of 1888 


NDER the arbitration act of 1888 both the commission of inves- 
tigation and the boards of arbitration provided for by the 

act possessed all the powers and authority to administer oaths, 
subpeena witnesses, and compel the production of documents relat- 
ing to the subject under investigation possessed by the United States 
commissioners appointed by the Circuit Court of the United States, 
but the law provided that no witnesses should be compelled to dis- 
close the secrets or records of any labor organization of which he 


might be a member. 
Transportation Act. 


The board appointed under the new act has much wider powers in 
compelling the attendance of witnesses, the production of books, docu- 
ments, and other information. Right of access is provided to any 
book, record, account, paper, or correspondence relating to any mat- 
ter which the board is authorized to investigate. Resistance to the 
exercise of this right is punishable by a penalty of $500, each day 
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during any part of which such offense continues constituting a sepa- 
rate offense. No individual is excused from testifying on the ground 
that the evidence so produced might incriminate him, but no witness 
can be prosecuted under such testimony. 


Erdman and Newlands Acts. 


The Erdman Act contained no provision for investigation in case 
of failure of mediation and arbitration, nor is there any such provision 
in the Newlands Act. The following provision, however, for com- 
pelling testimony and the production of documents bearing on the 
case was made in the Erdman Act and was later included in the New- 
lands Act: 

Sec. 5. That for the purposes of this act the arbitrators herein provided for, or either 
of them, shall have power to administer oaths and affirmations, sign subpeenas, re- 
quire the attendance and testimony of witnesses, and the production of such books, 
papers, contracts, agreements, and documents material to a just determination of 
the matters under investigation as may be ordered by the court; and may invoke 
the aid of the United States courts to compel witnesses to attend and testify and to 
produce such books, papers, contracts, agreements, and documents to the same ex- 
tent and under the same conditions and penalties as is provided for in the act to rezu- 
late commerce, approved February 4, 1887, and the amendments thereto. 


Adamson Law. 


The Adamson eight-hour law provided for a temporary commission 
of three persons directed to investigate the operation and effects of tne 
basic eight-hour day and the facts and conditions affecting the rela- 
tion of employers and workmen and to report to the President and 
Congress within a period of 10 months after the law should become 
effective. This commission had no power to make recommendations; 
it could only report facts; neither could it subpcena witnesses nor 
compel the submisssion of papers, documents, etc., relating to the 
matter it was authorized to investigate. — 


Railroad Administration. 


While the roads were under Federal control a railway wage com- 
mission was appointed by General Order No. 5, issued by the Director 
General of Railroads on January 18, 1918. This commission was 
authorized to conduct— 

A general investigation of the compensation of persons in the railroad service, the 
relation of railroad wages to wages in other industries, the conditions respecting wazes 
in different parts of the country, the special emergency respecting wages which exist 
at this time owing to war conditions and high cost of living, as well as the relation 
between different classes of railroad labor. 


Officers, agents, and employees of the railroads were directed to fur- 
nish to the commission upon request all information required in the 
course of the investigation. The duties of this commission, known 
as the Lane Commission, ended with its report to the Director General 
on April 30, 1918. The findings and recommendations of this com- 
mission formed the basis for the wage orders issued by the Director 
General of Railroads and for the decisions of the adjustment boards 
created by the Railroad Administration for the settlement of con- 
troversies during the war. 





2 Report of the Railroad Wage Commission to the Pirector General of Railroads, Apr. 30, 1918. Wash- 
ington, Railroad Wage Commission, 1918, 156 pp., noted in the Monthly Labor Review for June 1918, pp. 


21-45. 
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Appeal to Courts. 


HE Erdman Act provided for the enforcement of the award of 

the arbitrators by a court of equity, provided legal process 
should not be issued to compel performance of personal service. The 
courts were never called upon his the purpose. 

The Erdman Act provided for the right of appeal from the award 
of the arbitrators on the ground of ‘error in law apparent on the 
record.” This provision is also contained in the Newlands Act. 
Appeal lay first to the district court and then to the circuit court of 
appeals. Utilization of these provisions was made in only two cases. 
The arbitration act of 1888 made no provision for appeal! to the courts 
from decisions of the boards created by those acts, and no such pro- 
vision appears in the transportation act of 1920. 

Under Federal administration of the railroads there was no pro- 
vision for appeal to the courts, but dissatisfaction with the decisions 
of the boards created by the Railroad Administration was reported 
to the Director General, whose decision was final. 


Strikes and Injunctions. 


ONE of the Federal legislation for the amelioration of industrial 
relations on the railroads has prohibited the strike as the ulti- 
mate weapon of the labor group. The Erdman Act alone went so 
far as to require postponement of strikes and lockouts in railway dis- 
putes pending arbitration and for a specified period after the rendi- 
tion of an award. This provision, however, is obviously not the cus- 
tomary one compelling delay in striking pending forced investigation 
of a dispute should neither party agree to arbitrate. Having agreed 
to arbitrate there is no great likelihood of a strike or lockout on either 
side pending arbitration. 

The use of the injunction to compel performance of service was 
expressly forbidden in the Erdman law and the same provision is 
contained in the Newlands law. While the new transportation act 
imposes a duty upon both sides to a dispute to avoid interruption to 
operations, it attaches no penalty for nonperformance. Whether or 
not the injunctions can be invoked to enforce this duty will be a 
question for future determination by the courts. 

Neither strikes and lockouts nor injunctions were prohibited under 
the arbitration act of 1888, nor under the emergency war-time 
arrangements of the Railroad Administration. 


Operation of the Laws. 


N° ATTEMPT is made to present anything approaching an ex- 

haustive analysis of the operations of these laws. In the first 
place, it has not been possible to secure statistics concerning the 
number of strikes which have occurred within the railroad occupa- 
tions included in the adjustment laws here under consideration. 
Thus no showing can be made as to the relative value of these laws 
in settling disputes within the field of their operations. 
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Relative Importance of Arbitration. 


While a large number of disputes have been settled by the media- 
tion and couicilintion features of the Erdman and the Newlands laws, 
it is nevertheless true that the most important cases have gone to 
arbitration. Of 61 cases which were referred for adjustment under 
the Erdman Act, 45 were settled by mediation and 16 by arbitration. 
Under the Newlands Act (1913 to 1919) 131 cases were disposed of, 
109 by mediation and 22 by arbitration. On the other hand, while 
the number of employees affected per case adjusted by mediation 
under the Erdman law was only 3,297, it was 6,414 in cases which 
went to arbitration. Under the Newlands Act mediation cases aver- 
aged 4,914 employees affected as against 7,916 in arbitration cases. 
he mileage involved per case in the arbitration cases is also larger 
than in the mediation cases. Thus, insofar as the significance and 
success of the method of settling disputes can be measured by the 
amount of railroad mileage and the number of employees affected in 
each case adjusted, it is obvious that arbitration has proved more 
important than mediation and conciliation. This is brought out in 
the following table: : 
NUMBER OF MEDIATION AND ARBITRATION CASES UNDER THE ERDMAN ACT 
AND THE NEWLANDS ACT, 1899, AND 1906 TO 1919.1 
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| | Total. | ose. | Total. | case. Total. | case, | Total. | case. | 
| | | | 
a. a i > TH oF | ag ee 
Erdman Act. | | 
ee ee Bek Phos et Rt SR RAIS eRe SPS Te. 1 
BE bGbbew se 1! 2,350| 2,350 | 600 | RRR TASS a Pe) Fee VP. 1 
1907. .... -..--| 1. 5,800] 5,800} 1,250] 1,250 5 | 117,850 | 2,357 | 46, 350 927 6 
ati ORL Ee ici! 2% 11th! Wiiet it ® Aten 7| 34,850] 4,979) 16,250 2,321 | 7 
OS iS sk | 2) 6,450 | 3,225 | 1,480 740 7| 30,270] 4,324 | 13,005 1,858 9 
ASR Oe 7 144, 450 | 20,636 | 33,820 4,831 9 | 146,500 | 16,278 | 44,742 {| 4,971 16 
_ NTRS 1 200 200 | 105 105 7| 17,160 | 2,451 | 5,448 | 7,783 | s 
Ser | 2 44,837 | 22,419 | 31,374 | 15,687 5| 22,763) 4,553 | 16,785) 3,357) = 7 
1913(6} mos.).| 1 43,330 43° 330 | 34,000 | 34,000 5 | 64,217 12,843} 5,7 1, 160 | 6 
ae 16 | 247,417 | 15,464 | 102,629} 6,414] 45 | 433,610 9,636 | 148,379| 3,297| 41 
Newlands Act. 37 Spo cp Rae S yikes ra 
1913 (54 mos.). 5 | 62,053 12,410 | 99,674 | 19,935] 10] 26,068 | 2,607 | 22,444 | 2,244 15 
glia 3 | 146,082 | 48,694 | 55,504 | 18,501 | 21 | 36,131 | 1,721 | 17,884 852 24 
Ss £205 oc a Fe os chal kes cb clves od Palka eked 12 12, 120 1, 593 5, 691 | 474 12 
OO io 5 und 7 48,579 | 6,939 | 9,227 | 1,318] 12 | 239,553 | 19, 963 | 404, 316 | 33,693 19 
so vines bids 0 7 27, 293 3, 899 9,745 1, 392 22 | 172,771 7, $53 76, 528 3,479 23 
0 RS ee ee eee ees we ee 27 20, 483 759 8,445 313 27 
Gg te ol 8a the cdenciwabteaas eed tee Mripeete) Rogh-alr > 5 805 161 270 54 5 
Rotel... ..... | 22 | 283,998 | 12,909 | 174,150 7,916 | 109 | 514,931 | 4,724 | 535,578 | 4,914 | 131 
' | | | 


1 Data taken from Report of the Commissioner of Mediation and Conciliation on the operations of the 
United States Board of Mediation and Conciliation, 1913-1919, Washington, 1920, and from United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 98: Mediation and arbitration of railway labor disputes in the 
United States by Chas. P. Neill, pp. 1-63, Washington, 1912. 

2 Settlement of disputes on all interstate carriers other than lines of 100 miles or less in length and inter- 
state street car lines taken over by United States Railroad Administration during the war. 





The relative value of mediation as compared with arbitration in 
the settlement of disputes can not be entirely measured by the amount 
of mileage involved and the number of employees affected in each 
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case, because the number of men going on strike is not always the 
controlling feature in the success or failure of any strike. The oecu- 
pation of the men may be so important to transportation operations 
that a small number may be in a position to tie up a very extended 
mileage and to throw out of work a considerable number of other 
employees. This would be the position, for example, in the case of 
switchmen, who are key men in railroad operation. While in the 
ease of the legislation under discussion in particular it is true that it 
has covered only a limited number of occupations—those represented 
in the four principal brotherhoods of the railroads, namely, the fire- 
men and enginemen, the conductors, the trainmen, and the engi- 
neers—yet because of the fact that each of these occupations rep- 
resents about the same degree of strategic power in the operation of 
trains, the use of railroad mileage involved, and the number of em- 
ployees affected per case adjusted, becomes of greater value in meas- 
uring the relative importance of arbitration and mediation in the 
settlement of disputes than any other means. : 

The development in the importance of arbitration under these 
Federal laws for the adjustment of disputes upon railroads has thus 
far gone unnoticed in all discussions of these acts, and greater stress 
has been laid upon mediation and conciliation as a means of settling 
disputes. Yet it is this development of Federal adjustment, legisla- 
tion which is of prime interest in connection with the greater stress 
laid on the arbitration features of the new transportation act. Fed- 
eral legislation began with reliance upon arbitration as a sole means 
of adjusting railroad disputes. Subsequent developments showed the 
need for the supplementary processes of mediation and conciliation. 
As these processes grew in importance and as their success was obvi- 
ous, arbitration came to be oohed upon as a complement thereto, 
and, as stated, soon became the means of settling the most important 
disputes. This evolution has now been crystallized, so to speak, in 
the new transportation act, in which mediation and conciliation are 
subordinated in mtent, while the machinery of arbitration is given a 
much more prominent place. 


Difficulties of Arbitration. 


Arbitration, however, has had its difficulties. One of these has 
been in the choosing of the arbitrators. Frequently the arbitrators 
were not selected within the time limit preseribed in the Erdman Act 
and the task of selection then fell upon the Government mediators. 
Aside from the difficulty of getting the two original arbitrators in a 
controversy to agree upon the third party, it was an embarrassing 
duty for the mediators to select the third arbitrator—one who would 
be acceptable to the two other arbitrators and not open to criticism 
on their part for any bias. 

It is necessary that the person appointed by the mediators shall not only in their 
judgment be fair-minded in fact, but shall be free from any present or past affiliations 
which might justify either side in doubting his fair-mindedness.* 

Both the railroad managers and the employees objected to the 
arbitration features of tine Miplawell Act on the ground that the board 
was too small, inasmuch as decision depended on the word of one 
umpire. The railroad employees, through concerted movements, 





4 Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statisties No. 98, p. i.. 
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had endeavored to have questions for a certain definite territory set- 
tled through one series of negotiations. Three distinct territories 
covering the entire country had gradually grown up in the railroad 
world, Eesti as the eastern, western, and southeastern territories. 
A dispute involving all the railways and employees of one-third of 
the country was deemed too serious to trust to the decision of one 
neutral umpire. In 1912 a dispute arose which the roads were 
unwilling to submit to arbitration under the act, and proposed instead 
a larger nonstatutory board, to consist of seven members. 

Each of the parties in dispute selected one man and the five neu- 
trals were chosen by the Commissioner of Labor, the judge of the 
Commerce Court, and the Chief Justice of the United States, from a 
list of names agreed upon by the two boards chosen by the parties. 
Arbitration failed in this case, but dissatisfaction with this feature of 
the act was largely responsible for the passage of the Newlands Act 
on July 15, 1913. In 1914 a dispute covering the western railroad 
territory went to arbitration only after the urgence of the President 
of the United States who had personally called the railroad managers 
into conference, and in 1916 a dispute in the eastern territory cov- 
ering the principal railroad crafts could not be settled by the ordinary 
process of arbitration and was acted upon by Congress in granting 
the principal demands of the men by enactment of the Adamson law. 


Failure of the Arbitration Act of 1888. 


The arbitration act of 1888 was clearly in advance of the spirit of 
the times, and remained a dead letter so far as the settlement of any 
dispute was concerned, and in only one instance was its authority 
invoked for the purpose of inquiring into the merits of a controversy. 
In July, 1894, a commission was appointed to investigate the Pull- 
man car strike begun in May, 1894, which had developed into a general 
strike on the railroads, centering at Chicago, bigs the American 
Railway Union. The commission was not appointed until after the 
strike had practically been lost a week or more,® while its report was 
made three and a half months after its appointment, and about three 
months after the strike leaders had been proceeded against by in- 
junction for interfering with the carriage of the mails and had been 
jailed for contempt of court for disobeying the injunction.® Further- 
more, the report of the commission threw little light upon the merits 
of the controversy itself whereby the public might be enabled to 
judge intelligently as to the justification of the strike. The com- 
mission, among other suseeeyone, recommended a new law embody- 
ing provisions for compulsory enforcement of an arbitration award— 
a requirement more stringent than any contained in the act of 1888.7 
It sought the establishment of a board to handle railroad labor ques- 
tions paralleling the functions of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on the financial and shipping side of railroad operations. 


Appeal to Courts Under Erdman and Newlands Laws. 


The right of appeal from an arbitration award has been exercised 
twice under the laws—once under the Erdman law and once under 





5 Neill, Charles P. Mediation and arbitration of railway labor Disputes in the United States. In 
Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics No. 98, Washington, 1912, p. 2s. 

6 In re Debs 06 1B. Sapere. ie. : 
_ 7 Bulletin of the United Bureau of Labor Statistics No. 98, p. 28. 
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the Newlands Act. In neither case were the appeals productive of 
any results whatever, so far as adjusting the immediate disputes was 
concerned. In the appeal under the dents law® the matter was 
in litigation in the courts for 14 months and in the meantime the 
parties to the controversy reached an agreement by direct negotia- 
tions. In the case under the Newlands Act the appeal on the part 
of the railroad company questioning the authority of the arbitra- 
tion board was dismissed while the award continued operative as 
originally rendered by the arbitration board.’ 

n his comment on the first case mentioned above, the Commis- 
sioner of Labor, one of the mediators under the act, stated that it 
‘“‘was clearly demonstrated in this case that a provision for court 
appeals in an arbitration act must inevitably either remain a dead 
letter or defeat the very purpose of the law itself.” *° 


Operations Under the Railroad Administration. 


All controversies arising on railroads under Federal control which 
could not be settled by the disputants were first submitted to the 
division of labor of the Railroad Administration, by which they were 
referred to the appropriate agency for settlement. Cases involving 
the interpretation of existing agreements were filed with the proper 
adjustment board and cases affecting unorganized employees were 
filed with the assistant director of the labor division. Questions 
concerning interpretation of wage orders of the Director General 
were referred to him for decision. Matters involving changes in 
wages or working conditions and other questions unrelated to exist- 
ing contracts were referred to the Board of Railway Wages and Work- 
ing Conditions. This board handed down no decisions, but made 
recommendations to the Director General for his determination. 
The decisions of the adjustment boards were final. A few cases 
were appealed to the Director General, but in no case was the deci- 
sion of the board reversed. 

The following table indicates the number of cases handled and 
decisions rendered by Adjustment Boards Nos. 1, 2, and 3 from 
their inception until April 7, 1920. 


CASES HANDLED AND DECISIONS RENDERED BY THE THREE RAILWAY BOARDS 
OF ADJUSTMENT DOWN TO APR. 7, 1920. 














Number of cases. Effect of decisions— | Cases 

oi with- 

drawn 

“ . n ia- ‘ w - 
Board. Re- | Dis- On | In fa- aie Com- _— 
. j ; | ror ¢ . 

ceived. | mee | hand. At em- avteed deci- 

Z : ”*\ployees. ”™ | sion. 














Adjustment Board No. 1 (created Mar. 22,1918) 2,089 1,944 | 
| 








145 | 829 | 627 49 439 

Adjustment Board No. 2(created May 31,1918) 1,547 | 1,276 271 | 788 482 6 |...2000- 
Adjustment Board No. 3 (created Nov. 13, 1918) 630 | 533 97 182 | 260 66 25 
SORA 46 b dada de odébe cadbsbeocckcesecee 4,266 3,753 | 513. 1,799 | 1,369 121 | 464 





— — = 


a In some instances these cases were settled locally; some were declared without the jurisdiction of the 





8 In re Southern Pacific Co., 155 Fed. 1001. In Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 


No. 74, p. 206. ; ate 
*In re Georgia & Florida Railway, 215 Federal, 195. In Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor 


Statistics No. 169, p. 50. a Fs 
10 Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics No. 98, p. 19. 
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The eases listed in the table involved only organized employees. 
On April 7, 1920, there had been 720 formal decisions of the division of 
labor of the Railroad Admmuistration affecting unorganized employees 
who were not working under contract. 

It is evident from the table that the majority of deeisions of boards 
t and 2 were in favor of the carriers, wile the majority of the eases 
decided by board 3 were in favor of the employees. The fact that 
the decisions were reached by equipartisan boards with no neutral 
umpire and were in Many Cases unanimous would indicate that the 
merits in each case were obvious, and that there would be no difficulty 
of enforcement. Boards 1 and 2, it will be remembered, handled 
cases involving the more thoroughly organized brotherhoods who had 
been strong enough to put into effect many changes in working con- 
ditions by their own initiative and were therefore in a comparatively 
strong strategic position when the railroads were taken over. Board 
No. 3, which rendered 260 decisions in favor of the employees and 
182 in favor of the carriers, handled cases involving the more poorly 
paid employees and weaker organizations, including the railway 
clerks, telegraphers, switchmen, maintenance-of-way employees and 
shop laborers. 


Railroad Labor Board. 


HE Railroad Labor Board, created by the new transportation act, 

began funetioning immediately upon its appointment and con- 

firmation by the Senate.'' The board had before it cases of all the 
principal railroad crafts and organizations of the country. 

Concerted demands for wage increases had been pending before 
the Railroad Admmistration at the time of its dissolution on March 1. 
Subsequently these demands were considered at Washington by a 
joint conference of the railroad executives and the representatives of 
the principal labor organizations. This joimt conference broke up 
without reaching an agreement just before the Railroad Laber Board 
was constituted. The railroad executives explamed that they could 
not grant the increases requested as they were of the opinion that to 
do so would render necessary an inerease m railroad rates and that 
therefore the question ought to be passed upon by the Railroad Labor 
Board. The board, sitting at Chicago, its headquarters, is now con- 
sidering these demands after listening to voluminous briefs and argu- 
ments on behalf of both sides to the controversy. 

The first action taken by the board was to issue Order No. 1}, 
directing, m accordance with the provisions of the transportation act, 
that beth carriers and employees and subordinate officials having 
differences in dispute should hold conferences of their respective repre= 
sentatives to attempt to compose their own differences before referring 
them to the board for hearing. Any request for intervention by 
the board, it was directed, must contain a statement of the facts in 
the case and the declaration “that the applicants have been and are 
eomplymg with the requirements and provisions of thelaw.’’ The 
effect of this order has been to exclude from hearing by the board the 
demands and grievances from representatives of the so-called outlaw 
labor organizations who had seeeded from the older established 





11 MONTHLY LABOR REviEew ofthe United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, May, 2920, pp. 46 to 48. 
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4 
groups of unions. Certain of these outlaw groups, like the switch- 
men, had gone on strike in April, about the time the board was getting 
ready to function. These outlaw unions had been unable to secure 
conference with the carriers and therefore were unable to comply 
with the provisions of the first order of the board. 

The board in response to an inquiry from the White House has 
promised to hand down its decision on or before July 20. In the 
meantime sporadic strikes, largely of switchmen, are recurring at 
widely separated points, and the whole railroad situation—financial, 
shipping, and labor—is uncertain and disturbed. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 





Economic Importance of the Scientific Work of 
the Government. 


N ADDRESS of timely interest and importance is that made 
on May 20, 1920, before the Washington Academy of Sciences 
by Dr. Edward B. Rosa, chief physicist, United States Bureau 

of Standards, on the subject of ‘The economic importance of the 
scientific work of the Government.” In this wiideted Dr. Rosa 
emphasizes the importance and economic value of scientific investi- 
gations by the Government, citing the preparation of Germany for 
the World War as anilluminating ciniattin and then nioage pe° to point 
out and to support by illustration the very great value of ended 
zation along various lines and of education and general development; 
how the Government is endeavoring, through its different research 
and investigatory agencies, to effect the advancement of the people 
generally; and, nally, the utter inadequacy of the appropriations 
made to carry on its work of research, education, and Tveclarmadin’ 
It is stated that of the total appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, as given in the supply bills and three deficiency bills 
prior to May 1, 1920, amounting to approximately $5,686,005,606, 
or about $50 per capita, only 50 cents per capita was appropriated for 
the threefold purpose mentioned. In view of the fact that the 
enormous expenditures due to the war have caused a careful scrutiny 
to be made of appropriations for scientific research, Dr. Rosa suggests 
that ‘‘it is desirable, therefore, to inquire whether scientific research 
as carried on by the Federal Government is a luxury or a necessity; 
whether it is something to be enjoyed when taxes are light and cur- 
tailed when taxes are heavy; or whether it is creative and wealth 
producing, and therefore to be increased and pee ey when ex- 

nses are abnormally large and a heavy debt must be liquidated. 

e question is, in short, whether scientific and industrial research 
and education are like good seed and fertilizer to a farmer, which are 
essential to the best success, or whether they are as luxuries to the 
rich which consume, but do not produce, and which would be 
curtailed when necessary expenses increase.” 

For the purpose of showing concretely the expenditures of the 
Government for various branches of its work the national budget for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, is divided into six parts, as shown 
in the following table and in Chart A, both of which give the actual 
ee and the per cent the appropriation for each group is 
of the total budget. 





eT a ea antl. Bre cues sal 
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GROUPING OF GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1920. 


Group. Branch of Government work. \mount. cant 





a 


Recent and previous wars, including interest on the public debt, pen- 
sions, War-risk insurance, rehabilitation and care of soldiers, deficit in 
the operation of railways, expenditures of the Shipping Board, Euro- 
pean food relief, and the bonus to Government employees to partially 
cover the increased cost of living due to the war, a total of............ $3, 855,482,586 67.8 

II | War and Navy Departments, including expenses somewhat above a 

RN I ao ans dot ncestas de ccepidebocncesccssosscs 1, 424,138,677 25.0 

III | Primary governmental functions, including Congress, President and 

White House staff, courts and penal establishments, Departments of 

Justice, State, Treasury, Interior, Commerce and Leber, Interstate 

Commerce and other commissions, one-half the District of Columbia, 

including all the necessary functions of Government other than defense, 

except the Commercial activities of Group V and the research, educa- 

tional, and developmental work of Group VI..................-....-..-- 181, 087, 225 3.2 

IV ; Public works, including rivers and harbors, public buildings, Reclama- 

tion Service, post roads, national parks, and railway in Alaska........ 168, 203, 557 3.0 

V | Commercial or onary activities, including the Post Office, 

Patent Office, Land Office, Panama Canal, and Housing Corporation, 

ee rr a Ci ot an iawsewebaclccecccfobccaccoecsscceslebeced 

VI Research, educational and developmental, including the wide range of 

| work of the Agricultural Department, Geological Survey, Bureau of 








Mines, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Bureau of Standards, Bureau of 
Fisheries, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Women’s and Children’s Bureaus, Board for V oca- 
tional Education, Colleges for Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, Li- 
brary of Congress, Smithsonian Institution, and the Public Health 

| al I ce as nse oe Wabstnatenpe aebeaebe cess 57,093, 561 1.0 

| 


Dae diascdvdonecécnevescnescbesnéneessenetgaeugues aaa ...--, 5,686,005, 606 | 100.0 


CHART A.—Distribution of Government Appropriations for Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1920. 





GROUP | 


RECENT AND PREVIOUS WARS 
$3,855,482,586 67.8 PER CENT 














GROUP Il 
ARMY anod NAVY 
$1,424,138,677 25.0 PER CENT 
GROUP Ill | GROUP IV 7 GROUP Vi 
PRIMARY GOVERNMENTAL FUNCTIONS PUBLIC WORKS RESEARCH, ETC. 
$181,087,226 3.2 PER CENT $168,203,557 3.0 PER CENT 1.0 PER CENT 
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The distribution of expenditures for the various subdivisions of 
each of the main divisions into which Group VI is divided is shown in 
the 2 table and the main divisions of the group are illustrated 
in Chart 


DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES OF THE VARIOUS SUBDIVISIONS OF GROUP VI, 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1920.! 













































































Branch of Government work. Xmount. Per cent. 
Agriculture: | 
Forest Service, less receipts of $4,750,000... ..... 2.2... 2.2.22. n-ne nee ene | $4, 191, 869. 00 7.34 
so aiicinentticishin memeitmeded > soe naman iis | 5, 783, 231. 00 10.13 
ee lita diene fucks 5 se hartatinndiy> cenuesceacnnss «anton 4, 905, 820. 00 8. 59 
nal biel dn cenrtncennnenliane neh bane grradenemeete 3, 379, 638. 00 5. 92 
Cooperative agricultural extension work... ................... inh ana Deathigncenniaed 3, 080, 000. 00 5. 40 
 anans dooycs neta ocatinntibd cen etkdep enpelinietnedtaden 2, S11, 365. 00 4. 92 
a oe iee nh cael hasan whinshiesbvigeanipeninminn wor ..---| 1,880, 210. 00 3. 30 
IIIS 6 & « dikicat + cane qucbinn bance odacae indignant sabnmeneen 1, 371, 360. 00 2. 40 
Bureau of = ano ilk ha Manaihsk tevlhe-<onentt ATE I FO Oe .-| 1,381, 571.00 2. 44 
ais scented «dines oneece + garemmnuste +ehojiss dames 742, 170.00 1.30 
ta, sal ancien 0:5 > = deanbaasliabveiaig teirem ba aan pre Dita 594, 320. 60 1. 04 
Te aks Sse eaten ebiennniy <tneren deena 491, 235. 00 86 
I I i a etchinws Baan dncaamns>sncnnsaesan 372, 484. 56 65 
Bureau of Farm Management and Farm Economies. ................--.---- 302, 590. 00 52 
Horticultural, Inseeticide, amd Fungicide Boards... -. ...............------ 252, 940. 00) 44 
I i i ets ns ceebtibihcels  claeiannianinenahhh om 2; 589, 400. 00 4.54 
ee ee | entipmsitinue <anb anembiat > <oned I, 715, 626. 58 3. 01 
; neces acne senate teksten iether oy # 35, 855,880.14 | 62. 80 
Education: ¥ fe 
Federal Board for Vocational FE ducation ....... ne eaeeiaens ostnd ones eenel | 3, T82, 000.00 | 5.57 
Colleges for agricultural and meehanie arts... ....................--------- | 2,500, 000.00 4. 38 
eee Stee oe a Oe el cca necuatege ne aent pen 925, 825. 00 1. 62 
a ha a de citadel (bib gen démanne onleaed 715, 957. 51 125 
tg Bh es cs eis Pa wb taee se EL bbs wis oie eousee- 241, 960. 00 43 
or pe oper orrererrerrrc reer pecreeee reer 121, 987. 75 21 
RE Dg = RR a I iy Fay Oe a 7, 687, 680. 26 | 12. 46 
Commerce and Manufactures: 77 2 
sn. acne wescassadhecheeseruesesacancencceséyss | 1,925, 370.03 | 3 37 
Nn ek bd vcktubie sennWeewwrdewe cone | 1,892, 260. 00 | & 32 
EE Nn rere | 1,274, 490. 00 | = 23 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce.................-------------- 912, 510. 00 | b. 60 
EC erated Eek as cn nadienabenhvasshonsccesenss¢anssps-e | 6, 004, 630. 03 | 10: 52 
See eeeth. ..... Ora Voss. fi Uo pememe! . 0 
Mines and minerals: rie <24 nm 
EPS & Se By RSG SP tt a © 5 ey ee ot ee 1, 661, 353. 50 | 291 
IR ESR. 2 (Ee od ee eh ecclececcaccsusesives 1, 216, 897. 00 | 2.13 
ET el Se ae 2,878, 250.50| 5.04 
Labor: 
SS ES ee Pee eo ee Pe ee 321, 690. 00 | .57 
Children’s and Women’s Bureaus...............:..-..2----2eeeeeseeees ..-| 820, 040. 00 | 56 
eS 113 
ND. Bi Vg & inks dy URE y ABA od a SURGES CUen PAW eS sec bcdedaetie 57, 098, 560. 93 | 100 00 


} 


1 EDITORIAL NOTE.—The amounts eporaptiated aa set forth in this table for the fiscal year ending June 
38, 1920, have been greatly modified for fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. Thus the amount appro- 
priated for the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has been reduced from $321,690 to $243,260, or a 
reduction of $78,430. Similarly the amount appropriated for the Children’s Bureau has been redueed 
from $280,040 to $271,040, or a reduction of $9,000. The appropriation for the Women’s Bureau, however, 
has been increased from $40,000 to $75,000. There is thus a net reduction of $52,430 in the appropriations 
for the ace Sarees classified in the table under the general head of Labor. 


Attention is partieularly called to the that while of the peepee | 1 per cent was set 
aside for research, education, and t (Gr VI), the t amount appropriated for these pur- 
peses:in the field of labor, which: is I one of the greatest now the attention 
ofall classes on iw is.eountry, is only alittle over 1 per cent. (1.13 per eent ».of the tetal appropria- 
tions for Greup In other words, " , and development in the 
field represented by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Children’s Bureau, and the Women’s Bureau, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, was only a little more than 1 cent in every $100 appropriated for all 
purposes. 
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CHART B.—Distributian of Government Appropriations far Research, Education, and Develop- 
ment, Fiscak Year Ending June 30; 1920. 





AGRICULTURE 
$35,855,830 62.8 PER CENT 





EDUCATION 
$7,687,680: b3.5 PER CENT 








COMMERCE ano MANUFACTURE 








$6,004,630 10.5 PER CENT 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
$4,025,440 T.f PER CENT , 
MINES anno MINERALS LABOR 
$2,878,251 5.0 PER CENT $641,/30. 1 PER CENT 








It will be seen from Chart A that, as already stated, based on a 
population of 110,000,000 people, approximately $50 per eapita was 
appropriated in the fiscal year 1920 for operating expenses of the 
Federal Government and that of this amount only about 50 cents 
per capita, or | per cent of the total, was allowed for the wide range 
ineluded im Group VI. 


That.is, of the $50 per year per capita collected for all purposes, $1.50 per year per 
capita is spent. for what is here called the primary functions of government; nearly 
as much more is put.inte public works, and 50 cents per year is put back into research, 
educational and development work, to promote sctenttfic research, to increase pro- 
duction and efficiency, to develop wealth, te promote the public health, and to 
conserve our natural resources. is isa very small part of the total, hardly enough 
to be regarded asa burden on the Nation. Indeed, one is led to wonder whether the 
total burden of taxation would not be lighter if the expenditure for scientific and de- 
v work wereincreased; if, for example, it were $1 per year per capita instead 
of 50 cents. In other words, if $110,000,000 were expended annually for this creative 
and productive work, would it not be easier to collect the five and a half billions for 


other purposes? 
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Research, Educational, and Developmental ‘Work of the Departments. 


T° ANSWER this question intelligently Dr. Rosa proceeds to 
describe in some detail the work of the various departments and 
bureaus of the Government doing research, odananional and develop- 
ment work primarily, taking up first the Agricultural Department, 
which, having to do with the most important industry in the coun- 
try, is credited with 62.8 per cent of the expenditures included in 
Group VI. Other bureaus considered are the Geological Survey, 
Bureau of Mines, Bureau of Standards, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Bureau of Fisheries, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the Children’s Bureau, the Women’s Bureau, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Library of Congress, Smithsonian Institution, and the Public 
Health Service. Summing up his review of the work of these bureaus, 
Dr. Rosa says: 


The work of the Agricultural Department is carried forward on a large scale and 
produces results of great economic and social importance. Some of the other lines of 
work, though of great value, are not on a scale commensurate with the importance of 
the respective subjects. 

The success of industrial research work by the Government has been amply demon- 
strated. That Government laboratories have done scientific and technical work of 
the highest quality, and done it efficiently and acceptably to the public, is admitted 
by those well qualified to speak. Their efficiency will not suffer in comparison with 
that of commercial organizations. It is doubtful if any commercial organization 
could approach the performance of Government laboratories if the board oi directors 
had maintained an inflexible and inadequate salary scale for all the more responsible 
technical and administrative positions. . 

Scientists and engineers in the service of the Government appreciate the opportu- 
nity of carrying on researches and constructing public works.in the public interest 
and of being able to make investigations and publish results unfettered by commercial 
considerations. In consideration of these advantages, many are willing to remain in 
the Government service at less salary than could be earned elsewhere. Until recently 
the Government has been able to retain its able men on the average nearly as well as 
the colleges and the industries. poriig the past few years, however, circumstances 
in this respect have changed. While the cost of living has nearly or quite doubled 
and salaries in the industries and in many of the colleges have been considerably 
increased, Government salaries have increased very little and in the higher grades 
not at all. The result is that in many cases men can not support their families, and 
are obliged to seek employment (or accept employment offered or urged upon them) 
at a living salary. In many cases men who are making a splendid success and have 
regarded the Government service as their career, leave their positions from necessity 
and with the greatest reluctance. Often these positions can not be filled and the work 
suffers or ceases altogether. It is believed, however, that this condition will not 
continue indefinitely. A readjustment of the salary scale must be made if the Gov- 
ernment is to have the services of a competent and permanent staff to conduct its 
scientific and administrative work. In view of the splendid success achieved in the 

t, it does not seem possible that this essential part of an effective government will 
SS allowed to disintegrate and go to pieces. Industrial research conducted by the 
Government with the active cooperation of the industries, and in some cases of the 
States, may be made even more important and successful in the future than in the 
past; for it is needed now more than ever, and is appreciated as never before. 


In order to give a more concrete idea of the practical usefulness 
and economic importance of research and development work a num- 
ber of specific cases are cited in the field of the Bureau of Standards. 
These include the work that that bureau has been doing to effect 
standardization in the building industries, standardization and test- 
ing of automobiles, economy in the use of gasoline and manufactured 
products, standardization of electrical batteries, testing and inspection 
of Government supplies, standardization of specifications for the 
purchase and sale of textiles and chemical products, and to advance 
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safety research and education by studying methods of reducing 
accidents in the industries, formulation of safety codes and rules, 
and, generally, working in cooperation with State accident boards 
and commissions. ‘The economic value of standardization is pointed 
out and it is suggested that the Government is rendering a valuable 
service to the industries by cooperating actively in this constructive 
and useful work. 


Nothing promotes economy and efficiency in the use of raw materials and finished 
products more than intelligent standardization, and the only practicable way is for 
all to cooperate and for the Government to take an active part, helping the manu- 
facturers to study these problems of design and standardization intelligently and 
thoroughly. * * * Since the war, particularly, the high cost of labor and material 
has shown the necessity for economy and increased efficlency, and manufacturers 
are welcoming the assistance of the Government as never beiore. 


Dr. Rosa believes that such work is constructive and wealth pro- 
ducing and yields returns a hundredfold upon the investment. Such 
cooperation reduces misrepresentation and exaggeration in selling. 


Is it not the duty of the Government to cooperate more actively in this constructive 
way with the industries? No other agency can perform this important function. 
The Government would do only a part of the work, but that part is of great importance. 
Engineering societies, manufacturers’ organizations, and individual manufacturing 
companies will do their part, and in many cases the greater part. But if the Govern- 
ment refuses to do its part on the ground that it would increase taxation, the public 
will not be satisfied with the reason given when it knows that at the present time out 
of $50 per capita per annum collected by the Government for all purposes, scarcely 
more than one cent per capita per annum! is expended by the Government for this 
important work, and 5 cents per year per capita would accomplish wonders. The 
matter is of so fundamental importance, and promises results of so great economic and 
social value, that it is to be hoped that some more adequate effort along this line may 
be made. Itseems impossible that such effort would not succeed at least in part, and 
even a partial success would more than repay the cost. 


The Government laboratories and their trained personne! were 
available during the war and they were used to the limit of their 
capacity. 


In view of this experience, and the probability that science and technology will be 
no less important in the future than in the past, the question naturally arises whether 
the Government is making adequate preparation for scientific research as a part of its 
program of military preparedness. In time of war the civil branches of the Govern- 
ment will be called upon immediately for service, and they will be able to render 
invaluable service if they are adequately equipped and manned. In the meantime, 
pending the arrival of the war, which we hope will never come, they will be able to 
render useful service in civil problems and so be more than seli-supporting. This 
kind of preparation for war, which adds nothing to the military budget if the civil 
departments are adequately supported, should appeal to all as practicable and 
desirable. 


The following excerpts from the summary of Dr. Rosa’s argument 
present in brief form his reasons for believing the Government should 
appropriate more liberally for research, education, and development 
work, for which it now sets aside a paltry 1 per cent of its entire budget. 


1. The Government should be constructive and helpful to the people and to business 
wherever possible. It should develop the industries, assist in improving commercial 
and industrial methods, and furnish technical information to manufacturers and others, 
as well as develop agriculture and the public domain. By rendering such service 
the Government tends to establish good relations with business, to elevate business 
methods, toincrease efficiency and to educate in many ways large sections of the public. 
The many services thus rendered cost very little in the aggregate as compared with 
the total expense of the Government, but they are of great practical value and are 











1 Based on the appropriation for the Bureau of Standards, which was over a million dollars. 
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appreciated. by the people. One per cent of the total expenses of the Government 
spent im this constructive way seems a very small proportion in view of the wide 
and the economic value of such work. 

2. But a ef this } per eent is incurred in behali of the Government itself, to 
enable the Government, to purchase its supplies intelligently and to do business in a 
businesslike way. Without this research and testing work, the Government would 
waste more in poner baw it would save by elimimating the research and testing. 
Making purchases without full technical information ts embarrassing to pubtie officials 
and unsatisfactory to business; whereas by always using intelligently drawn specifi- 
eations and making adequate tests, the Government can save money, elevate its own 
service, and ve business methods. Much but not enough of this kind of work 
is now done. It is the duty of the Government to set a good example before the 
business world of efficient and inteligent methods and fair dealing; neither accepting 
goods below the specified quality ner demanding more than is specified. The Govern- 
ment would spend less for its purchases if it spent moré In standardizing the products 
purchased and im tesiing-delivertes systematically. 

3. But apart from the service the Government can render its citizens, and the 
benefit te the State resulting from scientific, educational, and developmental work, 
and apart from the benefit to the Government of having the results of such work in 
constructing buildings and ether public works, and earrymg om its business, this 
kind of werk develops wealth, and the increased wealth can be taxed and hence there 
is a third reason for increasing such work. The war has made it necessary to raise 
many times the revenue formerly required, and the taxation is new an important 
issue. Economizing in the use of raw materials, using cheaper materials, reducing 
waste, developing the public domain, increasing manufacturing efficiency, reducing 
distribution costs, all tend to create wealth and to make it easier for the Government 
to raise the needed revenue. Therefore, if there were no ether reason, this consid- 
eration should appeal to ay ny ee and business men alike; namely, that research 
and development work by the Government develop wealth, and the burden of taxa- 
tion is thereby lightened. 

4. But there is another powerful economic reason for increasing the productive 
developmental work of the Government. The rising cost of ving not only leads to 
hardship and distress, but to industrial unrest, strikes, disorders, and t economic 
losses to the Nation. In order to check rising prices, and if possthble bring down 
prices, it will be necessary to increase production. To do thisit is necessary to reduce 
waste and increase efficiency. This requires greater intelligence and fuller knowl- 
edge, and calls for education, the results of scientific investigation and of intelligent 
and extensive Industrial research. The Government. could not and should net do 
ital?. But neither should it refuse to do its pat, and its part often is to take the lead 
in a constructive and statesmanlike way. It is stupid and blind to think that be- 
cause taxes are we can net afford to do things intelligently. Ilia farmer’s barn 
burns down, he would not sell half hissupply of seed and iertilizer to buy lumber and 
then ei Reape apa By 48 myn berrow money to buy more seed 
and a larger crop usual, im order to increase his income and pay for the 
new barn more easily. I igent. research by the Government, im cooperation with 
the industries, is ike seed fertilizer to a farmer. It stimulates production and 
increases wealth, and pays for itseli many fold. It is as productive and profitable in 

as in war. 

5. Finally, if the reasons already adduced are not sufficient there remains the 


yen wagy Gorgas The development of our intellectual, moral, and material resources 
is the best preparation for war. Food and manufacturing facilities, and adequate 
chbciguipanens tail tlded pemnanal unadlahlo ter siemy macanch; tha sepetiicr 

a p - together 
with am intelligent, citizenry and a just cause are the best preparation for war. A 
standing army and fleets of battleships are not a sufficient. preparation, even if the 
es is fez to the teeth and the battleships are the heaviest, or the swiftest in the 
. ‘The Great War demonstrated that modern wars are not of armies but of 


more important than the initial equipment of armies and fleets. Therefore. a govern- 
meut that pays much attention to education and research and industrial developmental 
work is making the best. preparation for possible wars of the future. This fortunately 
goetuamn epee: temees Saat parent comes. By increasing the power and prestige of 
Nation, such preparation tends to prevent war and so pays for itself twice over. 
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First Annual Convention of the Industrial Re- 
lations Association of America. 


HE Industrial Relations Association of America held its second 
annual convention in Chicago from May 19 to 21, 1920. The 
new organization is a result of a change in the name and con- 
stitution of the earlier National Association of Employment Mana- 
ers, the first convention of which was held in Cleveland in 1919. 
he broadening of the scope of the society is sufficiently mdicated by 
the change in its title. 1at the new organization makes a wider ap- 
peal than the older one did may be inferred from the large number 
of delegates (more than 1,800) attending the recent convention and 
the interest manifested in the proceedings. 

The makers of the program of the recent convention had to face the 
problem of giving adequate expression to the broader purposes of the 
new organization and at the same time providing opportunity for the 
discussion of definite practical problems. The method adopted to 
meet the situation may be seen from an examination of the program. 
The general meetings of the association, occurring in the morning, 
afternoon, and evening of each day were devoted to papers of a 
broad and general significance. The discussion of narrower, con- 
crete problems of industrial relations was provided for by the ar- 
rangement of subject hincheon meetings and sectional dinner meet- 
ings for each day of the convention. 

Of the papers presented at the general meetings, only a few can 
be referred to in this brief review of the convention. The keynote 
speeches of the first session breathed a spirit of optimism with re- 
spect to the possibility of establishing equitable and satisfactory 
relations between employers and employees which was considerably 
dampened as a result of experiences related, and discussions carried 
on in some of the luncheon and dinner meetings later in the session. 
The problem of determining the right line of conduct in the treat- 
ment of labor is not as simple as it appeared to Mr. Cyrus MeCor- | 
mick of the International Harvester és. who gave the address of 
welcome, or to Mr. P. W. Litchfield, of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., who read the opening paper. The myunctions ‘‘to follow the 
dictates of your conscience” or ‘‘to put yourself in the other fel- 
low’s place,’’ however unassailable they may be morally, leave 
something to be desired from a practical point of view. 

In the light of the analysis of present and past industrial conditions 
by Dean L. C. Marshall, of the School of Commerce of the University 
Ho Chicago, the significance of many phases of the present industrial 
situation and the direction in which the efforts of industrial managers 
may be expected to attain results in the way of productive effort on 
the part of the employees were clearly brought out. Similarly Miss 
Mary Van Kleeck’s paper on the ‘‘Status of woman in industry” 
illustrated the advantage that sometimes comes from approaching 
these problems with a disinterested point of view. 

That the foreman is in many cases the chief stumbling block in the 
way of introducing and operating enlightened methods of personnel 

ment has long been reeognized. Naturally, therefore, it was 
pat that in the papers presented under the general subject, ‘‘ Fore- 
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men of the present and future,’’ some light might be shed: on the 
uestion of what to do with an unwilling foreman. The authors of 
the papers, Mr. Leroy Kramer, of the Willys-Overland Co., and Mr. 
A, é Tearocks: of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., seemed to 
think that. the foreman was the most abused man in the plant, to 
whom everyone higher up passed the ‘‘buck;’’ and it was implied 
that the difficulties that arose between personnel men and fore- 
men were usually due to injudicious behavior on the part of the 
ersonnel men themselves. In spite of rather persistent efforts put 
orth by. one or two members of the audience to find out how an 
obstructive foreman should be treated the apparent conviction of the 
authors of the papers that ‘‘there was no such animal” seemed to 
remain unchanged. Some significance in this connection may be 
attached. to the fact that when a request was made that those mem- 
bers of the audience now occupying positions in personnel work who 
had previously been foremen should indicate that fact, more than half 
the audience responded. 

The most dramatic session of the convention was the one in which 
‘““Organized labor in industry” was discussed by Mr. E. J. McCone, 
general manager of the Buffalo Commercial, and Mr. Sidney J. Hill- 
man, president of the Amaigamated Clothing Workers of America. 
the former denouncing the ‘closed-shop”’ principle in general and 
especially in the publishing rooms of the newspaper press, while Mr. 
Hillman discussed the subject from the standpoint of union labor. 

The two addresses at the final meeting of the convention, one by 
Prof. John R. Commons, of the University of Wisconsin, and the 
other by Mr. Jas. A. Emery, counsel for the National Association of 
Manufacturers, were among the most thoughtful and suggestive 
addresses of the convention. Prof. Commons, whose name did not 
appear on the program, was drafted into service that he might 
present the scientific and impartial point of view with respect to 
those phases of the labor problem on which difference of opinion had 
developed during the meeting just described. Prof. Commons 
raised the whole question above the plane of any particular form of 
trade-union activity to the level of general principles and historical 
evolution. Mr. Emery presented what may be called without dis- 
paragement an ultra-legal view of the relations of capital and labor. 

Space is lacking in the present brief notice to list the large number 
of subjects discussed in the various subject luncheon meetings and 
sectional dinner meetings; and so many of these special sessions were 
interesting and instructive that the selection of a small number of 
them for special comment would seem invidious. It may be men- 
tioned in passing that judging from the members attending, the 
interest shown, and the duration of the meetings, the subject making 
an appeal to the largest number of delegates was ‘‘ Americanization.”’ 

If one might be pardoned for making a suggestive criticism of the 
general arrangement of the program of the convention, it would be 
this: ‘Too much time was given up to the large general meetings, and 
too little to sectional meetings for the discussion of definite concrete 

roblems. The result of crowding the sectional meetings into the 
unch periods and the dinner periods was that from a half dozen to a 
dozen meetings were scheduled for the same hour, only one of which 
e delegate could attend, although he might’ be interested in several. 
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If either mornings or afternoons, or possibly both, had been given up 
to sectional meetings, each devoted to a practical discussion of some 
ee of the broad question of industrial relations, the program would 
ave been better balanced, and at least the younger and less expe- 
rienced men among the delegates better satisfied. The feeling was 
frequently expressed among these younger men that while they were 
“oon. Meads of inspiration and enlightenment and breadth of view 
rom the general meetings, they were not deriving as much direct 
help for the solution of their practical problems as they had hoped to 
obtain from hearing in detail of the practices and experiments of 
older and more experienced delegates. 





Appointment of Anthracite Wage Board. 


HE attempt of the anthracite coal operators and miners to 
T negotiate a new wage scale to replace the one entered into 
November 15, 1918, which expired on March 31, 1920, having 
failed, the President, on June 4, appointed a commission of three to 
hear and decide the questions in dispute, suggesting that its report 
be submitted within 60 days, if possible, and stipulating that such 
report form the basis of a new wage agreement to be retroactive to 
April 1, 1920. When it seemed improbable that an agreement 
would be reached after several sessions of the operators’ and miners’ 
representatives, and following an attempt by the Secretary of Labor 
to bring the two sides together on a mutually satisfactory basis, the 
President offered to appoint a wage board constituted similarly to the 
one appointed by him in the bituminous industry (see MonTuiy 
Lasor Review for December, 1919, pp. 61-78, and for April, 1920, 
pp. 40-50). This offer was accepted by the miners and operators, 
each of whom agreed to abide by the board’s decision, also that there 
should be no strikes or lockouts in the industry pending the report 
of the commission. The personnel of the commission is as follows: 
William O. Thompson, president of Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, representing the public. 
Neal J. Ferry, McAdoo, Pa., member of the executive committee 
of the United Mine Workers of America, representing the miners. 
William L. Connell, Scranton, Pa., representing the operators. 


<i. 





— 
_ 


Adjustment of Labor Disputes in the Garment 
Industries in Cleveland.’ 


HE importance of securing continuous production as a war 
measure led to the appointment in 1918, by the Secretary of 

War, of referees to adjudicate issues in dispute between em- 
loyers and workers in the cloak, suit, dress, and skirt industries of 
leveland. These were represented on the one hand by the Cleveland 
Garment Manufacturers’ Association and on the other by the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers Union and six local unions of 





1 Report of board of referees, supplementary award and contingent agreement between the Cleveland 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, Locals 26, 27, 29, 37, 42, and 94, International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union, and the Cleveland Garment Manufacturers’ Association. (Cleveland, 1920] 28 pp. 
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workers in various lines of the related industries. Continuing interest 
exists in the action of this group of employers and workers on account 
of their eemenft to carry on this method of adjusting disputes, 
although the emergency which led to its adoption has passed. 

The action of the Secretary of War followed upon requests made 
by the employers and a representative of the garment workers, who 
were at the time on strike. After the appointment, and upon direc- 
tion of the referees appomted, the workers then on strike returned 
to work and were taken back by their former employers. The ref- 
erees promptly engaged in an investigation of eonditions in Cleveland 
and in other cities which are centers of a similar industry. There 
Was a general recognition of good faith on all sides, of a purpose to 
secure a knowledge of the actual faets, and a fair and impartial spirit 
in the matter of suggesting remedies. It was agreed at the time the 
appomtment of referees was requested that awards should date back 
to August 1, 1918. The wages fixed were to continue for a period of 
not less than eight months, subsequent adjustments to be made on 
the basis of changes in the cost of livmg. The award was made 
October 19, 1918, and employers were allowed until November 16 
to make rermbursements of differences accrued since August 1. 

In devising what might be ealled a permanent plan, certain prin- 
ciples were laid down as necessary for eareful consideration. Con- 
ceding the vital importance of a maximum efficiency, it was said to 
be of equal importance and a necessary adjunct to such efficiency 
that there should be a proper respect for the essential human rights 
of the workers and an adequate safe-guarding of the conditions under 
which they labor and of the sufficiency of their remuneration. <A 

uotation was made from the report of the council of conciliation in 

e cloak and suit industry of New York in which it was said: 

Industrial efficiency may not be sacrificed to the interest of the workers, for how 
can it be to their interest to destroy the business on which they depend for a living; 
nor may efficiency be declared paramount to the human rights of the workers, for 


how in the long run can the industrial efficiency of a country be maintained if the 
human values of its workers are diminished or destroyed? 


The second principle was in brief a recognition of the necessity for 
adequate and impartial methods of promptly adjusting grievances 
and disputes if workers are not to strike and employers are not to 
lock therr workmen out. 

The last pomt was tmposed by the terms of submission to the ref- 
erees of the matters in dispute, which were to the effect that the 
manufacturers were not to be required to enter into agreements with 
the unions, nor the unions to enter into agreements with the manufac- 
turers and assoeiations, ‘‘but that the decisions of the said referee 
or referees shall be the working agreement of both parties.” 

The referees first emphasized the right of both workers and em- 
ployers to enter into organizations representing their respective 
imterests, through which collective agreements should be made 
and ized ‘by all members of the organizations involved. Em- 

loyers should not discharge workers because of trade-union mem- 
rship or legitmate activities, nor should workers use coercive 
methods either to secure members or to induce employers to bar- 
gain with them. Where union-shop conditions éxist they are con- 
tinued, and where union and nonunion workers are found m the 
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same establishments, or the employer limits employee representation 
to persons in his establishments, the continuance of such conditions 
is not. to be regarded as a grievance, 

One of the prime causes of difficulty had been the piece rates, and 

riding the final action, it was agreed that piece prices should be 
itxxed on an hourly basis determined by the referees under an agree- 
ment with commuttees. of workers acceptable to the manufacturer. 
Different: prices. for piecework were fixed for women only when doing 
a different. class of work, the general rule being equal pay for equal 
work. Both week workers and piece workers were to receive pay 
for overtime at the rate of time and one-half, a method of computing 
rates for pieceworkers being described. Adjustment of back pay 
for pieceworkers was. also the subject of special agreements between 
the shopkeepers and workers, subject to the referees in case of 
dispute. 

A supplemental award was subsequently given, embodying the 
results of continued investigation. This award presented a wage 
sehedule establishing rates for workers who had not yet attained full 
proficiency, thus. standardizmg what had heretofore been left to the 
individual judgment of the employers, which was felt to be likely to 
cause disputes, ‘‘however honestly intended.” Sinee this schedule 
made new caleulations necessary, the time for adjusting back pay 
was extended until November 30, 1918. 


Terms of the Agreement. 


Pu method of procedure and the principles controlling were em- 
bodied in a ‘‘continuing agreement’ signed December 24, 1919, 
by representatives of the Garment Manufacturers’ Association, the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, and the joint board 
oi six locals, as well as by the three referees. A preamble sets forth 
the ‘‘primary responsibility to the consuming public’’ under which 
‘‘workers and owners are jointly and separately responsible for the 
cost and quality of the service rendered.” Cooperation and mutual 
helpfulness are declared to be the basis of right and progressive in- 
dustrial relations, intimidation and coercion having no proper place 
in American industry. The agreement is further made ‘‘to provide 
a means whereby the parties may cooperate, both to preserve peace 
in the industry and to further their mutual interests in the common 
enterprise.” Previously adopted principles and awards are aceepted 
in so far as not. inconsistent with expressed provisions of this agree- 
ment. A permanent board of referees is established with power to 
adjust matters which can not be settled between the parties, to pro- 
vide perrodical wage scales for the mdustry, and to see that the agree- 
ment is fairly observed by the parties to it. Am annual serwtiny of 
wage scales is to be made on or about October 1 of each year, recom- 
mendations to be made within 30 days, the scale to be effective not 
earlier than December 1, and to be m force for the year next ensuing 
unless changes due to cost. of living appear to be necessary after four 
months, or on or about April 1. 
Disputes between an employer and an employee in an individual 
shop, affeeting a member of the union, are to be taken up first by the 
employer or his representative and the worker or his representative, 
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the latter to be an employee of the same shop. In ease of failure te 
adjust matters, the manager of the union and the manager of the 
manufacturers’ association will take charge. Disputes of a general 
nature, as regarding hours of work, sanitary standards, wage scales, 
classifications, etc., are to be taken up directly by the manager of the 
union and the manager of the association. If they are unable to 
reach a satisfactory agreement, the matter is to be arbitrated by a 
po cae of the referees, who has the full power of the board, 
subject only to the right of appeal to the board on matters relating to 
principle or policy. 

Piecework is relegated to a subordinate position, the principle of 
week work being approved, but with arrangements for due regard to 
the productive value of the individual worker, based on fair and 
accurate standards, these standards being subject to review by the 
referees. Inside subcontracting is eliminated, each worker to be 
employed directly by the firm in whose shop he is employed, and 
receiving his pay from the firm and not from any other employee. 

Workers in outside shops are to be paid at the same rate as estab- 
lished by the referees for workers in the inside shops, and no em- 
ployer is knowingly to give out work to any outside shop which does 
not maintain the scale, or which otherwise fails to abide by the 
awards, rules, or decisions of the referees, or refuses to submit a dis- 
pute to the referees or their representatives. During slack periods 
work must be distributed among all the workers of a given shop or 
of a given division of the shop as equitably as possible. The agree- 
ment is to be administered so as not to intentionally weaken the 
position of either of the parties to it, but rather to maintain the 
integrity of all organiziations concerned. The manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation and the union are to cooperate in seeing that decisions, rules, 
and disciplinary measures promulgated by the referees are faithfully 
executed or complied with. Strikes and lockouts during the life of 
the agreement are forbidden unless previously authorized by the 
referees. 

The agreement is to remain in force until December 31, 1921, and 
shall be automatically renewed from year to year unless terminated 
by written notice given by either party at least three months before 
the end of the year. Amendments or reconsideration of the terms 
of the agreement may be suggested by either party on similar notice. 
The expenses of the referees and their representatives are to be borne 
equally by the union and the manufacturers’ association. 

A general schedule for workers beginning the trade and covering the 
first year is embodied in Schedule A, which is as follows: 


Men. Per week. 
NEE ee a ee ces Se $16 
ON ee a a aT era 20 
NTE ne ea enanetoermseabecnte 23 
Women. 
NN NR a, a en $14 
OD, 5. o6a\nincs niedeh = +d Geb dd Be vite o 44 400s 2440 +4. 16 
a ad eeieae seer aae an 18 
ee ee re Ns oc ae ce eee eee eel ak Se i 20 


Schedule B bears date of January 1, 1920, and establishes rates 
for the different employments in the coat and suit industry, the skirt 
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industry, and the dress industry. An appendix gives an account of 
the procedure in a case in which a worker was disciplined by his 
union for an attempt to violate the agreement, a fine of $25 being 
imposed. The matter was submitted to a referee, it appearing that 
the manufacturers employing the offending worker, who had failed to 
pay his fine, continued to keep him in their employment, thus nulli- 
fying all attempts at discipline. The rule was laid down that it was 
the duty of the association and of the union alike to see that the terms 
of the agreement are lived up to and that manufacturers must indi- 
vidually be loyal to the association and the members individually 
loyal to the union. Neither organization should disregard the action 
properly taken by the other within the scope of its own authority. 
The worker can not evade his responsibility by leaving the union, nor can he avoid 
compliance with the order of the grievance committee by doing so. The manufac- 
turers are duty bound to assist in the enforcement of the agreement. If they continue 


to employ the worker, as long as he has not been purged of his violation, they are in 
effect assisting in the violation of both the letter and the spirit of the agreement. 


British Industry and Finance at the End of the 
War. ! 


URING the war the annual study of industry and finance, made 
by the section of economic science and statistics of the British 
Association, while containing much else of interest, was 

devoted largely to a consideration of the extent and results of the 
employment of women in occupations which had formerly been 
looked upon as men’s exclusively. In the latest report of the section, 
which has recently appeared, the same plan is followed, but conditions 
have changed so entirely that this main part is of much less interest 
than the one chapter dealing with the decrease in the number of 
women industrially employed since the signing of the armistice. 

The book contains four chapters dealing with the replacement of 
men by women in industry during the year ending April, 1918, giving 
both a general view of the subject and a more detailed inquiry into 
the situation in the engineering and metal trades, the clothing trades, 
and in communication and transport. A fifth chapter takes up the 
position of women in industry, after the signing of the armistice, 
giving data as to numbers employed up to April, 1919. These five 
chapters constitute the first section of the book; the second takes up 
financial questions, dealing with the banking position, currency, 
foreign exchange, and what the author terms ‘‘reaping the inflation 
harvest.” This section was written after active warfare ended, and 
brings the situation down to the middle of 1919. 

The study of the extent to which women were replacing men in 
industry during the year 1917-18 follows the lines of similar studies 
for the preceding years of the war. One of the most striking features 
of the year was the rapid growth of trade-unionism among women. 





This increase has been most noticeable in the great general unions which have for 
the most part been organizing women in the engineering trades; the membership of 





1 Industry and Finance (supplementary volume), being the results of inquiries arranged by the section 
of economic science and statistics of the British Association during the years 1918 and 1919. Edited by 
Acam W. Kirkaldy. London, 1920, 150 pp. 
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the. National Federation of Women Workers is now [September, 1918] 50,000, and the 
National Union of General Workers has acquired 15,000 new female members during 
the past year. But there has beem a startling increase in the numbers enrolled im 
industrial unions. The United Garment Workers’ Union has 50,000 women mentbers 
now, an. increase of 30,000 on the numbers of a year ago; the Amalgamated Society of 
Tailors and Tailoresses has trebled its female membership; and the General Union of 
Textile Workers has added at least: 20,000 women to its numbers, more than trebling 
its membership. 

Between the signing of the armistice and Apiil, 1919, the industrial 
changes, complicated as they were by the payment of unemployment 
benefits and y the uncertainty as to what form the bill to restore 
prewar practices might take, were so numerous that the report hesi- 
tates to draw any eonclusion as to the permanent effect of their war 
experiences upon the position of women m mdustry. Following the 
cessation of hostilities. there was a marked increase in the number of 
men and decrease m the number of women industrially employed, so 
that in April, 1919, the percentage of women to the total number of 
weempeaile was only 3.4 higher than it was m July, 1914. 

To a considerable extent the dropping of women took place in the 
strictly war industries, and represented rather a cessation of demand 
for the particular kind of work they were doing than their replace- 
ment by men. As the peace-time industries revived, however, men 
rather than women were taken on, sometimes even in processes which 
in prewar days had been looked upon as women’s, so that the net 
result of the movement was to lessen materially the field for wonten’s 

oyment. The movement of the sexes in and out of the mdustrial 
field between the signing of the armistice and April, 1919, is shown in 
the followmg table: 
RELATIVE INCREASE OR DECREASE IN BMPLOYMENT OF MALES AND FEMALES, 


FROM NOVEMBER, 1918, TO APRIL, 1919, IN INDUSTRIAL UNDERTAKINGS AND 
MUNICIPAL AND. GOVERNMENT ESTABLISHMENTS. 















































November, 1918. | April, 1919, 
| 
ta : | | 
Increase (+-)' or de- 
=a —)ascom- 
Ser sand sengroup. ‘of total | ‘cftoial | beremploved 
} Number | Oockors | Number | 0 oters| since Novemiber 
_ employed. employed. 1948 , 
1 ef each. of each . 
sex. Sex. 
Per 
Number. ount. 
Men (over 18 years of Age) nen e even 4,333,,000| 82.4] 4,973,000 85.2 +640,000| +147 
Boys (under IS years of age)........... 925, 000 17. & 866, 000 14.8) — 59,000; — &3 
| SARE OE eas PLL 5, 251, 000 100.0 | 5,839, 000 100.0 | +589,000 | +11.0 
Women (over 18 years.of'age)......... 2,325, 000 78.1 | 1,.785,,000 74.5. | —530;,400 | —23.2 
Girls (under 18 years:of age)......... | "652 000: 2.9} "612000 25.5| — 40,000) —61 
Ws dite ditneatin ti allibinnnncden 2;, 977, 000 100.0 | 2,397, 000 100. 0 | —579, 000 | —19.5 














Tn agriculture, in finance and commerce, in the civil service and in 
professional pursuits, the decrease in the number of women employed 
was less marked than in industry proper. Whether this situation will 
change as unemployment becomes more pressing is uncertam. Ap- 
parently there is a tendency to look upon industrial employment as 
the prerogative of men, and to allow women to retain it. only when 
there is an abundance for all comers. 
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Any difficulty experienced by men in obtaining work will act against the retention 
of women, for the ite of the returned soldier is strong and rouses quick sympathy. 
Much, as far as women are concerned, depends, therefore, om the extent to which men 
are absorbed into industry in the near future. 


Banking, Currency, and War Finance. 


Pur sections on banking, currency, and war finanee show the extent 
of the credit. expansion which took place during the war, and 
give a full statement of the position of the Bank of England in July, 
1919, as compared with August 6, 1913, and various intervening dates. 
For jomt steck banks and savings banks, the figures are brought up 
only to the summer of 1918. Some space is devoted to the amalga- 
mation movement between banks, which had “attamed such dimen- 
sions that #% aroused fears m the commercial world of the establish- 
ment of a money trust.’? A comuaittee was appointed im March, 1918, 
to investigate the situation and report whether the movement was 
really a menace. In May the committee reported that while there 
was no indication of any attempt to establish a bankmg combine or 
money trust, “‘it appears to us not altogether mpossible that ¢ireum- 
stances might produce something approaching to it at a compara- 
tively early date.”’ The eommittee therefore recommended that it 
should be made obligatory to ebtam the approval of the Government 
before any further amalgamations should be announced or effected. 
A. chronologieal review is given of the various measures taken by 
the Government to finance the war, and the rapid merease m the cost 
of warfare as the years passed is shown. The total average daily 
expenditures. were as follows: 


Year ending Mar. 31, 1914................- £541, 000 ($2,632,776.50, par. ) 

Year ending Mar. 31, 1915................. £2,059, 006 ($10,020,123.50, par.) 
Year endimg Mar. 32, 1916................- £4, 260, 000: ($20,731,290.00, par.) 
Year ending Mar. 31, 1917. -............-... £6, 022, 000 ($29,306,063.00, par.) 
Yeas ending Mar. 31, 1978................. £7, 387, 000 ($35 948,835.50, par.) 
Wear ending Mar. 31, 1919................. £7, 067, 000 ($34,391 555.50, par.) 


For the period from April I, 1919, to August 2, 1919, the total 
average daily expenditure was £4,028,000 ($19,602,262, par). 

The actual total expenditure of the Government from August 2, 
1914, to August 2, 1919, was £10,031,841,492 ($48,819,956,620.82, 
par). Subtracting from this the normal expenditures for the five 
years, assuming that these had increased at the rate of the ten years 
preceding the war, and subtracting also half of the loans made to the 
Allies, as it is presumed that this amount will eventually be repaid, 
the conclusion is reached that the money cost of the war to the 
United Kimgdom up to August 2, 1919, was about £8,000,000,000 
($38,932,000,000, par). 





Development of the Labor Situation in Australia. ! 
Development and Grewth of Trade-Unions. 
Us: the middle of the nineteenth eentury, the occupied parts 


of Australia had been mainly devoted to pastoral pursuits. 
The discevery of gold, however, m 1851 attracted immigrants 





1 This article is a summary of a report prepared for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, by Trade Commissioner A. W. Ferrin, Melbourne, Australia. 
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from Europe. Many of these, finding the gold fields less lucrative 
than expected, drifted to the towns and cities, where they adopted 
mechanical pursuits. This increase in population of the cities gave 
impetus to the building trades, and it was in these and in printing 
that the first trade-unions were formed, with the limitation of work- 
ing hours as the chief object. These early unions were governed by 
the English acts of 1824 and 1825, which recognized the right of 
workmen to combine, but construed combination in restraint of trade 
to be unlawful. 

The eight-hour day was first secured by Sydney stonemasons as 
early as 1855, and this shortened week gradually gained ground until 
it became general throughout the continent in 1896. With it union- 
ism made rapid progress, owing to industrial expansion, and by 1885 
over 100 unions were in existence, with an aggregate membership 
exceeding 50,000. Increased wages were secured, through numerous 
strikes, and trades-union acts were passed in New South Wales, Vic- 
toria, and Queensland recognizing unions as lawful bodies on an 
equality with other organizations. 

This period was followed by some reaction and a decrease in num- 
ber and membership, although a movement toward a community of 
interest between the various unions in each colony gained headway. 
Several intercolonial labor conferences were held—at Sydney in 1879 
and 1885, at Melbourne in 1884, Adelaide in 1886, Brisbane in 1888, 
and Hobart in 1889—through which it was decided to obtain direct 
labor representation in the State parliaments, with the formulation 
of a labor electoral program, thus endowing the labor unions with a 
distinctly political mission. A disastrous general strike in 1890 ac- 
centuated the desire of unionism to make its power impressively 
felt, and until the formation of the Commonwealth the Labor Party 
grew, becoming a very important factor in the politics of all States. 

After the establishment of the Commonwealth of Australia in 1900, 
labor carried the general elections and appointed a labor ministry 
in 1904. It again secured control of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in 1908-9, in 1910-1913, and in 1914-1916. In 1916, when the 
conscription issue ye the party, its leader joined the Liberals in 
forming a ‘‘national”’ ministry, which administered the government 
during the remainder of the war and since, though returning to office 
in December, 1919, with a decreased and small majority over the 
labor representation. An interstate federation of unions, which had 
been a subject of discussion at all the intercolonial congresses except 
the first, reached fruition in 1913 with a simple scheme of national 
organization. At present, 95 out of 394 separate associations and 

oups of associations are organized on an interstate basis, these 
Gavin a membership of 470,000. The total number of unionists, 
including members of bodies not having interstate affiliations, is esti- 
mated at 580,000, or more than 10 per cent of the entire population 
of the Commonwealth. 

In each of the metropolitan towns, as well as in some industrial 
centers, central organizations, known as the labor or trades hall coun- 
cil, or the labor federation, have been established, these central organ- 
izations electing members to the national council. There are 4 cen- 
tral councils in New South Wales, 5 in Victoria, 5 in Queensland, 3 
in South Australia, 10 in West Australia, and 1 in Tasmania. 





. 
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The membership in unions by trades in Australia at the end of 1919 
is indicated in the following official table: 


MEMBERSHIP OF TRADE-UNIONS IN AUSTRALIA AT END OF 1919, BY INDUSTRY 

















GROUP. 
Member- | ee | inate 
Industry group. ’ ship. | Industry group. “ a 

| ae 17, 066 | Railway and tramway............ sveees 74,813 
Engineering, metal works............ .---| 47,135 || Other land transport.......... pabdidikieatee 14, 487 
Food, drink, tobacco, etc................- ed! bee eo ae rere 50, 433 
Clothing, hats, boots, etc......... ey 29,908 || Pastoral, acricultural.................... 44,176 
Books, printing, ete......... PP OR Hite Ge | 11,972 || Domestic, hotels, etc...............-.-. 11, 169 
Other manufacturing..................... | 30,673 || Miscellameous.................--.-----. 133, 855 
Re gee, shane ee FE PRRRAEY Sa 35, 7Al ——__——- 
Beene, GUAFTSES, GEC... 6. once cscccess as EP 35, 519 a Ries kee bareaeb esos 581, 755 








Labor Legislation. 


AUSTRALIA is well provided with labor laws, hours, wages, and 

conditions of labor being carefully regulated by legislation, 
State or Federal. In several States liberal provision is made for 
workers killed or injured in industrial disputes, old-age and invalid 
pensions are paid, and minimum wages, based on the statistically 
arrived at cost of living, are decreed by courts and boards for the 
settlement of industrial disputes and strikes. In general, it may be 
said that in no country in the world is the welfare of the worker 
hedged about by more leat safeguards than in Australia. 

Not accepting existing conditions as ideal, however, the official 
Labor Party includes in its program many policies of a socialistic 
nature, such as the nationalization of industries, railways having 
long been nationalized, or State owned; public services in most mu- 
nicipalities, including tramways, being publicly owned and operated; 
and industrial enterprises, such as sugar refining, being state owned. 
The Commonwealth Government owns and operates a large line of 
overseas cargo boats. This trend toward Government ownership is 
particularly strong in Queensland, where somewhat radical measures 
of regulation of prices, including in many cases confiscation of com- 
modities, have been adopted. 


Regulation of Wages, Hours, and General Labor Conditions. 


WO systems, based upon different principles, are in operation in 
Australia for the regulation of wages, hours, and general con- 
ditions of labor. The ‘wages board”’ system, prevailing in Victoria 
and Tasmania, has as its chief aim the prevention of disputes by the 
regulation of wages, hours, etc., by a special board appointed for a 
specific industry on application or petition; while under the “in- 
dustrial arbitration court” system, prevailing in Western Australia, 
an industry does not ordinarily come under review until after a dis- 
pute has actually arisen. New South Wales, Queensland, and South 


Australia have both systems. 


The Wages Board System. 


Introduced into Victoria in 1896, the wages board system at first 
covered only the employment of women and children in a few occu- 
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pations, but has been extended by subsequent legislation to cover 
practically every industry and trade for all classes of labor. The 
action of this system is briefly as follows: 

The minister of labor, upon being asked by employers or employees 
in a certain industry, to move the appointment of a special board for 
that industry, introduces a resolution in the State parliament which 
must be passed by both houses. An order in council is then issued, 
constituting a board of not less than 4 and not more than 10 mem- 
bers, who are selected by the minister from nominations in the daily 
papers, opportunities for protest being given through the same chan- 
nel, by employers and employees in the given industry. When con- 
stituted, the board elects a ~ ts hed who votes only in case of a tie. 
The decisions of the board are submitted to the minister for approval, 
and the employers and employees may appeal from the board’s de- 
cision to a court composed i judge of the supreme court of the 
State, appointed for a fixed period, and one representative each of the 
employers and employees, appointed for the duration of the case in 
review. The decision of this court is final and is enforced by the 
factories and shops department. : 

In practically every trade minimum wages, based upon statistical 
figures of the cost of living, have been established. With the recent 
rapid rise in the cost of living, dissatisfaction with the awards is 
common, resulting in more frequent demands for revision. At the 
end of 1919 the State wages board of New South Wales proposed for 
all trades a minimum wage of £3 17s. 6d. [$18.86, par] a week for 
married men with families, which represented an increase of 17s. 6d. 
[$4.26, par] a week. This suggestion, however, failed of parliamen- 
tary sanction and the New South Wales manufacturers maintained 
that this minimum wage, being above the average of the trades in 
other States, handicapped them in competition with other factories, 
and have started an agitation for a minimum wage for the Common- 
wealth which would put all States on an equal footing. 


The Industrial Arbitration Court System. 


Since under the industrial arbitration court system industries do 
not come under review until a dispute has arisen, it is quite feasible 
for the two systems to work together as they do in New South Wales, 
Queensland, and South Australia. Where wages boards are unable 
to settle satisfactorily the conditions in a given industry, either side 
can appeal to the industrial arbitration court and all agreements 
which have been reached by conferences between employers and em- 
ployees can be registered with the court, thus acquiring the standing 
of court awards. 

The diverse provisions of the laws of the various States have lead 
to movements either to extend the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth 
court over all industrial matters, or to adopt uniform laws for all 
States. 

Penalties Against Strikes and Lockouts. 


tS penalties against breaches of awards and against striking and 

locking out do not seem to have been idéogether effective. The 
most drastic provisions are those of New South Wales, where in addi- 
tion to a small pecuniary penalty, the union which strikes may be 
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deregistered and lose all status under the act and the provision 
whereby a court may direct employers to give preference to union 
labor may also be canceled. A fine of £1,000 [$4,866.50, par] is im- 
posed upon an employer who locks his men out and his status or that 
of the association may be taken away. In other States the money 
penalty against strikes is small. In South Australia strike leaders 
may be imprisoned for three months, as may also be leaders of strikes 
in contravention of awards and orders of the Commonweealth court. 

The smallness of the penalties as contrasted with the interest in- 
volved in any serious industrial dispute and the infrequency with 
which penalties have been imposed, appear to have hampered the 
efficacy of the system. The following table is indicative of the ex- 
tent and consequences of strikes in the Commonwealth from 1913 
the first year in which systematic collection of such statistics was 
undertaken, through 1918: 


STRIKES IN AUSTRALIA, 1913 TO 1918, INCLUSIVE, 


[£1 at par=$4.8665.] 


Number of work people 

















‘4 involved. 
Number —— - aves | Number Total esti- 
Year. of dis- lish : ts —--—— - ——| of working | mated loss 
putes. | affect 9 sé | days lost. | in wages. 
| affected. | nirectly.| 4, "1, | Total. | 
elit directly. 
‘ 
OES See wee ee 208 921 33, 493 16,790 | 50,238 | 623, 528 £287,739 
ES ee eee } 337 | 1, 203 43, O73 27, 976 71, 049 1, 090, 395 551, 228 
EE yee Fee 358 942 | 57, 005 24, 287 81, 292 583, 225 299, 633 
Saban, ee SEE: > SE ta 5O8 1,536 128, 546 42,137 170, 683 1, 678, 930 | 967, 604 
Aer oR eR Terie | 444 | 1,941 | 154,061 19,909 | 173,970 | 4,399,658 | 2,594,808 
I eR ee | 298/| 1,154! 42,533} 13,886] 56,439 320, 653 372, 384 
es ee ee ee . — ——— = 
0) eS ae 2,152 | 7, 697 458, 781 144, 985 603, 716 8, 756, 389 5, 073,346 


Of the total strikes by far the greatest number, 1,411, occurred in 
New South Wales. 
Strikes in 1919. 


HE full number of strikes and disputes in 1919, with figures of 
persons involved and losses of wages, has not yet been tabu- 
lated. Numerous brief strikes affecting only localities took place 
but were quickly compromised by yielding in general to the claims of 
labor. Other strikes of great seriousness and affecting industries gen- 
erally were: 
Seamen’s Strike. 


The seamen’s strike, which lasted 15 weeks and caused an esti- 
mated loss of wages of $15, 000,000, tied up all interstate shipping for 
11 weeks and forced the suspension of many industries in Victoria 
dependent upon coal imported from New South Wales. It is esti- 
mated that 30,000 persons were thrown out of work in Victoria and 
that 100,000 persons were directly affected, while practically the 
whole ulation of Victoria, as well as an appreciable percentage of 
that of t e other States, was indirectly but seriously affected. Tas- 
mania and New Zealand were almost entire ly isolated from the main- 
land for 14 weeks. 
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Marine Engineers’ Strike. 


In December, 1919, a strike of marine engineers began, lasting until 
February 25, 1920. This was typical ‘direct action,” the strikers 
maintaining that the great and rapid increase in the cost of living 
rendered the Commonwealth Arbitration Court’s prewar award obso- 
lete. They further asserted that overseas engineers were being better 
remunerated than those engaged in Australian coastal trade. The 
strike caused an almost complete cessation of interstate water traffic 
for 10 weeks, and practically isolated New Zealand from Australia as 
well as tying up two trans-Pacific passenger steamers and delaying 
the sailing of a number of boats to England. Industries subsisting 
on sea-borne coal from New South Wales were in a number of cases 
closed down and severe restrictions on the domestic and industrial 
use of gas and electricity were imposed. It is estimated that at least 
15,000 persons were thrown out of work by this strike, though the 
engineers number but a few hundred, and that the total loss of wages 
reached $5,000,000. 

Reiterated refusals on the part of the engineers to submit their 
demands to the Commonwealth arbitration court were followed by 
a drastic edict of the Federal Government, which made it an offense 
to contribute money or goods to the Institute of Marine Engineers 
or to cash a draft presented by a member of the institute, with a 
penalty of £100 [$486.65, par], six months’ imprisonment, or both. 
The marine engineers withstood this action for two weeks and then 
agreed to accept the offer of the shipowners to advance their wages 
a certain amount and submit the difference between their demands 
and the shipowners’ offer to an independent tribunal, but not to the 


Commonwealth arbitration court. Under the agreement the Gov- 


ernment canceled the edict and promised to drop the action for 
deregistration of the union. This ‘ compromise”’ proved satisfactory 
and ships were promptly manned and commerce and industry 
resumed. Wages of marine engineers were fixed in 1912 by the 
Commonwealth arbitration court at £12 [$58.40, par] per month for 
the lowest grade to £34 [$165.46, par] for the highest. These were 
increased in 1917 by 15 per cent and raised again in 1918 to £15 
($73, par] and £42 [$204.39, par], respectively. Under the agree- 
ment by which they returned to work they were to be paid £19 
($92.46, par] for juniors and £51 [$248.19, par] for chiefs of large 
boats, with the question of increases to be considered by a tribunal 


specially appointed for the purpose. 


Important direct consequences of the engineers’ strike, aside from 
its purely labor aspects, are the impetus which it gave to the develop- 
ment of the brown coal fields of Victoria, from which it is expected 
to supply Melbourne with electrical power and render the city inde- 

endent of New South Wales coal; and the decision of one of the 
eading shipping companies trading with the Pacific Islands to 
eliminate Australia from its itineraries. 


Broken Hill Strike. 


One of the most protracted industria] disturbances in recent 
Australian history has been the strike of miners at Broken Hill, 
New South Wales, which began in May, 1919. 
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Originally this strike was not one of employees against employers, 
but beginning with a revolt of mine carpenters against the New 
South Wales Arbitration Court, grew with an interunion dis- 
pute between the Federal Engine Drivers’ Association and the 
Amalgamated Miners’ Association, in which members of each refused 
to work with members of the other, and only when all the under- 
ground work had been suspended for weeks, developed into a strike 
of miners against the owners of the mines. Work having ceased, 
the two disputing unions conferred and peace was restored between 
them with the mutual agreement that neither union would interfere 
with the other nor accept any agreement with the mining companies 
which was not acceptable to the other. However, the Amalgamated 
Miners’ Association decided to act independently, and presented to 
the mining companies a set of demands which it declined to submit 
to arbitration, and which the companies refused to concede. As the 
strike progressed, the Federated Engine Drivers’ Association, which 
favored arbitration of the demands, decided not to be bound by its 
agreement with the Amalgamated Miners’ Association, and returned 
to work. Altogether about 1,700 union men are working on the 
surface, and the pumping and other work necessary to keep the 
mines alive has been continued, but the 5,272 miners employed in 
the underground work are insistent upon their demands for a 6-hour 
shift, five days a week, abolition of the contract system and of the 
night shift, and a flat wage rate of £1 [$4.87, par] a day for all men 
and boys. The companies are as determined as the men and the 
arbitration court appears powerless, and there the matter stands. 

The Broken Hill strike is interesting, probably unique, in the way 
in which it has been financed. Funds have been received regularly 
from unions throughout Australia and from individuals, amounting 
to £1,500 ($7,299.75, par] a week, which by means of an ingenious 
and well-carried out relief system have been sufficient to maintain 
the strikers in reasonable comfort. In the distribution of strike 
relief, supplies are purchased by a central committee and given out 
in return for coupons, allotted to each striker according to the 
number dependent upon him, and all handling and distribution is 
done by organized parties of strikers. Firewood is distributed 
through a special store; school children are provided with soup and 
bread at noon; a shoe making and repairing shop has been estab- 
lished where strikers understanding cobbling work without pay, the 
leather being purchased out of the general fund; a barber shop is run 
on the same principle, and the single men among the strikers have 
formed a mess camp in which they cook, serve, and clean up by 
turns. 

No violence has occurred at any time during the strike, and as long 
as contributions continue the Amalgamated Miners’ Association, it 
seems, will be able to maintain the strike without difficulty. Strike 
breaking by means of nonunionists imported from other States is out 
of the question, for practically every miner in Australia belongs to a 
union, and there is no foreign population or immigration to draw 
upon. Both sides in the struggle are so strong that an ending of the 
strike in 1920 without interference by the State does not seem likely, 
and the State has not the constitutional power to force a settlement. 
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The Forty-Hour Week Movement. 


HILE the motive of the majority of recent strikes in Australia 

has been mainly a desire for increased wages to compensate 

the increased cost of living, a new movement is gaining headway 

which has for its object a further reduction of working hours from 

the 48 per week. This has spread to unions of all sorts in all States 

and, though considered by the Commonwealth arbitration court, any 

decision by that body is pending further deliberation. The ultimate 

result of the agitation is uncertain, but the present strength of the 

labor element of the population predicts that the erasure of Saturday 
from the working week is not unlikely. 


The ‘Lazy Strike.”’ 


ANOTHER feature of Australia’s labor disputes is the “‘go-slow” 

policy, or ‘lazy strike,’ which reduces output to a minimum, 
with the idea of forcing concessions from capital. It has been 
adopted with much effect in the Government dockyards, where the 
riveters reduced their average of rivets to 73 per day per man against 
a normal of 273; by telephone operators, who refused to answer more 
than a certain number of calls per day; and at several ports, especially 
Townsville, Queensland, where the wharf laborers have taken up 
the ‘“go-slow”’ ag d so successfully that a number of overseas 
shipping companies have eliminated Townsville as a port of call, 
declaring that they could not get their boats unloaded in the time 
allotted them. 


The Industrial Future. 


IX general, it may be said that neither capital nor labor finds the 

existing legislation for the avoidance and settlement of industrial 
disputes in Australia satisfactory. Labor is dissatisfied with the 
wage-board system because it fixes wages for a period, before the 
completion of which the rapid advance in the cost of living has made 
the award inadequate; and with arbitration because it believes that 
more can be obtained by direct action than by resorting to courts. 
Capital objects to both systems because of the alleged difficulty of 
inducing labor to abide by awards and determinations, and the 
belief that the boards and courts are too radical. 

Commercial interests in Australia have expressed the desire that a 
new system be established whereby the employers and employees 
can meet on friendly terms and come to a proper understanding of 
each other’s difficulties. In line with this idea, a royal commission 
has been appointed, sitting at Melbourne, to consider the subject of 
industrial unrest and to fix, if possible, a basic wage for the whole 
Commonwealth. 
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Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been received 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers through 
monthly reports of actual selling prices.’ 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on April 
15 and May 15, 1920, and on May 15, 1919, as well as the percentage 
changes in the month and in the year. For example, the price of 
sugar in May, 1919, was 10.6 cents; in April, 1920, 20.2 cents; and 
in May, 1920, 25.4 cents. The figures show an increase of 26 per 
cent in the month and an increase of 140 per cent in the year. The 
cost of 22 articles combined ? increased 3 per cent in the month and 
17 per cent in the year. 

TABLE 1—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
———_ OR DECREASE, MAY 15, 1920, COMPARED WITH MAY 15, 1919, AND APR, 
[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per eent and over are given in whole numbers. | 


























| Per cent of increase (+) 
ad crease (—) May 
Average retail price on- 15, 190, ‘ ak Aen 
- with— 
Article, Unit. 
May 15, | Apr.15,} May 15,| May 15, | Apr. 15, 
1919. 1920, 1920. 1919, 1920. 
' ‘gees aa a | | 
Cents. | Cents. Cents. 
ON EEE ETS Pound,......- 44.4 43.2 43.4 — 2 + 0.4 
| RRRESE BE ha aes t. Oa — gere 41.6 39. 9 39.9 — 4 0 
Rib roast......-..- wees enn ye dese -leeves 00... 020 35.2 33.5 33.4) — 5 — 0.3 
a pin Me Fe 5 dial be re ail 29. 7 | 26. 6 26.5 | — il 4 
ar, «iin 4 6oh dhe sien aD tad We seen 22.5 | 19.0 1.8} — 16 -1 
ines stesencenchatedt Fae ee 43.0 | 43.2 422.5; —1 | 2 
es va ss pints chip awdaca | ada pap 56.7 | 51.6 52. 6 | — 7 | + 2 
i tnsepnsths + dxwivne <eneee ef ey ee BP ences 54.5} 53.6 55.5) + 2 +4 
EES was cccesnsccevdeerserth seed SEPA! 39. 6 | 43.0 42.1 | + 6 — 2 
Eg. os ww tivine dco eosin aww eta Gite = 43.5 47.8 47.1 + 8 — | 
Salmon (canned).................-|...-. tds 31.9 | 37.8 37.1 L 16 -2 
2 RS Se ae 14.9 | 16.3 16. 2 + 9 | 1 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened). .| 15-16 0z. can. 15.1 | 14.4 14.7 — 3 2 
ihn «snsaceensteras Pound...... | 67.9} 76.1 71.6 + 5 | — 6 
Perr rer. re Pivnatas 40.4 | 43.2 43.3 7 4 0.2 
in iacccowsscccessusetnsed Te 35.3 | 36.1 36.5 3 1 
St a ne renee ae Osawa. 42. 2 | 42.8 42.9 + 2 + 0.2 
Sica weed occecahannls denne ns oe ae 38. 8 | 30.1 29.8 — 23 | — | 
ae eee a in oh toa ae ie daws 33.9 37.5 37.2 | + 10 — 1 
weees, strictly fresh................ Dozen.......| 53.1 | 52.8 52.9 — 0.4 | + 0.2 
SM taiahien a < ee kcis = + 06e0ssen es | POG... << 9.8 | 11.2 11.5 +17 | + 3 
ily Coc acknccanccses sledeae RL ES 7.5 8.1 8.7 + 16 | + 7 
ES eee meee GBiide de 6.2 6.5 7.4 | +19 | +14 





1 In addition to retail prices of food, the Bureau secures prices of coal, gas, and dry goods from each of 
51 cities and publishes these prices as follows: Coal, in the March and September issues of the MONTHLY . 
LABOR REVIEW; gas, in the June issue; dry goods, in the April, July, October, and December issues, 

2 The following are the 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family: Sirloin 
steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, 
eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, tea. These include all articles for which 
prices have been secured each month since 1913 with the exception of lamb, for which the Bureau has no 
consumption figures. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERCENT 
ee ee ~ 7 DECREASE, MAY 15, 1920, COMPARED WITH MAY 15,1919, AND APR. 
, Soncluded. 
































Per cent of increase (+) 
wr F ‘ he or decrease (—) May 
Average retail price on 15, 1920, compared 
Article. Unit. sig 
May 15, | Apr. 15, | May 15,| May 15, | Apr. 15, 
1919. 1920. 1920. 1919. 1920. 
Cents. Cents. | Cents. 
aad btwe'n sch veestensces Pound...... 8.5 10.4 10.5 + 24 + 1 
= BEL Sus veg saben -bicvcenss 8-oz. pkg.... 14.1 14.1 14.1 0 0 
oe ga aan t mame Pomd.<-| i03| 33] m7} 2% | ft 
CO ececesesecesecsecccccscces| F QUHG.....- ve . “aU. d < 
OS SEP Se ae eee ee me ae 13.4 18. 6 18.7 + 40 +1 
ET 0.0.0.0 csnunpeseiedas cece ee ee 12.0 11.8 11.8 — 2 0 
Gd ob bs. cSewentude diedecdevbed ee 3.3 9.1 9.6 +191 + 5 
ea shh ones bcaveves qmstnanel hes cous | 10.7 10.1 8.0 — 2 —21 
SSS RRAR RRR SSSA titl pate do...... | 9.6 92 84) —12 a9 
Peery Pea a No, 2can.. .| 7.5 16.8 16. 8 | — 4 0 
ES Ci nen cons nnchesisecdanantl RE iy 0 a= 19.1 18.5 18.6 — 3 +1 
Peas, canned...........-.-.-.-.++-/eeees | Pas | 19.0 19. 0 19.1 + 1 +1 
rt ch aetet nee de «pons taneediimtend we | 15.8 15.1 15.1 — 4 0 
Sugar, granulated................. a Sawsvel 10.6 20. 2 25.4 +140 +26 
hc dbdadddibhiesddade cess os ddskdn aged Oscches 69.8 73.3 74.0 + 6 +1 
ete RS ea SR FS A ee _ > | 40.5 49.1 49.2 + 21 + 0.2 
oa, ca ie na 23. 2 28.4 28.3 + 22 — 0.4 
ee RR Re ay ee tips ae 16.5 26.9 27.4 + 66 +2 
NER 600 ins ieencccecsccccesess Dozen .| 38. 8 41.7 43. 2 + li +4 
interes betas «de hus anne dndesediede oe |” ae 54.1 64.6 71.8 + 33 +11 
IN i, 6.5. SAREE atl « cinkida'n SUN Bid al nisas bhp e Une dwaws de <daceesesasi +17 | + 3 








See note 2, p. 67. 





Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on May 15 of each year, 1913 to 1920, together with 
the percentage change in May of each year compared with May, 
1913. For example, as compared with the price in May, 1913, sugar 
showed a decrease of 7 per cent in 1914. In May, 1915, the price 
showed an increase of 26 per cent; in May, 1916, an increase of 59 
per cent; in May, 1917, an’ increase of 87 per cent; in May, 1918, 
an increase of 69 per cent; in May, 1919, an increase of 96 per cent; 
and in May, 1920, an increase of 370 per cent. This means that the 
price of sugar in May, 1920, was nearly five times as much as it was 
in May, 1913. ; 

The cost of 22 articles combined increased 123 per cent during the 
seven-year period. 
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TABLE 2.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MAY 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1914 TO 1920, COMPARED 
WITH MAY 15, 1913. 








[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 




















| 

| Per cent of increase (+) or decrease 
Average retail price May 15— | (—) May 15 of each specified year, 

| compared with May 15, 1913. 























Article. Unit. 
| | | | | | | | 
| 1913 1914 1915, 1916 1917 1918)1919 1920) 1914 | 1915) pus pd 1918, 1919 1920 
j | | | | | | | | 
| | | | 
Cts.| Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts.! | | 
firloin steak. ..... Pound. ...'25. 6:25. 8 25. 8:27. 7 32. 3'40. 0/44. 4/43.4/4+- 14 14+ 84+ 264+ 56/4 73+ 70 
Round steak......'... do. . .... 22. 2:23. 3/23. 0:24. 9.29. 6.38. 0.41. 6.39. 9 5it+ 4 12\4- 33/4 71 87 + 80 
Rib roast. ........|...do...... 20. 0,20. 3/20. 1/21. 7,25. $31. 8.35. 2'33.4'4- 24 114 914+ 29)+ 59\+ 76+ 67 
Chuck roast.......|... do. . ....'16. 1/16. 5,16. 117. 5.21. 5/27. 8 29. 7/26. 5 2 0 9+ 34)4+ 73)+ 84+ 65 
i. ae cee do. . ....'12. 2)12. 512. 2:13. 0 16.3'21.9,22.518.8+ 2 0 7\+ 34'+ 80)4+ S84/4+ 54 
Perk chops......../..- do. ..... 20. 9,22. 3:20. 9/22. 9 30. 6/36. 7|43.0,42.5,+ 7 0+ 10|+ 46+ 76) +106, +103 
ern sy do. ..... 26.9 26. 8 26. 5 28. 541. 8 50. 5.56. 7.52. 6 —0. 4 1+ 6 > + RR +1114 96 
See me. do. ..... 26. 7/26. 7:25. 6 29. 3,38. 7\45. 6'54. 5.55.5 0 4 10 45 + 71,+104 +108 
Lamb, leg of......!..-. do. . ....'19. 4,19. 8:21. 7/23. 2.29. 7/36. 8:39. 6:42.14 2 12;}+ 20 53 + 90) 4+ 104)4+117 
I dora tld x nae eran do. ..... 22. 2:22. 7/21. 4|24. 1/29. 3!37. 9\43. 5147. 114+ 2 4 91+ 32 71\+ 964112 
Salmon (canned). .|...do....../....|....|19. $20. 0.25. 7/29. 6'31.937.1'.....).....).....]....-|..0.e]eeee- Jesece 
Milk, fresh. ....... Quart..... 8.8 8.9) 8.8 8.810.413.214.916.24 1 0 0+ 18+ 50+ 69/4 84 
Milk, evaporated | 15-l6o0unce ....'....|/....)..../..../.... SR RM es SPR) Ee ee eae A SS ee 
(unsweetened). ean. | | | | | 
anal EA Pound....'35. 9 32. 7/34. 7 37. 2.46. 7,51.067.971.6— 9— 34+ 4\+ 30+ 42\+ &9/+ 99 
Oleomargarine....'... TE DTS se WU pa eS a RE a ee ee SR Pees AG 
Nut margarine.... ... EE EE Pl ae ee eA Oe ee eee een ee ee ae ay 
_ _ _ Nite eee Fee do. . .... 21.9 22. 8:23. 4.24. 833.833.442.242.9+ 4 7 13 54+ 53'+ 931+ 96 
Es Sor do. ..... 15.815. 515. 116. 827.832.938.829.8— 2 4 6 + 76 +108) +146\+ 89 
tl lias: alle A al ide Tos ockadovlces PE: Le BE dices fail: ERR ae 
Eggs, strictly fresh | Dozen... .. 26.326. 7/26. 1 28, 240.042. 453.1529 + 2— V+ 7+ 52+ 61)/+102)+101 
ree Pound....| 5.6) 6.2) 7.2) 7.0) 9.5) 9.9) 9.811.5 4+ 11.4 29'+ 25)4+ 70+ 77\+ 75|4+105 
ER do......! 3.3) 3.3) 4.6) 3.9) 8.8) 6.6) 7.5) 8.7 0 + 39 + 18)\+167) +100 +127| +164 
Cem meal... ......}... do......| 2.9 3.1) 3.3) 3.2) 5.3) 7.0) 6.2) 7.44 7+ 144+ 10\4+ 83\+141)+114|4+155 
Rolled oats........'/... ES SS Ree See es See eee Ds a Naa eM ictandlscacb intense’ _——- 
Corn Flakes....... ee a ns, lacs aematnowtieses a eR SRP, Beer Hips SSRs 2 aides 
| package. | 
Te cat amadt Ms ble <os clencaclemecclaeeanlaowaslsnpine Deis 
package. 








Beans, navy......|... one hoe Seg 
a TITRA tee do......! 1.6) 1.9) 1. 
CT eet.) ee es 
SN ae oslo « te ee eae i ay eee a, ae i Misco tls ied aeasles te ploxeester eee lesen 
















Beans, baked. .... | I lave atwaaslon ox Pe eS ea Se Oe es Cee eee Seen 
RE ES a Be roe a ee eee) eee ee ee pee iain balay aaa alia 
Peas, Ccanned...... ... bad itwlicactess clpeestaccclccce OM d..... ee Cee eee eee Lc scwaia 
EEE ED OE EES Te ES ee ee eee Dy) ee eee ee ees Pe See aa 
Sugar, granulated.| Pound....| 5.4) 5.0 6.8 8.6)10.1) 9.1 10.6 25.4 7+ 26+ 59/+ 8&7 + 69+ 96)4+270 
Ms dened de ecececclace do. ..... 54.454. 754. 4 54. 6/55. 9.63. 869.874.0+ 1 0+0.4)+ 3+ 17+ 284 36 
PE ae do. . ..../29. 8:29. 7,30. 0.29. 9)30. 1/30. 1 40.5 49.2 —0.3.4+ 140.3 l 1+ 36 65 
Tb cskwhncsowteod aan <2 i MO as wells des alesecclavescalesonclesece Siemon 
i 12.512 


2. 614. 415. DP Moigistocdeatdecduledgesioese<leecdaiewebe 


seceeweee es eo ehVn 6 eee we cee eee eee weer eee wees SEe bh the OD waren ween eee eee 











| | 
me weneted arti- |............}... OE eae a Gas Aten AS Se + 14+ 34 12+ 55+ 63+ 91/4123 
cles.! 





1 See note 2, p. 67. 


Relative Retail Prices of 22 Articles of Food. 


N TABLE 3 the average monthly and yearly prices of 22 food 
articles * are shown as relative prices or percentages of the 
average prices for the year 1913. These relatives are computed by 
dividing the average price of each commodity for each month and 
each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. Relative 
prices must be used with caution. For example, the relative price of 
pork chops in November, 1919, was 200, which means that the money 
price was 200 per cent of the money price in 1913, or, in other words, 



















tFor list of articles, see note 2, p. 67. 
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the price doubled. The relative price of pork chops in December 
was 181, showing a drop of 19 points from 200, which is a decrease of 
only 9.5 per cent. . 

In the last column of this table are given index numbers ‘ showing 
the changes by months and years in the retail cost of the 22 food 
articles weighted according to the importance of each article in the 
consumption of the average family. Prices are obtained each month 
for 43 food articles, but only 22 of these are included in the retail 
food price index, because the amounts consumed by the average 
family have been obtained as yet for only these 22 food articles. 
These articles comprise about two-thirds of the entire food budget 
of the average family and reflect with great accuracy changes in the 
cost of the food budget. The figure representing the cost of these 
22 food articles was 211 im April and 216 im “May. This shows 
that, as compared with 1913, the cost of these food articles was in 
May, 1920, more than double what it was in 1913, and that during 
the month from April to May there was an increase of 3 per cent in 
the cost of these articles. 

The curve shown in the chart on page 74 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket and the 
trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers given 
in the table. The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale,° 
because the percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately 
shown than on the arithmetic scale. 





4 For a discussion of the method used in the computation of these index figures, see MONTHLY LABOR 
REVIEW for March, 1920, p. 34. 

5 For a discussion of the logarithmic chart, see article on ‘‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio charts”’ 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, “ The ‘ratio’ chart,”’ 
by Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, 
June, 1917, 24 pp. 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 


ABLE 4 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of 22 food articles ®° in May, 1920, compared 
with the average cost in the year 1913, in May, 1919, and in April, 
1920. For 11 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year 
and one-month periods. These cities have tin scheduled by the 
Bureau at different dates since 1913. For Savannah, Ga., the com- 
person is given only for the month, as this city was first scheduled 
»y the Bureau in 1920. These percentage changes are based on 
actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on 
the average family consumption of these articles in each city.’ 


TABLE 4.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF 22 FOOD ARTICLES IN 
MAY, 1920, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN APRIL, 1920, MAY, 1919, AND WITH THE 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 








Percentage increase May, 1920, Percentage increase May, 1920, 
compared with— compared with— 
City. | —_— —_—— City. a“ 
, May, +) 405 “a- May, ae il 
1913 1919. April, 1920. 1913 1919; April, 1920. 














0 EE 117 18 5 Milwaukee....... 122 17 2 
Baltimore.......- 117 10 | 2 Minneapolis. ..... 125 19 2 
Birmingham ..... 123 14 4 Ss Se 17 4 
I teens mieaeon 106 14 | 0 ae 100 13 1] 
noun walks eons $ 14 2 New Haven...... 109 15 3 
Rs whee o wien 115 13 a0.4 || New Orleans..... 108 ll l 
a 21 5 New York.....-. 111 15 1 
Charleston... ..... 116 11 2 Se ee - 11 | 3 
Chicago. .......-- 120 21 0.4 |} Omaha........... 127 19 | 2 
Cincinnati........ 120 19 3 2) ee ee 20 3 
Cleveland ........ 119 19 a(0.4 | Philadelphia..... 111 | 14 | l 
tO a er 13 1 Pittsburgh....... 109 | 13 | 1 
le ie 110 16 3 Portimee. Bie... <2). 0.2... 13 | 35 
See eee 108 | 12 2 || Portland, Oreg... 99 | 17 3 
| ee 128 19 0.2 || Providence....... 115 15 { 
Fall River.....-.. 111 16 4 Richmond....... 126 14 6 
SEE ee ee 19 3 Rochester...... 7 ee 15 3 
Indianapolis... -.| 119 20 3 _ ae 130 19 0.4 
Jacksonville... ...| 105 15 eet LO ee eee 20 4 
Kansas City, Mo. 2 19 2 Salt Lake City... 102 20 7 
Little Rock...... 110 17 2 San Francisco. . . . 100 19 4 
Los Angeles. ..... 93 17 4 EE adh cacdcuebibe toaves s 3 
Louisville.......- 116 13 5 || Seranton......... 1i4 15 2 
Manchester... . -| 112 15 4 || Seattle....... Fe 103 15 3 
Memphis......... | 119 13 2 Springfield, Hl...'........ 22 2 

| Washington, D.C 115 il 1 

a Decrease 


6 For list of articles see note 2, p. 67. 
7 The consumption figure used for each article in each city is given in the MONTHLY LABOR Review of 
November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. 
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Retail Prices of Dry Goods in the United States. ' 


HE following table gives the average retail prices of 10 articles of 

T dry goods on the 15th of May, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, and 

1920. The averages given are based on the retail prices of 
standard brands only. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON MAY 15, 1915, 1916, 1917, 
1918, 1919, AND 1920, IN 51 CITIES, 








Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. 








Article. Average retail price on May 15—| Average retail price on May 15— 


1915 | 1916 | 1917) 1918 1919 1920 1915} 1916 


1917} 1918} 1919 











$s $ 3 $ $ $ 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch -/0. ' . 069/0. 075/0. 098)0. 
Percale — - 138) . - 2991/0. 3790. 548} . 125} . . 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. .|...do..) . ‘ ‘ . 267} . 233) . 368) . . 089} . - - 240) ‘ 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch ve YS , 146) .: - 343) .654! . ; - 160} . 290} .347) . 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch ...d0.. . 525) . 686] . 150) .15 ee | P 
Muslin, bleached ---40..] . . 108} . 146) . 321] . 272) . 425) . 112). . 345) . 273) . 
werner --.00..] . 315} .¢ ; - 724 1. 208} 303) .¢ - 430) .798) . 793/1. 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90 Sahf of . 938'1. 0681. 964)1. 849 2. 650) . . 863) 1. 058) 2. - 929)3. 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch....| Yard.) . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 293) . 465) . K 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by mG Loess 









































Birmingham, Ala. | Boston, Mass. 
's g | $ 


ew Se | 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch . 0. 063/0. 0750. 094/0. 210/0. 150 0. 257 0. 068 0. 073)0. 100 0. 197'0. 
oo cbikb daub haces: co eves sss .--0..| . 125] . 132} .190} .305| .317, .474) . 125} .177| .325} . 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. .|...do..) . . - 138) . .213 .324) . 0 . 125 . 305) . 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ......./...d0..) . . . 7; .326 450) .125, .125) . 166 - 310| ° 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch wr SE : Rt oe . 645) . pelenskcalskoat ‘ 
Muslin, bieached................|...d0..| 097] 110). 270 °410) -121) °129)°- 157)". 309) - 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4 ...0..| .270} .309} .385) .639| .640 1.019) .316) .345) .465! .751) . 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90 ach.|. ° - 960 1. of . 950 1. 242 1. 950)1. 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch... - 111] .158) .287| 203 380): 123) .127| / 160-391) +312). 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. . .|...do.. . 740) .690)..... 8 REM GOERS | 670) . 950'1. 117/1. 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 ir. | 6. 560.6.600)..-- |... whens tahtas 7506. 














Buftalo, N. Y. 





cheeneeeny 


om 
= 
ow 


Calico, 24 to 25 inch 

Percale 

Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch. . . 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ..... 
G dress, 32-inch. ....... 
Muslin, bleached 

Sheeting, bleached, 94.......-- all 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90......: 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch... 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch . ..|... 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 























ls ls is 
0. 078)0. 13,0. 
. 142) .178) . 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch. . 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch......... 
Gin dress, 32-inch 
Muslin, leached 

Sheeting, bleached, 9-4. ne Bip P z . 330) . 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90....... “|. 069)1. 175]1. 483/2. 3. 000} . 890) . 981 1. 197 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch. . .. “| 2125] . 250) .314) . 398] .117, .121/ . 148) 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. . .|...do.. : - 920)1. : - 967 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 } Le ae ; . 800)6. coe ; 




















1 Retail prices of dry goods are published in the April, July ,October,and December issues ofthe MONTHLY 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON MAY 15, 1915, 1916, 1917, 
1918, 1919, AND 1920, IN 51 CITI ES—Continued. 











Chicago, ill. | Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Article. Unit. Average retail price on May 15 Average retail price on May 15— 


1915 1916 1917) 1918/1919 1920/1915! 1916 1917 1918 1919) 1990 















































Sas oe Ss. SB. BB. Be 
Calico, 24 to 25inch............. Yard .|0. 062/0. 076.0. 100)0. 183.0. 18110. 248/0. 062/0. 076|0. 098 0. 233'0. 160/10. 277 
BN nndnn0 avesie-dssecesaeo olan do..| .125) .144| .195) .355) .348) .513) .125) .130) .170| . 283] . 200) . 495 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch-. ---do..| .076; .091) .125) .250) .222) .317} 076| .091| .125| . 253) .230) .317 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch........|..- do..| .121) .140 - 186) . 343} .330) .457) .113) .129) .165) .290) .275) . 458 
Gingham dress, 32-inch.........)..-. do..| .250} .250)..... nein | .581) .758) .150) .165).....|.....| .562) .664 
Muslin, bleached. ..............|... do..| .098} .113) .151} .307) .294) . 432) . 105) .116) . 137) . 269} . 256] . 400 
eteg bleached, 9-4.........!... do..| .314| .356| .439) .822} .765 1.244] .279) .341) .398} .726) .701/1.020 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90...... | Each.) .787) .924 1. 218)2. 040)1. 831 2.912) .683) .846 1.0631.743/1. 830 2. 500 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inches..|) Yard.) .119) .132) . 174) .349) .288) .447| .117) .125 .150) .343) .300) .410 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... |... Se ee Cee .800)1.005}.....).....).00..1.....) .600) .850!.....11.000 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80...... 2 So ee 3. 500/4. 50015. 304 6.220 .....)..... 
Cleveland, Ohio. Columbus, Ohio. 
s i$ s i$ BS bs $ i$ 3 $ 

Calico, 24 to 25inch............. | Yard. .0.066/0. 067)0. 090,0. 201 0. 150)0.235).....)..... 10. 110/0. 196 0. 176)0. 288 
errr eee |...do..| .125) .125) .168) .320) .339) .559)...../..... .185| . 336) .343) .646 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch..|...do..| .080) .086) .117) .267) .250) .358).....'..... . 125) .250) .212) .363 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ......- |_..do..| .125} .125! .157] .300) -329) .480)...../..... . 215) .350) .354) . 461 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch... ..... |...do..| .250) .250)...../..... ft iieadhngsodesiegs Same 588] .733 
Muslin, bleached.............. |...do..) .116] .117| .158 - 338) .200) .461).....|..... .170| .309) . 263] .445 
—wormy bleached, 9-4......... |...do..| .336] .374| .486] .776] .758/1.148]...../..... .456| .769| .726/1.323 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90... ..- | Each.) .887/1.023)1. 190)1.965/1.777|2.917|...../..... 1. 214/1. 906/1. 877/2. 991 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch....| Yard.! .119} .117| .146) .360) .298) .468).....)..... .164) .361) .329) . 430 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... .!...do..).....|..... .875}1. 250)... .. 2 ep Bae .850)1. 200! .900)1. 417 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80... ._. Pair..|.....|.....'3. 750.5. 333/6. 542.6. 636)...../..... 2. 75015. 500|5. 980)6 475 

| Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. 

| cs a 

~<a sezeai en ew Ss @ SB 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch...........-- | Yard. 0.05610. 72:0. 098.0. 198 0. 186 0. 250\0. 070 0. 080 0. 100.0. 229)... .. 0. 263 
Re eae ae |_..do..! .150} .125| .159) .330) .330) .455) .144) .150, .200) .450) .360 .630 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch..|...do... .077} .100) .119) .225) .197) .294) .090 .100 .117) .300) .250 .380 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch........ |-+-do..| .114] .117) .150) .310) .320) .461) .128) .151) .180 .350| .332) . 482 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch... ..... ey Sb es Ren tataena ea} b pM EE bcncclacesclésctdacacel sO0nl o0Un 
Muslin, bleached ............... }...do..| .104] .106) .140) .282) .254) .418) .117, .118) .167| .361] .287) .520 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4......... |...do..| .277] .315) .391| .672) .658/1.033) .322) .382 .496] .939] .839 1.312 
Sheets, bleached 81 by 90...... | Each.| .767 858) . 981/1. 628/1. 656 2. 683) .836, .963 1. 461/2. 397/2. O82 3. 361 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch.... Yard.| .116} .110) .150) .276) .274) .411| .125 .145) .188) .390) .356) .503 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ..|}...do..).....]..... i ae eee iS SS Pee 1. 163/1. 500/1. 025 1. 000 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 90...) Sh ee gee oad. 16. 500/5. 667/6. 960)... . |... 22). .008 |4. 875)6. 057 7.313 

| 

| tu | aes aes 

| Detroit, Mich. Fall River, Mass. 

Pew cLot okt Lt Lb bh b 
Calico, 24 to 25inch............. | Yard./0.070'0. 077/0. 101.0. 210,0. 164 0. 2490. 070 0. 070.0. 090 0. 190 0. 170 0. 290 
a |...do..} .125) .129) .193) .326) .337| .520) .125 .125  .163) .363) .308, .453 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. .|...do..| .084| .096) .130) .268) .241) .354) .088 .097) .120 .266 .223) .343 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch........ |...d0..| .125) .125) .198) .275) .317) .469) .119, .119) .150) .310) .293) .423 
Gingham dress, 32-inch......... lecOcd y Mticsenchoswus ee Been eee ee eer ie 
Muslin, bleached .............-- |...do..| 123] .129) .180) .345] 291) .512| .112) .131, .150) .304) .260) . 480 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4......... |...d0..| .323) .373] .471) . 771] .760)1.117) .335) .400 .440) .727) .795 1.150 
Sheets, bleached 81 by 90...... Each.| .900/1. 043/1. 320/2. 083)1. 908/2. 987) .880 .920 1. 183,1.690)1. 824 2. 583 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch... Yard.) .121 -125| . 159} .320} .293) .420) .108) .110 .145) .240) .297| .370 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... .|...do..|.....|..... | .913}1.488] .995] .988)...../...0./..2.. | 980) ..... ere 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by BPagvess y, APs oe Lege | — an ee Oe) ee ae |.....|5. 980 5. 410 

I 
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Houston, Tex. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Article. Unit. | Average retail price on May 15— | Average retail price on May 15— 
| 1915 1916 | 1917| 1918 1919 1920; 1915 1916 | 1917 1918 | 1919} 1920 
| 
| -. = i ae s |s |s 
Calico, 24 to 25 ineh............. as ee Cee en @. 150.0. 320/0. 058) 0. 0740. 1020. 200/09. 164)0. 253 
re ae ee eS Sere. Tr Is il - 348) .518} . 125) . 133] .183) .314) .313) . 483 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 ineh. .|...do..|.....|.....|.....)..... . 225) .338] .O77| .092) .124) .245) .263] .345 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch........)... DS ES a . 297) .408} . 120) .122} .188) .277} .320) .465 
Gingham, dress, 32-ineh-. . ..._. eS? ES SR aT Ee 553 a Rae See Tee 468) 613 
Muslin, bleached... ..........-- ws ee See ae ee ‘ | .429] .108) .114| .147) .302} .2927 . 461 
aera - bleached, 9-4.........|..- OE a Oe Se eee . 608 1.038] .305} .357} .441) .752) .780/1. 207 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90...... Bach.}..... Se Ae a SGI 1. 577 2. 664] .788} .889}1. 070/1. 688) 1. 897/2. 910 
Outing flannel, 27 to inch... -| Yard.|..- Dials a Ain ad | 265} 353}. 118} . 121 -149) 326 208 439 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. : .|...do..|.....|.....|...../..... ee * a See cer -980' . 895)1. 187 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80...... Weis |; ... 3.3. —_ | ARPS '6. 433.6. 500).....|.....) 3. 4904. 827 5. 19556. 858 
Jacksonville, Fla. Kansas City, Mo. 
‘Gos A ae eg a Bs 
Oe a ae ee s i ee; 
Calico, 24 to 25inch............. Yard .\0. 070)0. 080/0. 125/0. 193)0. 2250. 250/0. 071)0. 075.0. 100;0. 235 0. 184:0. 275 
iets ina ot ante -«.d0..} . 125} . 138} .200} 320} .445| .643] . 142] . 150, 178) .350| .373] . 545 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. .|...do.. .095} .150} .300} . 263) .390} .086} . 100} . 133) . 295 - 250) . 364 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch... ..... _..d0.. 138} . 180} .343| .370| . 463] . 120] . 138) . 166) .326| .369} .503 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch... .-...- ae . Se oe . - a Coe . 610) .714 
Muslin, bleached... ............ ...d0.. - 128} . 173} .338) .330) .523) .115) .122) .160) .319) .324) . 486 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4......... ..-do.. ‘ .460} .740} .850'1.310} .327] .383] .441) .7 | .828)1. 275 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90...... Bach - 9001. 145)2. 003/2. 117|3. 016} .765| . 893 1. 150/1. 760)1. 910)3. 063 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch.... Yard - 117) . 150} .317} . 288} .483) .113) .120) .158) .310) .351) .428 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... .|...do..).....}..... .650) .750] .6501.000).....)..... | .6901. 167)... .. ‘1. 250 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80...... Dale..}...cihoave '3. 500 6. 00/6. 500}6. 500)... -..--|2.615,3. 750)6. 00/6. 333 
Little Rock, Ark. Los Angeles, Calif. 
—_——- 
SB fs ot ae 
. Calico, 24 to 25 imeh............. Yard. 0. 065 .070)0. 076/0. 098 ..... 0. 186)0. 180 
es i chinks, 0cas. 5 cethig «0 awe ...do.. - 150} .150} .194) .329) .379) .531 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 ineh. .|...do.. - 082} .098) .138, .280) . 263) .368 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch... .-..... ---d0.. . 118} . 125) .190) .297) .361) .445 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch. ....... — = . - Se pee . 600} . 737 
Muslin, bleached............... -»-d0.. 3) . 114] .120) .159) .339) . 275] .445 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4. ........ ...d0.. sl) .316] .368) .455) .740} .755'1. 038 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90... . .. Each,} . 817] . 975)1. 275 1. 944)1. 853)2. 650 
Outing flannel, 27 to 2 inch....| Yard.} . 117] .115} .161| .350} 360) . 433 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. -.}...do..!.....].....| .650} .750/1.000/1. 348)... ../.....! 1. 000/1. 250} . 9900/1. 000 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80...... Pair... ORE OR anys SOs. 8. 208 
| | 
Manchester, N. H. 
Tn ee 
Calico, 24 to 25 ineh............. Yard. 0.070, 0. 080/0. 117/0. 223,0. 215.0. 303 
is + ekitdinn tte} ownage > each ohh ..do.. - 122) .124) .163) .305) .277| .461 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch..|...do-.. - 082} .094) .125} .300) . . 303 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch... ..... .-.d0.. - 121) . 119) .159) .353) .281) .399 
om ag dress, 32-inch........ ee a ae ee ee ey ae -«-.-| -408) .617 
Muslin, bleached............... 1..do.. 2112} °7124]"2160}" 7334) . 283) 514 
Shooting, bleached. 9-4 ites Giains ..-d0.. . 328} .366} .469} .777| .699/1. 127 
Sheets, bleached poh bo » abies Each. - 863, 1. 006} 1. 293/12. 101)1. 688)2. 651 
Outing flannel, 27 to Winch....| Yard. 103} 114) 142). 283) .277| . 391 
annel, white, wool, 27-inch. ..|...do..}.....|..-..| -670}.....[...../1.375).....)..... . 795}1. 250}... .. 1. 095 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80...... Pair..|.....|.....|--.../4.6001.....|5500|.....|..... 2.980}... 5. ss. 988 
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Memphis, Tenn.: 


























Milwaukee, Wis. 





_ 
9 


1916, 1917, 


Article. Unit. | Average retail price on May 15 Average retail price on May 15 
| 1915 | 1916 | 1917} 1918} 1919} 1920 / 1915 | 1916 1917) 1918/1919 1920 
* Cd 
| $ s $ ~ i$ = < g . g ~ z 
sonia 24 te SE fei. . ...2-- oe. | Ye ng 0. 061/0. 069 0. 099/0. 235)0. 184/0. 2 257 0. 060'0. 074.0. 100'0. 180'0. 153.0. 270 
RE eee |...d0..} . 125) . 135) . 200) . 333) . 356) . 580) . 125) . 130! . 280) .316) . 344) . 597 
Gingham, apron 27 to 28 inch...|...do..| .085| . 100} . 133] . 280} . 230) . 283) . O80) . O98) . 124) . 258) . 226 . 350 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. .......|... do..} . 117] — - 167} .333} . 288) . 463) . 123) . 123) . 177) . 280) . 330) . 457 
Gingham, dress, 32-ineh.......-!... |’ ae . weccloe..-| - $60) . 688) . 150) . 180 510) . 701 
Muslin, bleaeb a Ae Ses do..| . 105] . 117 > . 322 " ogi . 480} . 109) . 114) . 155) . 313) . 295) . 481 
Sheeting, blea hed, 9-4-.-.-......|...do.. . 319) . 355) . 466] . 786) . 738)1. 098) . 299) . 350 4 44] . 752) . 7391. 214 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90... . o--| Each. | - 836) . 891 1. 181)1. 981/2. 024)2. 904) . 767) . 930 1. 367'2. 248 1. 887 2, 954 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch....| Yard.| .114) . 100) . 168) . 288) . 290) . 375) . 115) . 121) . 160) .320) .329 . 395 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... .|...do..|........... . 750)1. 250)... . ./1. 310)... 660 825 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80...... | Pair 3. 25015. 500 5. 921/7. 067. . 3. 167 5. 377 5. 904 6. 721 
a patti 
Minneapolis, Minn. Mobile, Ala. 
| 
| 
$ $s $ g . $ 3 < 2 z < P 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch............- | Yard. |0. 070/0. 0780. 107)0. 1830. 1660. 261 ... 0. 154.0. 255 
Pe ili ida. odd dene «apes 1...d0..} . 131} . 145) . 187] .313] . 366) .465).... S11) . 517 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch...|... do. .| . 092) .096) . 129) . 220) . 237) .326 . 193) . 326 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ..-....-|... do..} .131} . 133) . 194] . 306) .329) . 454 . 304) . 429 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch. ......-|... do..| . 250) . 250). [-..--f - OSL) 882 .477| . 624 
pe a SS. ee do..| . 129} . 130) . 149] . 313] . 278! . 465 258 . 43¢ 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4..-.......|... do..| .321] . 354! —_ - 750) . 698 1. 133)... . 95/1. O25 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90.....- Each.} . 876] . 9701. 142)1. 9098/1. 896 2. 650).....)... oe]. e+ jl. 6202, S06 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch....| Yard.} .120) . 126 - 155) Baal - 313) . 402 76 9 
F'lanncl, white, wool, 27-inch. . .!...do..)....-.}...-- . 865) 977 1. 000 . 650) . St 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80. . , 2h ee Phase 2. 817/4. 250)5. 732 6. 363 24 
Newark, N. J New Haven, Conn. 
| 
$ $ s is s z : z < ¢ ¢ 
Calico, 24 te 25 inch............- Yard. 0. 065.0. 072 0. 095)0. 200.0. 177 0. 277 0. 065.0. 075:0. 097 0. 190 0). 250 
a Can eda RRR -|...do..| . 125) . 128) . 183} . 350) . 330) . 564) .125) . 125) .177) . 290)0. 321) . 502 
Gingham, apron, 27 to ‘ 28 inch.. ...do..} . 080) a - 117} . 260) . 203) .317) . O80) . ORD) . 125) . 290) . 194) . 336 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ...-..-|... do..} . 125) . 125) . 179) . 328) . 290) . 483! . 125) .125) . 167) . 206) . 257) . 434 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch. .......|...do..} . 183} .183).....].....| . 533) . 718) .125) .170!... ----| - 505) . 699 
Muslin, bleached . ..............|... do..| . 100) . Lui) . 149} . 293) . 317) . 475) . 101) . 115) . 150) . 331) . 269) . 470 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.........|... do..| . 340} . 390] . 450] . 776) . 771 1. 157) . 305) .360| . 417) .773) . 6701. 094 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90... .-- Each.| . 880} . 990 1, 150/1. 877 1.916 2. 870) . 820) . 971 1. 120.1. S78/1. 696 2. 575 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch....| Yard. . 120! 12 - 154) . 354) .272) . 480) . 107) . 119) . 151) . 295) . 243) . 383 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch -++|-..d0..|.....|--.-.| . 985)1. 367/1. 250 1. 320). - 800)1. 238) . 883). 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80.....-. Pair..|.....|---..|3. 2650/4. 240)4. 958 5. 370)... .. 3. 000 3. 500/4. 796, 5. 620 
New Orleans, La New York, N. Y. 
| | ae 
is $ i$ $ ~ \3 $ 3 3 z g @ 
Calico, 24 to 25 imch............- Yard. 0. 053.0. 073)0. 100.0. 200;0. 159)0. 250 0. 070 0. 085,0. 109'0. 265 0. 205.0. 260 
PO aa sk Shain allied do..| . 102] . 120] . 150) . 400) .350) .435) . 128) .138] . 180} .357, . 343) . 541 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch... ... co. . - O80) - 100} . 117) . 288) . 250) . 290) . 079) . O91) . 117) . 281) . 212) . 371 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. .......)...do..| . 107} . 208} . 150! - 313) - 287) . 450) . 115) . 121) . 168) .315) . 335) . 453 
Cg Sa Redes geet ens oe. oor ee vosed) 508) = a oy ren eee - 616 f 
Muslin, bleached. ..............|. .do..} . 095) - 125, . 267] . 227) .393) . 103) . 7} 152) . 343) . 288) . 45% 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4 Make owt ines do. .| .317| .323). . 660! . 620) .975 . 320! .37 4} . 428) "309 . 7571. 183 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90......| Each.} . 740} . 848 900 1. 6671. 7882. 383 . 803 . 930) 1. 112)2. 055 1. 878)2. 900 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch . Yard.| .094) .100)..... - 300 - 300| . 350) . 106} . +108. - 170) . 366) . 307) . 417 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch - ~~ 3 ae Sa roo _- 500)1, 250 ...../.-..- - 800)1. 046)1. 029) . 953 
Planets eottan, @8 by 80. Pai cael hos Preseef-vee od 5 9 et) '3. 125.5. 250.5. 524.6. 288 
| | 
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Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. 
Article. Unit. | Average retail price on May i Average retail price on May 15— 
| | | | | | | | 
| 1915 | 1916 | 1917) 1918 | 1919 | 1920| 1915 | 1916 1917) 1918) 1919} 1920 
| 
a. ek eer aS ee a a ee 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch...........-- Si Ais ees 10. 1590. 250,0. 250\0. 057 0. 073 0. 095.0. 209)0. 162/0. 232 
(i ern ao eth a ail bee Sg Tm ais ee | .335| . 330) . 536) . 126) .134 .175) .328) . 348) . 521 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|...do..|..........\..... | 290] . 250) :350| .074| . O84) .113, . 250): 232) ° 334 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ....... |-..do..|.....|.....|.....| «317| .355| .406 121] . 125] . 150) . 204! | 337] . 489 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch. .......|... cr... eR Le | (ee A ge 7” RRA Des Del De | . 596) . 704 
Muslin, bieached............... ee 6 SOS RRS Ra | - 301} . 277] . 503] . 105] . 116] . 140) . 292) . 289) . 439 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4......... ea es, | Sepet 718| . 792/1. 136} 295] .341) . 406! . 732| . 726/1. 160 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90... ... | Each.|..... dh go IB '1. 752)1. 786)2. 632) . 799] .911 1. 100'1. 956/2. 013/2. 795 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch....| Yard.|.._..|.....|..... | 288) . 310) . 453) - 112) .122) . 144! .330| . 328) . 419 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ..|...do..|.._.- ES BR, BR 1. 125/1.125|...../..... . 875 1. 123/1. 150/1. 250 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80...... RS ES Bee 15. 900'5. 487) - 2-2) 3. 000 4. 345.6. 381'6. 904 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
RO OR ee ws ae 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch...........-- . 180.0. 190/0. 069/0. 0840. 125/0. 225)0. 2070. 256 
REE SIE RE RIE IRIE TE RS | .125, .129] .197| . 338] . 304) . 537 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch... - 230) . 360) .083) . 090) .119) . 290) . 203) .326 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch.........|... - 328) 490 - 122) . 123) . 162) . 330} . 320) . 449 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch. ....... 581) . 590) . 250) . 250)... i 4 . 537) . 691 
Muslin, bleached .............-.- . 277) . 474] . 104) . 121) . 157) . 303] . 288) .479 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.........|..-. ‘ . 8241. 288) . 320! .367) .454/ .715) .754/1. 088 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90...... 1. 773)2. 148 3.258) . 797) . 908)1. 206 1. 780)1. 813)2. 663 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch. -.. - 316] «353, . 382). 107) . 125] . 149] . 330] . 285) . 440 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. . .|...do..|.....!.....|.....].....]...-- EE co scitidacs . 667) . 993/1. 070) 1. 380 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80......| Pair..|..... es a ane OU ai eR te. 2. 950/5. 000)5. 472|5. 333 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Portland, Me. 
“seo soe tsa ae | is 6's lls 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch............- Yard. |0. 069.0. 072,0. 100'0. 204/0. 1670. 266 .....).....)..... 0. 250)..... i, 
te ng ee BE ...d0..| .125| 130} . 187} . 320) .310| .517|.....|.....|..... 323)0. 356)0. 438 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. ..}...do..| .078] .085| . 113) . 253) .192| .328)..-2-).2 222/022. 310) . 250} . 290 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ....... ...d0..| .125| .125] . 165) . 301 - 309| Sc tet: cone Aa 315} . 330) . 400 
Gingham dress, 32-inch. ....... ...40..| .173) .150|..... we RR RRL RS Rear. . 507] . 633 
Muslin, bleached............... ~22do..| : 1031 °114|"7150)"5278) © 267) 2 445/02222/20200/00021 “998| 1 a71| [426 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4......... ...40..| .322| .356] . 447] . 721) .727/1. 168).....|.....)..... |. 688} . 689] . 999 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90... ..- Each_| .776| .918'1. 147/1. 821/1. 707)2. 824)... 22/0222)... 1. 780 1. 8132. 467 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch... .| Yard.| . 108) . 118) . 153) 2 ~302| .395)...../..... eit 238) .310) . 424 
el, white, wool, 27-inch. ..|...do..|.....|...-. . 640! 1..063} . 785/1. 133/.....|....- ell Hue Re 1.398 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80...... Pair..|....- Fane 3. 000|4. 850)5. 7505. 675-222 -|-222-|22222) 2222. 5.417 5.7 
Portland, Oreg. Providence, R. I. 
s js ss Ss ff fs ls |s js _ ls _ fs 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch............- Yard. |0. 064 0.6760. 094 0. 179 0. 148 0. 235, 0. 069 0.078 0. 098 0. 196 0. 190}0. 27 
te iar ei SE oad .--d0..| .150| .150| .175) .300| .358| 290) .124) .125! .176| .300| 300] . 482 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. .|...do..| .080) .090| . 108 "350 - 200) . 287) 089} . 100) 133, . 278) . 214) .363 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ......- -..d0,.| .119| .125} .147| .263) .338) .421 .121/ £125) .160, . 282] .316| . 437 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch. ....... See Tr | stat stows 6 becsinuct MRE <TR AT. occ don eas}sces. - 495) . 654 
Muslin, bleached. .............- -..d0..| .108) .115| .143) .290) .277| .454) .105| . 123] .152| .313) .257| . 489 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4. .......- -..d0..| .328| .364 450) . 732}. 700/1.071| 311] .357| .418| .727| .676|1. 102 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90... ..- Each.| . 950.1. 000/1. 213/1. 993/1. 889/2. 756| . 795! . 908'1. 105!1. 853/1. 734|2. 930 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch....| Yard. -115| «113 -167| .360| 335} .392| .100| .118]..... oe -255)..... 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. . .|...do..|.....!..-..|----- Baris 1. 100/1.323).....)..... .795/1. 013) .915}..... 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80.....- Pair..|..... Gea Bes |- === -]5:690)6. 639 --..|".../8. 24314. 41016. 058)6. 276 
Richmond, Va. Rochester, N. Y. 

, it woe Be: | ee ee 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch............. Yard. |0. 064'0. 079.0. 103 0. 203.0. 164/0. 248)... . (0. 067 0. 086.0. 185,0. 128 0. 205 
OO Sa TI -.-do..| .125] .125| .171) .297| .318] 485)... 125] .158) .325} .277| . 450 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. .|...do..} .080} .089) .122) . 263) .206) .320)....- - 080) .115) . 227) .194) .300 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ...... . _..do..| 120} . 123] .157} .305| .290) .391)..... .125] .191) .246) .276| . 424 
G dress, 32-inch. ....... as Bee RR eC .436| .639)..... (Pa AE. 561| . 652 
Muslin, bleached. .........-..-- -*"do..| .107} .131| .269| 320) .273| . 483)... - -103 1a | 269) . 246) . 436 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4. ........ ...d0..| .307| .363] .446] .854) .742/1.077)..... .337| .424) .688) .712!1.177 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90...... Each.| . 789} .928)1. 107|2.000)1. 849)2. 601)... 961/1. 167 1. 830/1. 783 2. 820 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch. -..} Yard.| .115| .123| .148| .290| .308) .399)..... 109} .156| . 284) . 282) .370 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ..!...do..|.....|.-.-. -613; .935) .852)1.004)...../.....]....-. ee -../ 1.375 
Blan’zets, cotton, 66 by 80.....- Pair..|.....|..... P 987|..... 5. 678/5. 892|.....|..... 4. 240 5.86515 500)6. 980 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON MAY 15, 1915, 1916, 1917. 
1918, 1919, AND 1920, IN 51 CITIES—Concluded. 
St. Louis, Mo. St. Paul, Minn. 
Article. Unit. Average retail price on May 15 \ verage retail price on May 15 
1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1915 1916 1917/1918 1919 1920 
$ & $ $ $ 3 % z 3 by bs 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch............. | Yard. je 063 0.075 0. 103.0. 192 0. 19510. 257 0. 062 0.073 0. 087.0. 202 0. 156.0. 277 
Rea SRR, do. ./ .125) .150) .191) .350) .320) .490 .131) .150) .175) .330 .206) . 483 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. | yy 075 090) . 125) .250) .220) .300 .074) . 100 ~ 115) . 255, . 220) .314 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ....... \...do -118 - 125; .170) .313) . 289) .455 .119) .125) .147) .314 .309) . 459 
ingham, dress, 32-inch. . ......|-..d0..] .125 i Ae | 504] . 741! .150)..... ee Ae 484) . 666 
Muslin, bleached. ..........-.... '...do -094) .107) . 1421, . 298] .249] .445) .115] .118) .169 353 277) . 521 
Sheet in bleached, 9-4. ........|... do. 285) . 339) .554) .725) .689)1.075' . 292) .355] .386) .788 .733/1.115 
Sheets, Bleached, S.by 9...... Each.} .700) .871/1.090 1. 871 1. 900/2. 563.843) .984 1. 078/2. 147 1. 861 2. 638 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch. | 116) .119| . 156) .333) .351| .410 115] .123| .142) .316 278| .398 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. 1o 5 ee SR ae See if OE «1 eae clases 785 1.115) . 980} .980 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by ae tk ED Ea Ae Pees 6. 500'6. 161 -|-.-.. 0. 698'6. 554 
‘Salt Lake City, U Utah. San Francisco, Calif 
bd 3 $ $ $ 3 ‘ : 3 x . 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch............. Yard. |0. 068.0. 08310. 110/0. 183 0. 15810. 250 0. 067 0. Sere oe 
Percale pe a ae ere ae do..| .146, .150) . 200) .335) .351) "548 150) . 15010. 208 0. 392 0. 417 0. 567 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. . ---do..| . O80) -110 - 125 1 250) . 245} .312) . 086} . 100) .125) .283 . 288) .350 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. -|---0..| .125) . 143] .173] .331) .329) .448 .116 121] « . 163) .306, .333 .414 
Gingham dress, 32-inch. .-...-- Ss Gidescs dk 6 SOLA. <. = rt * an ae ee oe .500| . 642 
Muslin, bleached............... ---do..| 140) . 123). 149)”. 7304] $294] | 468, 2113)" 1122|"/16i|"/328) [ 286! | 430 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4. ...:....|...do..| .333] .399} .442] .757] .762/1.103) .321] .375] .493) . 838 .771 1.207 
Sheets, leached, oS. by 90...... | Each.} . 960 1. 128 1. 363 2. 233 1. 971/3. 003 .900} .955)1. 270 2. 090 1.905 3. 050 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch. ...| Yard.; .125) .132) .168) .311) .319] .438 .114 123] -162| .356) 359] .444 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-ine “RES er «or ten fee . 6331. 050)1. 258)1. 450... me 8 1.250 .750 1. 500 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 89.....- Pair..| Por ee Oe ee eae OE ee ee es ae 5. 943 6. 800 
Savannah, Ga. Scranton, Pa. 
| | roe s \s ls |s 
Calico, 24 to 25inch............. pc Eee ee ..|.......... 0..060,0. 068 0. 088 0. 239)0. 187.0. 263 
SG ititinh 000 <0navesensnerelens Dliiiiie tulaawsdet ns <ip eee Fepend 0.490 .123| .132, .190) .350) . 285) . 450 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. -|...do..|.....).....).....)..... Saar . 366) .077| .083) .110} . 268) .220) .320 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. .......|... ESS ete, Caek alee ‘eee | 436) .112) .121) .151) .301) .291) . 441 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch. .......'... do. .| ea | 613. ~ tae yes . 493) . 608 
Muslin, Noe aE PRIOR BF eR Pe oe eee legate | . 459 097| . .102| .145| .324) .282) 471 
Sheeting, bleached, SS all ...d0o. ..|....- 1.116) .301) .350) . 422) .711| .752/1. 101 
Sheets, bleached, 81 | 6 ee Each .|.....,2. 783) . 798) .864 1. 070)1. 988 1. 90212. 619 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 ine h. | EE ER Te eae ‘Peowe : " 430) 11 110} .107| .150| .308) .312) . 451 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. . .|...do..|.....|..-..|.....!..... 1 2” RK ee ,- 590) . 750! . 98011. 125 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by OD: ade: ee a code | ae eee: | 740 5. 000 6. 288/5. 863 
| Seattle, Wash. Springteld, Til. 
| —]s ee | 
is '|$ s ss s Is Is Is Js 
Calico, 24 to 25inch............. Yard. |0. 070 0. 07/0. 103'0. 219 0. 1890/0. 250.0. 061 0. 073.0. 100 0. 207/0. 160.0. 254 
SE eee eee 1...40..| . 150} .150) . 200) .342| .357| .540) .125) .150).....| . 200) .335] .441 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. .|...d0. 082) 091) .125) . 250) .240) .350) .083) .100) .125) . 256) . 240) . 330 
ae, dress, 27-inch bb ee wea Ps. do. .| .121) .123) .164 . 338] .328 - 419} .120 125) - 146) .319} .320) .414 
en dress, 32-inch. ....... = See a a rr = Pe eee eed ee .499| . 594 
uslin, bleached. .............. ---do. | 100]. 121) . 170) .353 -253| . 500) . 106). 114). 146) 314] | 262! | 397 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4. ......-.- ..do. *337| .375| .526) . . 767|1. 177] .310) .334) - 448} .719] . 737.1. 028 
Sheets, sleached, 81 by 90...... Each.}| . 9001. 000)1. 313 2. 107 1.929)3. 118] .829) .925)1. 2251. 664/1. 967 2. 736 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch... .| Yard.| .117| .123| . 170 . 335) .338| .441] .117) .113) .142) .286| .284) . 392 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ..|...do..|}.....|..... -713)1. 200) .875)1. 467).......... ff ee .875| .850 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by OO: as PU, .1-2 603% ---/3- 450)5. 750/5. 675)6. Se enabses stovus-|. over 4.650 5.175 
Washington, D. C. 
is_ |g s \s |s 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch............. Yard. |0. 071/0. 073)0. 102/0. 263... . 0.370 
A aS SE ey pe ...00..| .125} .138} .178] .350/0.338) . 601 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. .|...do..| .076) .O88] . 134] .300) .243) .350 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ....... -.-do..| .125) .125) .194] .410) .381) . 538) 
Gingham dress, 32-inch.........!.. Pee OF ee . 534) . 705) 
Muslin, bleached. ............-. “ido..| 112} 2121) 7154] "2350! 1.278): 472| 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4......... .do..| .333| .365] .461 . 831 . 740 1. 258) 
Sheets, leached, 81 by 90...... “Bach.| .815| .909)1. 138)2. 0811. 876 2. 909) 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch....| Yard.} .119] .121] .168] .400) .304 425] 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ..|...do..|.....|..... . 700} .900)..... 1. 250) 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by Ree Pair... haess oo 3. 000)4. 500)7. 500 6, 52 7 
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The following table shows for the United States average retail 
prices of specified articles of dry goods on May 15 of each year, 1915 
to 1920. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS MAY 15 OF EACH 
YEAR, 1915 TO 1920. 


























Average retail price on May 15— 

Article. a essen aaa a Se ee — 
1915 1916 | 1917 1918 | 1919 | 1920 
hereon onl ~ ‘eles Tee a 
| 

Ceeeee, ae ta de tte... 2 - - e ee | Forad...... $9.065 | $0.075 | $0.100 | $0. 202 | $0.175 | $0. 260 
ints. <ustbacee4 aarasierr <«s me Hl, Hy do......., .1@ 135 . 181 .326 | 356 | 515 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch............)... aR . 081 . 094 .123 -204 |) .227 | . 335 
Gingham, dress,,27-ineN................-2.-.-|.-. | ee . 120 . 126 . 169 310} 339} .448 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch...............-.-|.-. do.......1 .1%5 ca. « cdites sa act | 580. | . 687 
linn man's an oo c sinnnat ome 0 EY . 108 117 154 .312| .277 465 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4. ..................)... hace: = 314 . 359 444 . T54 | 741 | 1.147 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90................ peeem... ...- . 819 .940| 1.179 | 1.916) 1.869) 2.806 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch...........--.- Pree,...:. .114 . 120 . 157 324 | .307 .417 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ............!... eer (@) Q@) | .754] 1.099 945 1.159 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80.................| Pair.......) ©) (@) | 3.128] 4.726} 5.821 6. 291 


i | j 





1 Prices not published until May 15, 1917. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the 
United States. 


HE general level of wholesale prices in May was slightly above 
T the level of the preceding month, according to information 
collected in representative markets by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Department of Labor. Measured by 
changes in the Bureau’s weighted index number, in which each 
commodity has an influence commensurate with its importance in 
the country’s markets, the increase was a little over 24 per cent. 

The group of fuel and lighting materials again furnished the most 
notable example of price increase, due mainly to the recent sharp ad- 
vance in both hard and soft coal and eoke. The index number for this 
group rose from 213 in April to 235 in May, an increase of over 10 
percent. Food followed next with an increase of 64 per cent, due to 
continued increases in both raw and granulated sugar, flour, meal, 
fruits, and potatoes. In the groups of chemicals and drugs, house- 
furnishing goods, and miscellaneous commodities somewhat smaller 
increases were recorded. On the other hand, substantial decreases 
from April to May were reported for certain articles belonging to the 
groups of farm products, cloths and clothing, and metals and metal 
products. Among the important articles averaging less in price 
were cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry, calfskins, leather, raw silk, worsted 
yarn, pig lead, silver, pig tin, and spelter. 

The following table shows some of the more important price 
changes occurring between April and May, as measured by average 
prices in each month, 




















IMPORTANT ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING IN AVERAGE PRICE IN 
AS COMPARED WITH APRIL, 


PRICES 


1920, BY 


Increase 8. 








Commodity. 





Farm products. 


Corn, Chicago.... 
Oats, Chicago........ 5 bi 
Rye, sa 
Wheat: 
No 1, northern | 
spring, Chicago... . 
No. 2, red winter, | 
Chicago oe 
No. 2, hard winter, | 
Kansas € ity 
No. 1, northern 
spring, a apoli 
Hay, alfalfa, Kansas City . 


Hay, timothy , Chicago. 
Hops: 
ee 
Pacifies, Portland, | 
Ws dist digme ones 
Food, tc. 
Beans, New York........ 
Cheese, New York....... 
Eggs, Cincinnati......... 


tggs, Philadelphia. 

Rye flour, Minneapolis. 

Wheat flour: 
Kansas City ........ 
Minneapolis.........- 
5 ES ae 


Bananas, New York.. 
Lemons, Chicago..... 


Farm products. 


Cotton: 
New Orleans......... 
NOW GUE. «<.0u4...- | 
Flaxseed, Minneapolis . . -| 
Calfskins, Chicago. 
Hides, Chicago See 
Cattle, Coo............} 
Hogs, Chicago............ 
Sheep: 
Ewes, Chicago....... 
Lambs, Chicago. .... 
Wethers, Chicago.... 
Poultry: 


SS eae 
OW Gs . 50.-0-- 2 
Tobacco, Louisville...... 
Food, etc. | 
Butter: 
Se | 
oar 
pS 


Dw hd 


—~ 


ho = bo tS NO 


Co bo 


OD ow UIv 


Wwe 


11.1 


10. 


g 





AND COST OF 


GROU 








Commodity. 


Food, etc.—Concluded. 
Fruit: 
Oranges, Chicago..... 


Prunes, New York... 

Raisins, New York. 
Lard, New York..... 
Meal: 

Terre Haute....... 

Philadelphia. ..... 
Ham, Chieago............ | 
Sugar, raw, New York 
, ffanulated, New 
York.. ‘ 


Cc loths and cloth ng 


Carnets, New York. 
L inen shoe thread, 


Fue and 


lighting. 
Denatured ¢ i 


ileohol, New 
Anthracite coal, 
py eae 
Bituminous coal, 
ye 
Coke, Connellsv ile. 
Gasoline, New Y ork. 


Lumber and _ bwilding 
materials. 


New | 


 Pitts- 


Portland cement, New | 


De CTCASBES., 


Food, etc.—Concluded. 

Butter: 
New Orleans 
tS ea 
P bg me a 
. Lonis... eee 
San Francisco. ae 

Fres h beef: 

SR a 
oe as. 
Lamb, Chicago.... 
Mutton, New York 
Veal, New York......... 
Oleo oil, Chicago......... 


Cloths and clothing. 


Print cloth, Boston. ..... 
Leather: 
Chrome calf, Boston. 
Glazed kid, Boston. . 
Side, black, Boston. 
Raw silk, New Y ork. 
Worsted yarn, Boston. 





Measured by changes in the index numbers for the 12 
1920, farm cw agemriye iner 
is and clothing 52.2. 


from May, 1919, to May, 
in price, food 34 per cent, and clot 
During the same time fuel and lighting increased 40.7 per 
metals and metal products 27 per cent, and lumber 
materials 107.9 per cent in price. 
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LIVING. 83 
MAY, 
PS OF COMMODITIES 
> ) 
am Commodity. Bn of 
M ctals and metal products 
Pig iron: 
7.6 Basic, valley furnace. 1.8 
4.5 Foundry, No. 2, 
3.6 Pittsburgh........ 2. 8 
4.0 Foundry, No. 2, Cin- 
CHIMBE oc cccce cn 3.4 
11.8 
12.9 |, Cast-iron pipe, New York 2.7 
7.0 
18.6 Chemicals and drugs. 
17.1 Acetic acid, New York.. 3 
2 M uriatic acid, New York 19.7 
| Refined glycerin, New 
y 1 aera : 1,2 
11.7 Opium, New York 9.1 
| Soda ash, New York. 8.1 
4.6 
Howuse-fi rnishing good 
Kitchen chairs, Chicago. m0 
7.9 || Glass nappies, factory... 10.0 
Clas pitcher . faetory 1} 
3 Knives and forks, factor sf 
Carvers, factory... - 10 
30.7 
14.3 M isccllancou 
3.2 
Bran, Minneapolis. ... 5 
Cottonseed oil, New York § 
W ood pulp, N¢ W York 71.0 
Mill feed, middlings, Min- 
21.5 neapolis... 
. 
M ctals and metal products 
Pig lead, New York... { 
6.0 | Silver, bar, New York 14.7 
14.3 Pig tin, New York. 10.8 
1? 7 Spelter, New York... 6.1 
a) 7 
f 2 T rember 1 bo ild na 
7/ it TIais 
6.7 
8.1 Linseed oil, New York. 
1.4 Putty, New York.. 
22.4 Cedar shingles, mill 
11.5 
12.5 Chemical ind drugs 
Caustic soda, New Y ork 
3.3 Nitrate of da, New York l 
6.0 Miscellane 
3.6 
4.9 Linseed meal, Minne- 
31.9 apolis .. ; 1.0 
9.1 Tankage, C hicago.. ‘ 7 


months 
per cent 
per cent, 
cent, 
and building 


ased 1.7 


Che mic als and drugs incre: ased 
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20.1 per cent, house-furnishing goods 56.2 per cent, and miscellaneous 
commodities 15.5 per cent in average — All commodities, con- 
sidered in the aggregate, increased 31.4 per cent in price. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SPECIFIED YEARS AND MONTHS, 1913 
TO MAY, 1920, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 


{1913 =100.] 















































| sie ae 

‘athe Metals er ne ; 

| Farm | poo4 og a and | and Chemi- one Miscel- All 
Year and month. | prod- | “20° | ane = metal | build- | © | no | = 

| ‘mote etc. cloth- light- prod- ing and nishing ous. mod- 

ing. ing. ucts. | mate drugs. | goods. ities. 

rials. 

| j 

IES 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
0 eee 97 ay 100 103 107 100 idl 100 100 100 
Sea 97 96 100 98 102 101 101 100 98 98 
DE. sadius¥idss i - | 101 102 100 99 98 | 101 49 100 101 100 
October.........-- 103 102 100 100 99 | 98 | 100 100 100 101 

Ptiids.. oninaniogetb- 103 103 og 96 87 97 101 99 99 100 
a idl 102 gs 99 92 98 100 99 99 100 
9 eine seen 103 95 oY) g8 91 | a9 100 99 101 98 
ares 104 104 99 | 95 85 97 99 99 97 100 
October..........-. 103 107 97 | 93 83 06 105 99 6 - 99 

i iecn sxe enied<d 105 104 100 93 97 | G4 114 | 99 99 101 
3 ere 102 106 96 | 93 83 | 94 103 | o9 100 99 
BOGE, ¢ bdiosex 2b a 107 105 99 89 91 | 94 | 102 99 99 100 
ST sad ak ica alt 108 | 104 99 | 90 102 | 93 | 108 99 98 101 
i ie 105; 163 103 96 100 | 93 124 99 99 101 

a eae 122} 12] 128) 19] 148; 101 159| 115] 120 124 
ST 108 113 110 105 126 | yy 150 105 107 110 
BE ds bis dc aeeud os 114 117 119 | 108 147 101 172 108 110 | 117 
 » on¢iee, ik atid 118 121 126 108 145 99 | 156 121 120 | 119 
October........... 136 140 138 133 151 | 101 | 150 124 132 | 134 | 

| } 

A a ceed 189 | 176 isi 175 208 | 124 198 144 155 176 
January........ -% 148 | 150 161 | 176 183 106 | 159 132 138 | 151 
i ie ae 181 | 182 169 | 184 208 114 | 170 139 149 172 
Se 199 | 181 187 | 192 257 132 | 198 152 153 186 
October........... 208 | 183 193 | 146 182 134 | 252 152 163 | 181 

OE fit 220 “89 239; 163 s1| 151 221 196 193 196 
5 aa 207 187 211 | 157 174 136 232 161 178 185 
February......... 208 186 216 | 157 176 138 232 161 181 | 186 
OS RAS 212 | 177 223 | 158 176 144 | 232 165 184 | 187 
SEL. 00 «saben. 217 | 178 | 232 | 157 177 146 | 229 172 191 | 190 

BOR 332. cieaedt 214 177; 27| 160 178 148 | 228 173 194 | 190 
apap 28 | 217 179 245; 159 17 150; 219 198 196 | 193 
PAS ocueks wad de 224 184 249 | 166 184 154 | 216 199 | 190 | 198 
August...._. ocean ae 191 252 | 166 185 157 | 222 221 191 202 
September..._.... 237} 199 255 167 184 159 | 220 2265 194 207 
October........... | 224 201 257 167 187 158 | 218 225 196 | 204 
November........ a 206 256 17. 188 164; 215 226 203 206 
December......... | 222 210 250 171 184 164 195 227 204 206 

Od. cnadtadias | 34! 10] 21] 173] 161] 192] 179| 26| 217] 212 | 
a 222 207 254 170 172 161 191 218 212 203 . 
February......... 218 196 223 169 168 163 | 185 218 208 197 
Ah ai a lated» we 228 203 216 168 162 165 183 218 217 201 
TS Ee ae 235 211 217 167 152 162 178 217 216 203 

aaa 240 214 228 167 152 164 178 217 213 207 
oe nae, eS 231 204 258 170; = 154 175 174 233 212 207 

, ae a 246 216 282 171 | 158 186 171 245 221 218 
Ss « omakdaine 243 227 304 175 165 208 172 259 225 226 
September. ....... 226 211 306 181 160 227 173 262 217 220 
October........... 230 211 313 isl 161 231 174 4 220 223 

- WNovetiiber........ 240 219 225 179 ~=—s-:164 26 176 209 220 230 
December......... 244 234 335 181 169 253 179 303 220 238 

1y20: 

January..........- 246 253 350 184 | 177 268 189 324 227 248 
February......... 237 244 356 187 189 300 197 329 227 249 
, ea rere - 239 246 356 192 | 192 324 205 329 230 253 
ees 246 270 353 213. | 195 341 212 331 238 265 
SS he ope 244 287 247 235 193 341 215 339 | 246 272 




















1 Preliminary. 
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Comparison of Retail Price Changes in the 
United States and Foreign Countries. 


HE index numbers of retail prices published by several foreign 
T countries have been brought together with those of this Bu- 
reau in the subjoined table after having been reduced to a 
common base, viz, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This base was 
selected instead of the average for the year 1913, which is used in 
other tables of index numbers compiled by the Bureau, because of the 
fact that in some instances satisfactory information for 1913 was not 
available. For Belgium, Denmark, Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, 
and the city of Rome, Italy, the index numbers are reproduced as 
published in the original sources. With two exceptions all these are 
shown on the July, 1914, base in the source from which the informa- 
tion is taken. The index numbers for Belgium are computed on 
April, 1914, as the base period, while those for Rome are based on the 
first half of 1914. The index numbers here shown for the remaining 
countries have been obtained by dividing the index for each month 
specified in the table by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest 
period thereto, as published. As shown in the table, the number of 
articles included in the index numbers for the different countries 
differs widely. ‘These results should not, therefore, be considered as 
closely comparable one with another. In one or two instances the 
figures here shown are not absolutely comparable from month to 
month over the entire period, owing to slight changes in the list of 
commodities included at successive dates. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN OTHER 






































COUNTRIES. 
[July, 1914—100.] 
| a ci Sees pe 
| France: Family bud- 
get, 13 articles. 
tie Se 
United tealia., Belgium: . | Denmark:| Great 
States: 22 a 54 articles ry ag Family Cities Britain: 
Yearand (| foodstuffs; tufts: (variable); stuffs: food over 21 food- 
month. 45 cities | ~ ’_ | Brussels. | en ues.’ budget; 10,000 te stuffs; 
(variable). Weighted | Not Weighted 5 persons. u- hn 600 towns. 
| Weighted. ‘| Weighted. ‘| Weighted. —. w eight ‘ea.| eighted. 
Paris). 
Weighted.) 
oe veer a a - ae. f 
1914 | | | | 
ES 100 | 100 1 100 100 100 2 100 | 106 | 100 
October...... 103 | 8 Se tia a ee. Pr 112 
| | | } 
1915. | 
January......| 101 107 yore et 107 bean a 2110 120 | 118 
| eee St ee ee . 9 Se eee 114 124 
eT ad 98 | BA aw etiivien ob sel 105 | 12 2 123 | 120 1324 
October... .. | 101 gt ple * Se I og Reg A ee 118 140 
| 
1916 } 
Jaruary...... 105 | 4 Pee eee My fSitiei ..td0- 2 133 134 145 
Aprik... 107 | I atte ita il sedeed 2 137 | 132 149 
July ... 109 ye 114 146 2141 | 129 161 
Oetober...... 119 ee eee ys eee pe 2 146 135 168 
1917. 
January...... 125 a - ) 2154 139 187 
February..... 130 126 |.......---- 141 | PO reas cel, ee. ee 189 
March........ 130 126 tiigih aswel BOB? by - 0065 --sfenee.s § daednbes son's 1y2 
a a | 142 . {eee Aas aly 2171 147 194 
ee eee: 148 BOP Pe ecen ct uce Mee ee ee rs 2. a. 198 
neers: | 149 Snare |) aa ee ae SP 202 
ta | 143 a ee. 157 166 2 184 183 204 
August....... 146 eS 4) Sy Fee 202 
September . . .! 150 | a OE SE a > a 206 
October... ... 154 ee | eae 2 200 184 197 
November.... 152 i eres se 206 
December.... 154 3 eee eee oS... 0 gS. aa ool 205 
1918. 
January...... 157 eet _ aS ee 211 191 206 
February .... 158 ae 169 pe SR oa 208 
March........ 151 |. 2 aaa RE ee ES ee 207 
£ a 151 OS are  & RPE 2 232 218 206 
ae os 155 | eee | RR) at he Cee 207 
St o.0% 139 ROT SE yi a Rs, w 208 
SS 164 ge 175 187 2244 206 210 
168 gg Ss AES eR Bt a: es 2. 218 
September . .. 175 | ee Se ee Se ee. eee: . 216 
October... ... 177  ¢ eee |, PRESS 2 260 238 229 
November.... 179 3 eee a See; ee, 2 233 
December. ... 183 Slr | Ee ee ee eee 229 
1919. 
January...... 181 140 | 639 | 186 186 2277 248 230 
February..... 169 | 141 | 534 | oy eS Pe 227 230 
March........ 172 | 143 | 424 | RE RRR REA Bae 248 220 
[eae 178 145 | 374 | 8 ea ae 2 293 257 213 
ed apa 181 146 | 351 fk See Sok eens Sh 268 207 
Se 180 147 344 See) Oe ee 264 204 
Si RARER 186 147 354 186 212 | 2 288 | 261 209 
August....... 188 | 148 348 Ee SLE eee. 238 | 217 
September... 184 | 148 342 8 AR el Be aE: 259 | 216 
October... ... 184 | 156 337 LL RS ae 2301 | 283 | 222 
November.... 188 | 158 | 341 SR Se ee eee 280 231 
December. .. .| 193 | 158 | 359 by, TS eee Ps 285 | 234 
| } | 
emi | | | a a BS 
anuary...... 197 | 160 410 206 | 251 2 320 | 290 236 
February... 196 | 163 | 445 A ee Fe | 297 235 
March........| 196 | 163 | 473 gS SR 339 | 233 
, 











1 April, 1914. 


2 Quarter beginning that month. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN OTHER 
COU NTRIES—Concluded. 








Italy 
eer eer a her- 
| | lands: 27 
2 | 7 food- Rome: | foodstuffs; 
Yoga | statis; . Family Amster- 
| 40 cities food dam, 
(variable). budget; | Not 
Not 5 persons. | Weighted. 
| Weighted. Weighted 
1914 
he 4 4% ~ 100 3 100 4 100 
October... . .- i ey! gt jeri oe 
1915. 
January...... 108 og ee 
a Pe 113 I Biko chip sen 
ope 120 OP feacsdawcdes 
October...... 127 BOP isvtessenenod 
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Retail Price Changes in Great Britain. 


HE following table gives for Great Britain the increase over 

July, 1914, in the cost of food and general family expenditure 

for June of each year, 1915 to 1920, and for each month in 1920. 

The food items included in this report are: Ribs and thin flank of beef, 

both British and chilled or frozen; legs and breast of mutton, British 

and chilled or frozen; bacon; fish; flour; bread; tea; sugar; milk; 
butter, fresh and salt; cheese; margarine; eggs; and potatoes. 

The table gives percentage of increase, and is not one of relative 
prices, as is the table pte for the United States. When making 
comparisons this should be borne in mind, and to obtain the relative 
panes it is necessary to add 100 to the percentage as given, e. g., 

or January, 1920, the increase in cost of food is 136 per cent, the 
relative price being 236. 

The figures represent two comparisons: First, the increase in prices, 
based on the same kinds and quantities as used in July, 1914; second, 
the increase, based on the change in the standard of living, resulting 
from a substitution of one kind of food for another to meet war-time 
conditions. 

The table shows that retail prices of food were 155 per cent higher 
in June, 1920, than in July, 1914, and that the increased cost of all 
items in the family budget was 150 per cent. 


PER CENT INCREASE IN COST OF FOOD AND ALL ITEMS IN FAMILY BUDGET IN 
GREAT BRITAIN BASED ON JULY, 1914. 


[Compiled from the British Labor Gazette.] 























| Food. All items in family budget. 
; 
“Te sans | Expenditures ‘ Expenditures 
> imaamean iamauee ac eee (allowing for... COSt (allowing for 
"kinds and estimated ‘kinds and estimates 
| quantities) changesincon- antities), , Changes in con- 
i in sumption). q ~** | sumption). 
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1 Including tax on sugar and tea. 

2 Not including taxes. ‘ ie , 

8 Based on change in standard of food consumption adopted by the Ministry of Food. 
4 The increase, excluding additional] taxation, is 7 per cent less. 

6 The increase, excluding additional] taxation, is 6 per cent less. 

6 Nolonger calculable, mainly owing to decontrol. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Analysis of the Present Price Situation. 


HE present price situation in the United States receives thorough 
T and comprehensive analysis in the May issue of The Annals of 
the: American Academy of Political and Social Science, Phila- 
delphia. In a series of 32 formal articles and 7 brief discussions by 
leading economists practically all aspects of the price situation 
throughout the United States as well as internationally are viewed 
from various angles. Consideration is given to the actual course of 
eeeasicay prices in general; price factors in typical commodities- 
arm products, meat, wool, ready-to-wear datien, lumber, other 
building materials, and various minerals—effect of prices upon produc- 
tion; cooperation in relation to prices; international finance and trade 
in their relation to prices; and, finally, inflation and prices and their 
relation to the world’s monetary problems. 

The emphasis of the great majority of the articles is upon the evils 
of the monetary system and their effect upon price movements. This 
emphasis is given clear expression in the aacka by the Swedish econo- 
mist, Gustav Cassel (page 250): 

Though the present extreme confusion of the whole economic life of the world must, 
without doubt, be ascribed to several different causes, the general disorder of the 
monetary system seems to be one of the most essential of them. It is essential in that 
absolute sense that it is vain to look for any real or permanent improvement of the 
present conditions of production and trade if a certain stability is not previously 
restored to the world’s monetary standards. 

While there is a primary emphasis upon inflation as ua cause of high 
prices, other factors are not overlooked. Next in importance to infla- 
tion is actual scarcity as a cause of high prices. Several authors deny 
the existence of a scarcity of commodities and hold that production 
has kept pace with the demand for goods. Basing his estimates on 
those of Wesley C. Mitchell (Price Bulletin of the War Industries 
Board No. 1), Prof. A. H. Hansen, of the University of Minnesota, 
contends “that after subtracting the war materials consumed by the 
United States, as well as the excess of materials sold to our allies, the 
physical product or supply of goods remaining is little if any lower 
than before the war.”’ 

Mr. Geo. E. Roberts, former director of the mint, holds that ‘‘ there 
was a practically unlimited, competitive demand playing upon a 
strictly limited supply of labor and materials, and a great rise of 
wages and prices was the natural result.’ Prof. Jacob H. Hol- 
lander, of Johns Hopkins University, states that ‘‘the indictment 
of inflation as a consequence of fiscal bungling in our war economy 
rests squarely upon the doctrine that a relative increase in the vol- 
ume of currency is the cause and not the effect of rising prices. With 
this conclusion the great body of theoretical economists and prac- 
tical financiers in this country and abroad are now in agreement.”’ 

Mentioning briefly the course of prices of certain specific groups of 
articles, the conclusion seems to be, as respects farm products, accord- 
ing to Prof. Clyde L. King, of the University of Pennsylvania, that 
‘producers of meats and of milk in general have not received price 
a roportional to their costs nor proportional to the price 
advances for all farm products nor for all commodities. Sheep pro- 
ducers are the only exception to this rule.’ Cattle prices, according 
to Mr. L. D. H. Weld, of Swift & Co., did not decline after the war as 
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much as did prices of beef (wholesale); but prices of hides continued 
on the up grade. Another writer, Miss Katherine Snodgrass, of the 
Federal Reserve Board, New York office, sees ‘‘no reason to expect a 
radical reduction in wool prices. * * * However, as general 
prices recede, wool prices will decline also, but will probably remain 
on a higher level than average prices for some time to come.” As to 
the prices of lumber, Prof. i C. Bryant, of Yale University, states 
that “indications point to the maintenance of a high relative price 
level in the future. So far the increase in the wholesale price of 
lumber has not been reflected to a marked degree in the appreciation 
of the value of the raw material, stumpage, because of the lack of 
labor to operate present mills to capacity. * * * It is confidently 
expected that in the future we must pay a higher price than we have 
been accustomed to accept up to two years ago, unless we adopt 
adequate measures to meet the situation.”’ 

Among the commodities subject to Government control was 
copper. Studying the prices of this commodity, B. S. Butler, a 
member of the staff of the United States Geological Survey, concludes: 

It is apparent that during the period 1915 to 1917 the price of copper was high 
relative to the general advance in commodities. It is also apparent that the price 


agreed upon between the copper producers and the Government was considerably 
below the figure that is indicated by the general advance in commodities. 


Falling Prices Undesirable. 


EVERAL articles in the volume under review call attention to 
the common failure to foresee the undesirability of a régime of 
falling prices. Fabian Franklin, of the New York Review, notes 
that ‘‘rising prices hurt people as consumers; falling prices hurt 
them as producers and business men. And,unfortunately, anything 
that hurts producers and business men has disastrous consequences 
far beyond the mere increase of their ‘cost of living.’”’ Prof. E. M. 
Patterson, of the University of Pennsylvania, observes that ‘‘there 
seem to be strong reasons for endeavoring to maintain the present 
price level, but there are also serious difficulties. * * * Stabili- 
zation of prices at some level is perhaps the most important problem 
facing us for solution.’’ Rapidly falling prices are equally as bad, if 
not worse, than rising prices. “A high price and wage level and a 
more stabilized market is the only possible thing that will stimulate 
production quickly enough to save the world from actual want or 
starvation.”’ Prof. A. H. Hansen, of the University of Minnesota, 
notes that “‘the greatly increased production of the war period would 
have been impossible without considerable inflation’; that is, a 
considerable increase in prices. 

In various articles there is a tendency to go back of the phenom- 
enon of prices which indicate merely the results of what is happening 
oo and to try to ascertain the actual state of production 
and requirements. This is the significance of the articles dealing 
with the housing shortage, lack of building material and lumber, 
and the state of the e r and petroleum industry. A quotation 
from the article by the tor of the Geological Survey illustrates 
the point: 

The first lesson learned in the experience of meeting the insistent demands of a 
war program, with its rapidly expanding industries, was to think in terms of quantity 
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of commodity rather than its cost. So, while we can no longer afford to pay any price 
for immediate delivery we realize better that quantity is the truer measure of useful- 
ness-and that the totals stated in dollars may not express the advances in industrial 
growth they seem to show. We have lost some of our old-time faith in the dollar asa 
standard measure. 

No mere study of Fn would have been able to show us as does 
David White, of the United States Geological Survey, that ‘already 
the American petroleum industry has outgrown the capacity of our 
oil fields and even now it is to the extent of over 50,000,000 barrels 
yearly dependent upon oil from foreign sources.’’ As a corollary to 
this emphasis on requirements in production, the article by Prof. A. 
H. Hansen, of the University of Minnesota, lays emphasis upon service 
as the basis of production. ‘Thus the process of producing goods is 
[at present] subordinated to the process of making profits, and the 
prosperity of society is viewed through the spectacles of the profit- 
receiving Class.”’ 


COST OF LIVING, WAGES, AND PROFITS. 


HE cost of living in relation to wages, both industrial and agri- 
cultural, and in relation to profits, is considered in a series of 
several articles. Mr. Erville B. Woods, of Dartmouth College, con- 
eludes that ‘‘American labor has prospered during the past five vears 
in a negative sense, in that, in spite of high prices, it emerged at the 
end of 1919 no worse off, on the average, than before.” At the same 
time, he is doubtful if labor has retrieved the losses which it sustained 
in real wages between the years 1900 and 1914, although the level of 
1920 is about the same as that of 1914. Mr. B. M. Manly, former 
joint chairman, National War Labor Board, while arriving at the 
conclusion that the “profit of American corporations has increased 
during recent years far beyond any increase in the cost of living,”’ 
observes that ‘“‘there is no relation between profits and cost of 
living.” 

Prof. B. D. Mudgett, of the University of Minnesota, in attempting 
to discover whether profits have risen more rapidly than wages 
during the war, shows that the iron and steel industry enjoyed a 
very large increase in rate of profit during the war, a rate greater 
while the United States was actively involved than while neutral. 
Metals had very much the same history but were more prosperous 
during the period of neutrality. 

The inathelence of labor in relation to prices is adverted to in 
three articles. Prof. David Friday, of the University of Michigan, 
concludes that the spirit of the war has radically changed “our con- 
ception of what constitutes an honest day’s work for an honest 
day’spay.”’ Mr. Ordway Tead, of the Bureau of Industrial Research, 
New York, remarks that “industry has worked too long on 
the basis that all the workers want is wages. The thing to do 
now is to supply an incentive in the work itself, as well as 
in the pestis © accruing out of the work,’ and Mr. Whiting 
Williams is of the opinion that the principal reason for the “lotsa 
time’? propaganda among the workingmen ‘is founded on fear— 
fear which results from the every-day experience of men who think 
little but observe much, fear which is not allayed by the economist’s 
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calm assurance that in the course of a generation or so everything 
will work out nicely.” Mr. E. T. Trigg, of the National Federation 
of Construction Industries, confines himself to the statement that 
“notwithstanding the shortage of actual workers, industry is con- 
fronted with a reduction of from 30 per cent to 40 per cent in the 
daily production of the workers we have as compared to prewar man- 
hour production.” He cites the alleged instance of bricklayers who 
formerly laid from 1,500 to 1,600 bricks per day but now lay 700 
to 800. 


INTERNATIONAL PRICE SITUATION AND REMEDIES. 


He complicated question of international price levels and ex- 

changes under a régime of depreciated inconvertible paper 
money is explained in an article by Prof. John H. Williams, of Prince- 
ton. He reduces his subject to the simple principle “ that one nation 
can not ordinarily determine international prices. It can only accept 
the international price and determine the amount of product it will 
export at that given level.’”’ Having in mind this principle, the 
poceats situation points to a need of maintaining prices at a higher 
evel in the United States than’ elsewhere in order to stimulate 
imports necessary for the resuscitation of production in foreign 
countries. Sir George Paish looks to action by the League of Nations, 
and suggests the raising of a $20,000,000,000 loan, pledging the 
credit of the league for payment. On the other hand, former 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Oscar T. Crosby, observing the 
dangers of the relationship of debtor and creditor between national 
treasuries, would reduce the various national loans to negotiable 
form with a fixed and uniform rate of interest, make a clearing-house 
settlement of as much as possible, and offer the balance for sale to 
private purchasers. 

Remedies of various kinds are suggested to meet the present 
unfavorable price situation. The remedies offered are generally of 
two distinct types—the first class suggested by economists who 
emphasize inflation as the cause of increased prices, and the second 
group by those who emphasize the demand theory of prices. Be- 
tween these two groups are those who offer certain secondary 
remedies for the situation. Prof. Jacob H. Hollander, of Johns 
Hopkins University, emphasizes the inflation point of view: 

The bitter penalty of inflation is that its evils are, in the main, beyond remedy. 
Like some tissue-destroying malady of the human body, it changes the whole func- 
tional life of the society which has suffered its ravages. * * * The great evil of 
inflation has been social injustice. To atone in part for this by a gradual but 
courageous contraction of bank credit, with its reasonably certain consequence of 
an appreciating money unit as speculation is checked and production increases, is 
a wise and just policy. 

Prof. Wm. A. Scott’s remedies may be cited as typical of the 
demand theory: 

They are the increase in the production of staple commodities; the resumption of 

ie payments in Europe; and such a revision of the budgets of the government of 

the countries which were engaged in the World War as will enable them, out of current 

revenues, to pay current expenses, the interest on their public debts, and an annual 
0) 


sum sufficient for the accumulation of a sinking fund, adequate to the payment oi 
the principal of their debts in a reasonable period of time. 
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Mr. B. M. Anderson, jr., of the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York City, warns against the notion ‘‘that any scheme for the 
regulation of the quantity of an irredeemable paper money can lead 
to stability, either in the internal or in the external value of that 
paper.” Prof. Irving Fisher states that ‘‘while the immense amount of 
injustice created by the price upheaval of the war can not be undone, 
the amount of injustice will be less if a price level is chosen for the 
future, only slightly below the present price level, say 5, 10, or 15 
per cent, varying in different countries.”’ Mr. O. S. Beyer, jr., 
presenting the case of cooperation as a means of allaying part of 
the consumers’ difficulties, admits that ‘‘the modifications in social 
psychology, which are necessary before the movement can have 
an appreciable effect on the costs and standards of living, must be 
slow and genuinely a part of the masses who are to be benefited.” 





The Depreciation of the Mark, and German 
Retail Prices. 


N ARTICLE in the Frankfurter Zeitung of April 3, 1920, 

A attributes the recent fall in prices in Germany of chemicals, 

scrap, lard, firewood, and hides to the slight increase in value 

of the exchange of the German mark. This article is here briefly 
summarized: 

In the week before the coup d’état of Dr. Kapp the price of the 
Swiss franc fell from the unprecedented level of 18.40 marks to 12.47 
marks; that of the Dutch florin from 39 to 24.90 marks; that of the 
dollar from 100 to 72 marks; and that of the French frane from 7.80 
to 5.60 marks. Since the price of one article after the other, in in- 
creasingly rapid sequence, approximated to the price obtaining in 
the international market, trade in such articles became of necessity 
a speculation in exchange rates. Attention has frequently been 
called to the dangers concealed in this approximation of prices. The 
improvement of the exchange has meanwhile commenced, to a very 
modest extent however, since the figures given above only mean 
that the German mark is now worth 7.9 Swiss centimes instead of 
5.5. The recovery in the value of the mark can not be described as 
epoch making, especially when it is remembered that on January 1, 
1920, the mark was still worth 11.4 centimes, and that there was a 
time before the war when it was worth 123 centimes. But at the 
same time this improvement has brought about the consequences 
which every clear thinking person expects as a result of a strength- 
ening of the exchange rate. 

For the past three weeks dealers .in articles of commerce have 
shown a certain reticence, so that there can be no question of new 
business. An agent who normally does a large amount of business 
asserted that during this period he has not earned enough to pay his 
contributions to the insurance of his employees. 

Marked as is the influence of the rs tila rate upon the price of 
commodities, its influence with regard to other factors which con- 
tribute to the rise in prices would hardly have been so weighty had 
it not been for the fact that there is an ever-increasing shortage of 
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working capital. This shortage is especially felt by the retail dealer, 
as may be readily understood when the price he has to pay for goods 
at the moment as compared with normal times is taken into consider- 
ation. Goods which'formerly cost 1,000 marks are now only to be 
obtained for an outlay 100 times as great; and this inflation of prices 
has only been felt in the last few weeks, for it is precisely the con- 
tracts most recently concluded which are based on prices that have 
reached a quite: fantastic level. Many goods which were obtain- 
able for 6 marks at the beginning of the year now cost 24 marks. 
Even the manufacturer and the wholesale dealer, who have made 
huge profits in the last five years, are unable any longer to raise the 
necessary eer capital, especially when it is a matter of private 
undertakings and not of joint-stock companies. They have been 
able, however, to accumulate extraordinarily large reserves owing to 
the profits made during the war and the revolution, but the retail 
dealer, who was forbidden by law to demand excessive prices 
for his goods, and who, therefore, in most cases made smaller profits, 
is, at the:moment, in a position of great embarrassment, which 
is all the yreater because the industries, partly from necessity, partly 
from a shortsighted desire to exploit the situation, have during the 
last few years had recourse to new, and in part most objectionable, 
payment conditions. Formerly a three months’ credit was not 
thought any too long in commercial circles, and the customer who 
paid in three months and did not run risks was regarded as thoroughly 
solvent. To-day matters have gone so far that cash on delivery is 
not deemed sufficient; a considerable payment must accompany 
the order. This state of affairs is doubtless only temporary, and in 
time customers will once more be given credit, but since the indus- 
tries will suffer for a long time from shortage of funds, the whole- 
sale dealer, who by virtue of possessing more money may be regarded 
in a@ measure as a banker and intermediary between the manu- 
facturer and the retailer, will come into his own again. In fact, it is 
asserted that various wholesale firms in Berlin are already financing 
their retail customers. 

So far the. situation has been discussed merely from the stand- 
point of the retailer. But what is the position from the stand- 
poe of the unfortunate consumer? Is he to hope for a pronounced 
all in prices or not? It would be dangerous to cherish illusions. 
It is only necessary to recall the events of a year ago, when the 
blockade was lifted, and the result was a general disinclination to 
buy and a general prophecy of a radical change in prices. ‘The poor 
purchaser was bitterly disappointed, for instead of a fall in prices 
there ensued the most frenzied inflation Germany has experienced. 
It had been forgotten that the depreciation of money could be in- 
ternal as well as external. The reason for this depreciation has not 
yet been removed. So long as each Reichsbank report shows record 
figures of notes in circulation, so long as the minister of finance has 
to issue fresh treasury bonds, there can be no question of a change. 
New large wage increases are imminent, and, in addition, it must 
not be forgotten that the depreciation of the German exchange has 
not yet found its full expression in retail prices, apart from those 
of foodstuffs,‘ which are now one-third lower in the wholesale 
trade. Manufactured goods supplied to customers up to the last few 
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weeks were, in part, produced from raw materials which, perhaps, 
were sold when the mark was equivalent to 10 or 15 Swiss cen- 
times, and therefore it may be said that the improvement of the 
exchange affects prices the less the further the goods are removed 
from the raw material. 





Cost of Living in Japan. 


HE situation in Japan as to wages, prices, and the cost of living 
is analyzed by Dr. Victor S. Clark, formerly of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, in the May number of the Quarterly 

Journal of Economics.’ This article emphasizes the influence of the 
currency problem in Japan upon prices and the cost of living. 

The standard of living in Japan rose faster than the cost of living 
between the years 1900 and 1916. During the following year the 
situation was reversed so that by the close of 1917 the rise in wages 
since 1900 had become 105 per cent while that in prices had reached 
154 per cent; at the end of the war the two were, respectively, 157 
and 195 per cent above their level 18 years before. By the end of 
September, 1919, the price index had risen to 240 per cent above the 
level of 1900. The recent rise has been especially marked in the 
case of food, rice having quadrupled in price in less than two years. 

This increase in prices has naturally stimulated the upward move- 
ment of wages, but the wage level is generally believed to be lower 
now, when compared with prices, than at the outbreak of the war. 
The traditional relation between prices and wages has not as yet 
been restored in Japan. 

The greater part of Dr. Clark’s article is concerned with currency 
inflation, speculation, and growth of investment in Japan during the 
war. The final paragraph of the article may be taken as a summa- 
tion of the views of the author: 

So we have a whole constellation of economic phenomena—prices, wages, currency 
inflation, commodity speculation, and investment growth—moving almost in the 
same orbit. Moreover, that orbit is aberrant from the normal orbits we have been. 
accustomed to observe. The great convulsion of the war is the proximate and obvi- 
ous cause of this common aberration. But the economist will not rest content without 
a closer study of the method by which the cause has produced its successive effects 
upon each of these elements in our economic life, and the order in which this effect 
has been transmitted from the one to the other. Is currency inflation the stone that 
precipitated the avalanche? Japan affords a laboratory experiment which suggests, 
at least, that a nation’s monetary system is one of the first points in the body economic 
that the disease of war attacks, and that from this base it spreads its toxins throughout 
the remainder of the business and social organism. 





1 Prices and currency in Japan, by Victor 8. Clark. Quarterly Journal of Economics, Cambridge, Mass., 
May, 1920, pp. 432-444. 
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Tendency Toward a Shorter Work Week. 


HEN the Congressional Joint Commission on Reclassification 
of Salaries undertook the task of setting a new salary scale 
for the whole body of Government employees in the District 

of Columbia, it felt that one of the factors to be taken into consider- 
ation was the prevailing rate for similar work done outside of the 
Government, and in order to secure recent and first-hand informa- 
tion on this point it sent out agents to collect data concerning wages, 
salaries, and working conditions in occupations comparable to those 
filled by the Government workers. ‘These inquiries were in the main 
limited to a zone extending to Boston on the north, Pittsburgh 
on the west, and Richmond on the south, in which prices and condi- 
tions generally are fairly similar to those in Washington. The 
sources from which information should be sought were decided upon 
by committees consisting of representatives of the public, of the Gov- 
ernment employees, and of the administrative officers of the Govern- 
ment force. The list of sources submitted included corporations, 
large and small firms, public utility corporations, municipalities, 
universities, and in fact almost every imaginable type of organization 
carrying on any line of work resembling that done by any group of 
Government employees in the District of Columbia. 

The schedules used included, in addition to the queries about wages 
and salaries, inquiries as to hours of work, payment for overtime, 
vacation and sick-leave privileges, qualifications required for the 
position, and the like. On some of these points it proved impossible 
to secure satisfactory information, but on others a considerable 
amount of data was collected. The question concerning hours of 
work was one which employers were quite generally willing to 
answer, and concerning which they could speak with full and definite 
knowledge. Jn view of the tendency toward shorter working hours 
which has been apparent for some time past,! it seems worth while to 
give the results of the inquiry on this point for certain lines of work. 
Much of the information collected dealt with classes, such as scien- 
tists, architects, teachers, and professional men whose work is on an 
entirely different basis from that of the industrial and commercial 
world generally. Other classes, such as the domestic workers and 
the janitorial and custodial forces, have scarcely as yet approached 
standardized hours and conditions. But for three groups, the un- 
skilled workers, workers in the skilled trades, and clerical employees, 
conditions seemed sufficiently standardized to give significance to 
the hours found to prevail among them. 

Taking up first the unskilled workers, the following table shows 
the situation concerning their weekly hours: 








1 See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, November, 1919, pp. 194-199. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES (UNSKILLED), BY HOURS OF WORK 
PER WEEK REQUIRE") FROM SUCH EMPLOYEES, 
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The workers in this group included helpers to men in skilled 
trades, laborers, elevator operators, porters, stablemen, and the like. 
The helpers to skilled workers were apt to have the hours of the 
skilled workers, which accounts to a considerable extent for the group 
working but 44 hours per week. Where this factor did not come 
into play, hours nee | higher. It is rather a striking testimony, 
however, to the spread of the belief in a relatively short working day 
that over three-fifths of these employers had established a working 
week of 48 hours or less. Overtime might be worked if there was a 
need for it, but in such cases it was usually paid for. 

The figures concerning the employees in the different hourly groups 
can not be taken as in any sense conclusive. The commission was 
not trying to make a comprehensive study of the establishments vis- 
ited, and various causes might prevent the agent from getting full 
information as to the number of employees concerned. In a large 
establishment the official furnishing the information might not really 
know the number employed in a given line of work, or might be un- 
willing to give specific data, or the number might vary so much 
from week to week that an approximation would be difficult. All 
that can be said is that in a group of some 800 unskilled workers 
taken at hazard, nearly half had a week of 48 hours or less, while for 
the remainder the hours ranged upward, reaching in a few cases a 
10-hour day and a 7-day week. 

In the skilled labor service the number considered was larger, 
and conditions were more uniform. The following table shows how 
employers and employees were divided as to thé hours required or 
worked 


DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES (SKILLED), BY HOURS OF WORK 
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Among these workers evidently a week of more than 48 hours is 
exceptional, while a week of not more than 44 hours is decidedly 
common. Generally speaking, this consists of five 8-hour days, with 
four hours on Saturday. Among the unionized trades this week seems 
especially general. It does not, of course, preclude overtime, which 
is paid for at a special rate. 

A short working day on Saturday seems almost universal among 
these workers. Where the week consists of less than 48 hours, Sat- 
urday is always short. Where 48 hours is the customary week, 10 
of the 21 employers arrange for a half day on Saturday, the em- 
ployees affected by this arrangement numbering 329, or 83 per cent 
of the whole 48-hour group. Among the 10 employers having a 
week in excess of 48 hours, 5 arrange for a materially shorter day on 
Saturday, 162 of the 188 employees getting the benefit of this ar- 
rangement. Practically 96 per cent of the whole group of 2,322 
skilled workers for whom reports on hours were received had the 
short Saturday as a feature of their regular week. 


Prevailing Weekly Hours for Clerical Services. 


OR SOME years past organized labor has made the 48-hour week 
one of its aims, changing its standard recently to the 44-hour 
week, so that the prevailing hours in this group are not surprising. 
The situation, however, in the third group considered—the clerical 
workers—is striking in view of the fact that these employees are not 
often organized, and that they have made little or no combined 
effort to secure a short working-day. Their hours represent, more 
than is the case in the skilled trades, the opinion of the employers 
as to the most desirable length for a working-day. For them the 
figures as to hours range as follows: 


DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES (CLERICAL SERVICES), BY HOURS 
OF WORK PER WEEK REQUIRED FROM SUCH EMPLOYEES. 
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This shows the 45-hour week accepted as the outside limit of work- 
ing time among employers of clerical service even more generally 
than the 48-hour week is among employers of skilled labor. Shorter 
hours are common. Approximately three-fifths of the employers 
keep their week within 42 hours and one-third fix 39 hours or less 
as the limit. This latter standard seems to be especially common in 
the business sections of the large cities visited. This was corrobo- 
rated by a nonstatistical inquiry made independently, concernin 
which the following memorandum, properly signed, was filed wit 
the commission: 
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This is to certify that I have written to attorneys and executives in the office- 
building districts in Boston, New York, and Chicago inquiring about the hours of 
clerks and stenographers in such districts in their respective cities, and the vs 
have uniformly been to the effect that employees of this character start to work : 
9 a.m., cease work at 5 p. m. and take one hour for lunch except on Saturday, w he n 
the offices close at 1 o’clock throughout the year. The testimony is to the effect thai 
the almost universal practice in office buildings where the work is similar to that in 
the Government service is to close at 5 o’clock on week days and at 1 o’clock on Sat- 
urdays throughout the year, when the charwomen and the janitor force take possession 
of the offices. 

The average hours of service indicated by replies are 39 hours a week, in contradis 
tinction to the 42 hours a week required 9 months in the vear in the Government 
service in general. 

Signed 

DeceMBER 19, 1919. 


The general observance of the short week in the large cities appears 
from the fact that of the 55 New York employers included in the 
preceding table only 7 had a week of more than 45 hours. The other 
6 cases of a week in excess of 45 hours were found, 3 in Washington 
and 1 each in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and in a Virginia city. 

A reduction of hours on Saturday is very common. Of the 4 
employers included in the above table, 79 had a half day or less on 
Saturday the year around. Of the other 15, one closed all day Sat- 
urday during July and August and three had a 4-hour di ay on Satur- 
day through the three summer months. It is worth-noticing that 
six of the cases of no Saturday half day were found among employees 
of either hotels or of telegraph and news companies, where the nature 
of the work seemed to fake short hours difficult to arrange. Six 
of the 15 employers normally requiring a full day on Saturday were 
found in New York C ity, five in W ashington, and one each in Balti- 
more, Boston, Philadelphia, and in a Virginia city. The Washington 
proportion is large, constituting nearly two-fifths of the employers 
visited. Possibly the Government hours set the st: andard in this cits y. 

Summing up the situation as shown by this inquiry, it would seem 
that for unskilled labor as yet no definite standard has been reached, 
the hours depending on whether or not the unskilled is associated 
with a skilled worker or on the particular kind of work and the idi- 
vidual employer involved. For skilled labor the 8-hour day as a 
standard seems to have been won, and considerable progress appears 
to have been made toward securing the 44-hour week. Employers 
of clerical workers seem to have accepted 45 hours as the outside 
limit of the standard week, only about 14 per cent of them having 


or less. A day of from 3 to 4 hours on Saturday was found to be 
very common. 





Readjustment of Salaries in the Postal Service. 


N THE appropriation act covering the service of the Post Office 
T Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, a provision 
was incorporated providing for a commission on the reclassifica- 
tion of salaries of postmasters and employees of the Postal Service. 
This commission was made up of members of the Committees of Post 
Offices and Post Roads of the House and Senate, respectively, five 
members being appointed from each. The commission made a 
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unanimous report to the session of Congress just closed recommend- 
ing reclassification and a general increase in salaries throughout the 
service. A bill based on the commission’s recommendations was 
passed in the closing davs of the second session of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress, receiving the President’s approval on June 5. Tt became 
effective on July 1, 1920, the appropriation for the year ending June 
30, 1921, approved April 4, 1920, being made available for the pay- 
ment of the salaries at the new rates, such additional sums as are 
necessary being also appropriated by the present act. 

The largest groups of persons affected are the letter carriers and 
clerks in the city post offices. There are approximately 45,000 of the 
first and 40,000 of the second group, largely interchangeable in 
service and. subject to the same entrance requirements and methods 
of promotion. Instead of the six grades previously existing there 
are now five, whose basic salaries are as follows: 

First grade, $1,400 in lieu of $1,000 as formerly; second grade, 
$1,500 in lieu of $1,100; third grade, $1,600 in lieu of $1,200; fourth 
grade, $1,700 in lieu of $1,300; fifth grade, $1,800 in lieu of $1,400 
and $1,500 paid to employees of the fifth and sixth grades as formerly 
existing. Printers, mechanics, and skilled laborers are also graded, 
class 1 being advanced from $1,150 to $1,400 per annum; class 2, from 
$1,265 to $1,500 and $1,600 according to length of service; and 
class 3, from $1,380 to $1,600 and $1,700. 

Railway mail clerks number about 21,000, and are distributed 
among six grades by the new measure, the first grade receiving an 
annual salary of $1,600 instead of $1,300 as formerly; the second 
gerade, $1,700 in lieu of $1,400 and $1,450; the third grade, $1,850 in 
lieu of $1,550 and $1,650; fourth grade, $2,000 in lieu of $1,750 and 
$1,825; fifth grade, $2,150 in heu of $1,925 and $2,025; and the 
sixth grade, $2,300 in lieu of $2,125. Laborers formerly received 
$1,235 per annum, and are now divided into two grades, the first to 
receive $1,350 and the second $1,450 per annum. 

Changes in the rural delivery service are not so great, a standard 
24-mile route calling for a compensation of $1,800 per annum instead 
of $1,700; the 22-mile route, $1,728 instead of $1,560; the 20-mile 
route, for $1,620 instead of $1,500, etc. The present minimum pay- 
ment is $735 per annum for routes 6 miles and less than 8 miles in 
length, and this amount is increased to $792. The allowance of $24 per 
mile per annum for horse-drawn vehicle service for each mile in 
excess of 24 miles is increased to $30. These increases affect approxi- 
mately 23,000 rural carriers. 

Other provisions cover increases for all classes of postmasters, 
assistant postmasters, inspectors, cashiers, bookkeepers, superin- 
tendents, etc., the aggregate increase amounting to about $33,000,000. 

Besides the salary increases, provision is made for the allowance of 
15 days’ leave of absence with pay, each fiscal year, exclusive of Sun- 
days and holidays; also sick leave with pay at the rate of 10 days per 
year, to be cumulative for a period of three years, but no sick leave 
with pay in excess of 30 days may be granted during any three con- 
secutive years. Promotions of clerks, letter carriers, and laborers 
in city post offices and the railway mail service are automatically 
made annually at the beginning of the quarter following a year’s 
satisfactory service in the next lower grade. 
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Adjustment of Labor Disputes in Packing House 
Industries. ! 


HE importance of continuous operation of the packing-house 
T industries during the war led to an early established arrangement 

for the adjustment of labor disputes in this field. Agreements 
were made with the President’s Mediation Commission in December, 
1917, for the appointment of a United States administrator to make 
decisions with regard to wages, hours, and conditions of employment 
in dispute between employers ana employees in certain large estab- 
lishments. Originally 18 questions were submitted for immediate 
arbitration by the administrator, but by negotiation between the 
parties agreements were reached as to 12, leaving 6 to be passed upon 
~ the administrator, Judge Samuel Alschuler, of Chicago. 

The agreements reached by the parties covered the matter of 
direct appeal by workmen who felt themselves aggrieved, first to the 
foreman, and in failure of satisfactory agreement, ultimately up to 
the general manager of the company. Such appeals might be made 
in person or by a representative or representatives chosen by those 
interested, though no permanent person or committee should be 
chosen to present grievances. Persons covered by the agreement 
were not to be suspended, demoted, or dismissed without just and 
sufficient cause, and if unjust action had been taken against an 
employee and this was disclosed by investigation, he should be 
reinstated. Membership in trade-unions or activity in their interests 
was not to be ground for discipline, provided that no union activities 
should be carried on on the premises, nor interfere with the operation 
of the plant. Attendance at conventions or the performance of like 
duties was to be permitted on the giving of proper notice and, although 
no pay would accrue, there should be no loss of status. No dto- 
crimination should be made on account of creed, color, or nationality, 
and principles of seniority must control as to all employees below the 
grade of foreman. Employment for 30 days was to be regarded as 
prima facie proot of competency, and after this period specific 
ground for discharge had to ee one The companies were required 
to furnish proper dressing rooms, lunch rooms, washrooms, and toilets, 
and employees were not to be required to join company sick or death 
benefit associations. 

The questions submitted for arbitration related to hours of labor, 
overtime work, wages, and guaranteed time. The various points are 
discussed by Judge Alschulerin hisaward. The basic 8-hour day being 
regarded as sanctioned by public policy, and by economists and soci- 
ologists who have given the matter a large amount of study, certain 
adjustments of plants and equipment were found to be necessary in 
order economically to operate on the 8-hour shift in lieu of the 10- 
hour day which was contemplated when the plants were constructed 
and equipped. It was found that the demand was not for an actual 
8-hour day, but for a basic 8-hour day, with adjustments for over- 
time work. It was concluded to install the basic 8-hour day after a 
fixed adjustment period. ‘To the proposition that compensation for 





1 Source: Seven pamphlets issued by the United States Administration for adjustment of labor ques- 
tions arising in certain packing-house industries, Samuel Alschuler, United States Administration. Find- 
ings and awards, February 15, 1919, to April 26, 1920. [Chicago, 1919, 1920.) 
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Sundays, holidays, and overtime work should be at a higher rate than 
during the faglar period of service, both parties agreed. There was 
disagreement with regard to the holidays for which allowance should 
be made and also to the rate of extra pay. The employers also 
wished to compute overtime on the basis of excess hours per week 
instead of per day, but this was regarded as affording an undesirable 
opportunity for excessive hours on certain days and no employment 
on others. 

As to the allowance of 20 minutes for lunch on employers’ time 
where three 8-hour shifts are worked there was no opposition and 
the demand was granted. 

The reduction from a 10-hour day to an 8-hour day called for an 
adjustment of the hourly wage, while the increase in cost of living 
demanded a general raising of the weekly earnings. Budgets ranging 
from about $800 to $2,000 were submitted as representing cost of 
living, and the difficulty of reconciling them was such that they 
could be regarded as only suggestive. The rate of 274 cents per 
hour, which was paid “‘what may be termed common laborers,”’ 
produced for a 10-hour day $825 for a year’s work of 300 days. This 
amount was felt to be inadequate, so that an increase was granted to 
employees receiving this amount or less, and also to those receiving 
‘considerably more.” 

Equality of wage rates for males and females when the same 
class of work was done was claimed by employers. This appeared 
to be true where piecework was involved, but hourly rates evidently 
varied, and it was the contention of superintendents that this was 
due to the lighter forms of work done by the female workers even 
though they worked in the same part of the establishment as the men. 
The conclusion was reached that there was a general equality where 
the same class of work was actually done, whether by time or piece. 

The final question related to guaranteed time. The custom to 
guarantee a certain number of hours work per week was based on 
the 10-hour day, and the employers contended that if the 8-hour day 
should be introduced a corresponding reduction in the weekly guar- 
anty“should be made. Judge Alschuler did not approve of this 
contention, but was of the opinion that the 45-hour guaranty of 
Swift & Co. was too close to the 48-hour week of the new schedule, 
and should be reduced to 40 hours. In weeks in which holidays 
occurred the guaranteed time was fixed at 334 hours; otherwise no 
change in the customs in force on November 30, 1917, was to be 
made. 

Provisions of the Awards. 


PHE awards therefore were: (1) That there should be a basic 8-hour 

day, to be completed as far as possible within nine consecutive 
hours ; 3) that double time be paid for work on Sundays and on thie 
following holidays: New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, Independence 
Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas, and that after 
the introduction of the basic 8-hour day the rate should be time and 
a quarter for the first two hours in excess, and time and one-half for 
sa mitionel time; (3) that 20 minutes with pay be allowed for lunch 
where three 8-hour shifts are worked daily; (4) that based upon the 
wages of December 31, 1917, 44 cents per hour should be added to 
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the wages of those who were receiving 30 cents or less, 4 cents to 
those receiving more than 30 cents, but not more than 40 cents per 
hour, and 34 cents to the wages of employees then receiving more 
than 40 cents, a corresponding 1 increase to be made to piece wor kers ; 
(5) that wage rates should be the same for the same class o! work 
whether done by men or women. The conclusion as to guaranteed 
time has been set forth. This order was issued March 30, 1918, to be 
efiective as to the basic 8-hour day on May 5 following, and as to 
wage increases from January 14 preceding the date of issue. 

On November 12,1918, demands were filed for arbitration regarding 
various changes in wor king conditions, and as to an increase in wages 
to meet the steadily rising cost of living. A series of conferences 
between employers and employees resulted in an agreement on the 
greater number of the awe involved, but left for arbitration a few 
points of varying importance, the two of chief interest re lating to 
rates for overtime and a minimum wage for common labor. The 
discussion by Judge Alschuler in his award covered the advaace in 
prices of various articles of consumption, and considered the con- 
ditions following the termination of war activities that had taken 
place almost contemporaneously with the filing of the demands. [f 
was found impossible to adjust fairly a fixed rate in the “ hundreds 

of ya operations in this highly specialized industry,” for which 

widely varying demands for increases were made; and it was urged 
that the parties in direct interest who had practical knowledge of 
the conditions controlling should establish means “‘ not flee ting you 
temporary, but fixed and permanent, for fairly adjusting all dif- 
ferences as they may arise. 

The greater part of this award, made February 15, 1919, relates to 
details of interest to the persons immediately concerned, but involy- 
ing local conditions and technicalities that render a general under- 
standing of them difficult. In view of the increased labor supply 
and the growing recognition of the 8-hour day in industry, it was felt 
that there should be a general acceptance of the day, not merely as 
basic but as actual, so that beginning with March 2, 1919, all time in 
excess of eight hours should be paid time and a half, instead of time 
and a quarter for the first two ete as before. A general increase 
of 10 per cent on existing wages was also awarded on all wages up to 
and including $20 per week. Further adjustments might be made if 
living costs are shown to “materially and substantiaily increase or 
decrease,” applications for adjustments not to be made at shorter 
intervals than 30 da ys 

An award bearing date of December 1, 1919, covers a number of 
points submitted in July and ova of that year, almost con- 
tinuous hearings being held from August 12 to Oc ‘tows r16. One of 
these demands was for a general wage increase, and this was met in 
part by an award of an additional 74 per cent to the award of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1919, making a total of 174 per cent over the first award, 
this percentage to be computed on not exceeding $20 of each week's 
earnings. As to the demand by mechanical workers, employed in 
occupations corresponding to the building trades, it was felt that the 
standards in the Suildias trades could not be accepted, as in the 
packing houses employment was much steadier and did not involve 
the uncertainty of outside work. Certain increases were, however, 
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allowed, the most important being 124 per cent to be added to the 
rate resulting from the award of March 30, 1918, but excluding the 
10 per cent addition made by the award of February 15, 1919, this 
to benefit skilled workers, while helpers were to receive an 8 per cent 
increase. 

The demand for a 44-hour week, by reducing the Saturday work- 
day to 4 hours, was felt to be too rapid a reduction from the recentity 
discarded 10-hour day, and was denied, as was the demand for double 
time for overtime work of every sort. Other demands, like some 
referred to in the award of February 15, were of less general! interest, 
but in the main resulted in an adjustment affording a measure of 
satisfaction to the workers making the demand. 

The next award bears date January 20, 1920, but is taken up en- 
tirely with questions as to single items or groups of construction 
work by one company or another in the various cities. Particular 
points were also taken up in an interpretative award of February 5, 
1920, as to the application of certain sections of the award of Decem- 
ber 1,1916. These relate to groups of skilled and semiskilled workers 
on the killing floors or in mechanical employments, and may be passed 
with the comment made by Judge Alschuler that “the breadth with 
which these sections have been quite generally applied is gratifying,”’ 
the matter under consideration being whether or not the employees 
making application could fairly be regarded as coming within the 
awards made. 

On April 8, 1920, hearings were concluded in behalf of all packing- 
house employees who did not participate in the benefits of certain 
awards made'on December 1, 1919. Request was made at this time 
for a uniform increase of 3 cents per hour in the wages of such per- 
sons, and this demand was allowed in an award dated April 26, 1920, 
not as an interpretation of the earlier award, nor as an amendment 
to it, but as an original demand in behalf of certain workers not 
previously covered. 

The increases allowed by the awards of February 15, 1919, and 
December 1, 1919, had been known as bonus te aerate and it was 
urged that the increases made by these orders should be incorporated 
in the regular wage. Judge Alschuler approved of this action, and 
inasmuch as the increase, amounting to 174 per cent on not exceeding 
$20 of the weekly earnings, actually produced in practically all cases 
a so-called bonus of $3.50, it was directed in this order of April 26 
that on and after the 3d of May, 1920, bonus payments as distinct 
from wage payments should cease and the sum of $3.50 be added as 
part of the regular wage rates; or, in the case of hourly employees, 
that 7.3 cents be added to the hourly rate. 

The benefits of the foregoing award shall extend and continue to those who are 
subject to the agreements for this administration, while those agreements remain in 
force, but not to such, if any, who hereafter, by means of strikes or walkouts, stand 
in defiance of those agreements. 


On the same day hearings were concluded in the foregoing case, 
hearings were also concluded with regard to employees of the Union 
Stock Yards & Transit Co. of Chicago, for an increase in wage rates; 
and likewise an award was made on the same day as the order last 
above noted. An interesting concession is made by Judge Alschuler 
in the course of his discussion of the demands for a flat increase by 
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the yards employees, in which he says: “I freely admit that my over 
two years of intimate experience with these matters has brought me 
but little, if any, nearer than I was at the commencement to a com- 
prehension of scientific wage-rate fixing, if indeed there is such a 
thing.”’ 

In behalf of these men, instead of the flat increase of from $30 to 
$35 per month asked for, the award consolidated the bonus hereto- 
fore paid, which usually amounted to $15.16 per month, with the 
regular wage rate, and also added thereto the sum of 3 cents per 
hour, estimated to have a monthly value of $9.50. These additions 
afforded a typical group of yardmen, whose basic wage had been 
$97.20 per month, a wage of $121.86, based on the 8-hour day with- 
out including overtime and holiday work, or Sunday work when not 
within the monthly rates. The attention of certain striking vard- 
men, who had gone out with no grievance pending, was called to the 
necessity of good faith and honorable observance of agreements made 
if there was to be any satisfactory maintenance of relations, and the 
benefits of this award were limited to such workers as should live up 
to the provisions of the agreement without going on strike or other- 
wise violating its terms. 

A third award was issued on April 26, representing the conclusions 
of a hearing held April 19 on the subject of guaranteed time. The 
vardmen and stock handlers’ strike of March 29, referred to above, 
lasted about one week, causing an immediate cessation of certain 
lines of activity in the packing houses, while the switchmen’s strike 
of April had much more serious effects. Occasional receipts of stock 
were possible during the strike, and workers were called in and given 
employment at such time, and the contention was made that the 
guaranteed weekly work time should be paid for by the employers, 
on the ground that there had been no real “lay off” of the workers. 
Judge Alschuler pointed out the entire uncertainty as to the period 
of these strikes, and the inability of the packers in any sense to con- 
trol or determine the switchmen’s strike, and held that what was 
done was in fact a laying off of the men, and that the industry should 
not be held resporisible for guaranteed time. - Of the plea that their 
weekly pay was a necessity for the maintenance of livelihood of the 
employees it was said that “this, alas, is too true,” but that it was 
the common fate of all who had been thrown out of employment by 
the same switchmen’s strike or by any other cause leading to unem- 
ployment, and that it was not within the province of the adminis- 
trator to burden this industry alone with the support of its workers 
during lay offs and other periods of involuntary unemployment. 

This involves a great economic problem, which should be, and I believe before 
long must be, solved through general application of some nation-wide plan whereby 
the burden of such undertaking will be in just proportion ultimately borne by all. 
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Rates of Pay and Working Conditions in Certain 
Marine Occupations. 


HREE agreements fixing new wage scales, or renewing the old 
T scale, and establishing working conditions aboard ships for 
certain officers and seamen and other employees ce ta 
upward of 50,000 men in the trans-Atlantic, Atlantic, and Gulf 
coast services were signed in June, effective for one year from May 1, 
1920. The parties to the agreements are the United States Shipping 
Board, the American Steamship Owners’ Association, and the fol- 
lowing organizations of workers: Eastern and Gulf Sailors’ Asso- 
ciation (Inc.); Marine Firemen’s, Oilers’ and Watertenders’ Union 
of the Atlantic and Gulf, and Marine Cooks’ and Stewards’ Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic and Gulf. Each agreement contains provision 
for an 8-hour day while vessels are in port, with overtime rates for 
hours in excess of eight and for holiday and Sunday work. Emplovees 
of thestewards’ department, when the vessel is at sea, are required to 
work 10 hours; no overtime is paid for work while at sea. The over- 
time rates while in port are 60 cents per hour for the chief steward 
and chief cook and 50 cents per hour for all other employees of the 
department. Under the other agreements the overtime rate is 60 
cents per hour. When members of the crews are not fed or lodged 
aboard the vessel each is allowed 75 cents for each meal and 75 cents 
for each night ashore, except that the chief steward shall receive 
‘‘the same amount for subsistence and room allowances as is accorded 
to licensed mates and assistant engineers. ”’ 

To each agreement’is appended the following note defining the 
action to be taken should any dispute arise, the name of the workers’ 
organization affected being supplied in the blank space: 

Should any dispute arise during the life of this agreement as to interpretation of 
same, the matters in dispute shall be submitted to a committee of three representatives 
of the — —— and three representatives of the American Steamship Owners’ 
Association (who shall also be managing agents of Shipping Board vessels), with Win- 
throp L. Marvin as chairman, decisions of the committee to be final. 





Wage Provisions of the Agreements. 


THE agreement affecting members of the Marine Firemen’s, Oilers’ 
and Watertenders’ Union of the Atlantic and Gulf provides the 
following monthly wage scale: 


enn S12 FUT A ied dis wick ccc disses Vesctacnes $100. 00 
NENG 155i . SG idhiddbabbh ddbin die dmbwibtven cesdsicsincscecs 100. 00 
Ss «het eer acne as eenkectenavecces 95. 00 
iE Sos Larne te we PERRSEEEEAEE EE 6 = 02 4+ oo00s meen s=9 5 4 95. 00 
en es ee ae a wel kak we camh ovaeaide ie one 95. 00 
i cies one Di etehie sebkane sPeeccccessideeces 00 


ES SE eT ee 75. 00 
ih nitinesceensSeeedeneesecescecsosccceccoccns 95. 00 
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The monthly wage scale for the Eastern and Gulf Sailers’ Associa- 
tion (Inc.), as set forth in their agreement, is as follows: 


Carpenters i Sr s One. padded ie esageeet osows~ pe $100. 00 
ine nani dns «626.94 Ch xhbb > b VE ES SED eECSs ees es 95. 00 
i ls a ae oo siege e es taa wel aqahedle bak 6 = 64 Sie eae 95. 00 
ET ELE a See 90. 00 
le oe oe See eb uses ee heseucesinwee. 87.50 
lS awn eeianeeecec ees 85. 00 
ee Mee rg ng 6 6c8'é va eat be bend Seeebsdews 65. 00 
cia cea AREA bnixirn es na cewes sex tewrsi te ewene <s 10. 00 


The agreement with the Marine Cooks’ and Stewards’ Association 
of the Atlantic and Gulf, affecting the stewards’ department, does 
not fix a new scale of wages but states that the present scale is con- 
tinued and appends the scale to the agreement, as follows: 


WAGE SCALE OF THE MARINE COOKS’ AND STEWARDS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE 
ATLANTIC AND GULF. 








Passenger vessels. Freight vessel 


Position. Overseas 
|} Overseas; and coast- 
| over 150.) wise; 150 


Coast- : 
wise: un-| Foreign. | Atlantic 
der 100. and Gulf, 








to 100.! 
Ne ee a wink eae emedis eee $160 $145 $135 $135 $115 
SS eh own een Oe eae eeene 95 ee ee ee 
Chief cooks. Se eee pee 35 125 115 115 110 
Second cooks and bakers So Ee ee oe eee ee ae 100 100 100 
es Oe ewicnce eevieges bene } 100 190 R5 85 Q5 
ds os, . ce awn tne een winwn 9) A EY Sh RR TEP 
ES ee a es ee Se lidbenwtiealecstwsabhitacedesscdbecsts 
rian ae ae we rabies © shes a ehieré Reaeidoest Alesana 70 . Se es See 
Nk ono nG GENES, ces cs cased een sees la 115 RR See | 
ee ee cans we sewneetouie 7 Se eee ee are apace yn jen 
ESSE eee ee Ss Asbiodeal 85 | NE REA: Se 
Butchers. dexoke Cane MIE bie % vie cane abr cinw ee ewmaeal 95 95 95 See 5 
Seeond bute he rs. dein ate ag pera aebahe WiclG-n oe eoee eae fp RR RS eo ee a 
ES eee ee keene well _ ee ee SE Re See Herne eee 
Pn, aikineakpehebebtacdas <40heksose sed bsege (ee ee ee ee errr 
0 RE ee ee pists ade ieee a (ARS Se a eee ae bi spas 
tL : a ciernemaeGhinehbakhs fo%s é saws sedeewesene 70 70 70 | ae 
2 Loe ee eee bh Cadac de ccendbesiosen 70 id 70 70 70 
UN, as comes Cacuds aovicds sos sencvcnccscoal 65 65 65 Ts) 65 
IR, a diekitionath sod neva scegeascsvccnswel 65 | 65 65 65 65 
Steward’s messboys......--.-.---- er eer 65 | 65 65 65 65 
Steward an CIGD Ed ee witus gens eb ews mascee e 40 | 4) 4) “) 1! 
Doctors... 2F. ae et ee La 150 | i a ine Big Wee e ees 





1 Refers to the number of men in the steward’s department. On the freight vessels this number is not 
fixed, but is variable. 


Wages of Male Farm Labor in the United States 
in Specified Years, 1866 to 1919. 


HE following table gives the average rates of wages of male farm 
laborers in the United States im specified years, 1866 to 1919, 
as reported by the Department of Agriculture. The average 

embraces all sections of the country. 

For purposes of ready comparison with wage changes in othe 
industries and with changes in the cost of living (see MonrTHLy LABOR 
Review for June, 1920, p. 79) index numbers have been com- 
puted for the years 1913 to 1919, inclusive. ‘To illustrate: Wages by 
the month w ith board are shown by the index number to be 86 per 
cent higher in 1919 than in 1913. 
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WAGES OF CERTAIN CLASSES OF MALE FARM LABOR IN SPECIFIED YEARS. 1866 TO 
1919, 





MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


[From the Reports of the Department of Agriculture.] 






































By the month. Day labor, at harvest. Daj aor gam at 
Year. = 7 a 
With | Without With | Without With Without 
board. board. board. | board. board. board. 
a er oy hes ee | $17.45 | $26. 87 | $1.74 $2. 20 $1.08 $1.49 
gah, Let SR SE 16. 55 25.92 | 1.74 2.20 1.02 1.41 
ae Ses eeae a ree | 12.72 | 19. 87 1.35 1.70 .78 1.08 
LE: 10. 43 16.42 1.00 1.30 . 59 81 
gpa Re ie Ribose 12.41 | 18.94 | 1.15 1.48 67 | 93 
LG aa oer aee see 12. 34 | 17.97 | 1.10 1.40 .67 | 91 
RR A Stee gt 12.36 | 18, 24 | 1.02 1.31 - 67 | -92 
Aiea tooete hs ab oe 12. 45 | 18.33 | 1.02 1.30 .68 | - 92 
is « sulin, niente tneus | 12.54 | 18. 60 | 1.02 | 1.30 .67 | 92 
Cte hhh o0 hs RAR act Wnty 6 ond 13. 29 } 19.10 1.03 | 1.24 . 69 | . 89 
ER ee a te eee 12.16 | 17.74 . 93 1.13 -63 | Sl 
RUDY ak Kao CepRORdKRKSASS 12.02 | 17.69 .92 | 1.14 62 | -S1 
SERRE TS Cree 13.43 | 19.38 1.05 1.30 72 6 
ng gee eee See 14.07 | 20. 23 1.12 1.37 Te 1.01 
ISS Sk on ahs Tino Satis s akiatee-a 16. 40 | 22.14 1.34 1.53 .&9 1.13 
ES ttt npktchiddowins dana 19. 21 27.50 1.45 1.82 | 1.06 1.38 
aS ee ae 20.18 | 28.77 1. 49 | 1.85 | 1.09 1.42 
SUL SRSEN4  o. apahacess 20.81 | 29.58 1.54 | 1.87 1.14 1.47 
| EE ea ae 21.38 | 30.31 1.57 | 1.94 1.15 1.50 
ES ck ET n £4 tae eee eee 21.05 | 29.88 1.55 1.91 1.13 1.45 
ees ee “2 Ce & SESE 21. 26 | 30.15 | 1.56 | 1.92 | 1.13 1.47 
Se ape eae 23.25 | 32.83 1.69 2.07 | 1.26 | 1.62 
. SA eee eee 28. 87 40.43 2.08 2.54 | 1.56 2.02 
PENS ee AR Dretee of 34.92 | 48. 80 2.65 3.22 2.07 | 2.63 
Shee he reapreaaige se apt Pt 39. 82 56. 29 3.15 3.83 2.45 | 3. 12 
Index numbers (1913100 
 da.cedesw chan ss 886 verse 100 | 100 109 | 100 100 100 
a a error 98 | 99 | 99 | 9S | 97 97 
eae Se ney 99 | 99 | 99 | 99 | 97 98 
RS Sa ere 109 | 108 | 108 | 107 | 109 108 
Ssbiehadhatnnhecas <7 135 133 | 132 | 131 | 135 125 
eee aide Atcibaud ds 163 161 | 169 | 166 | 178 175 
ett hess sag riaeewowes cs | 186 186 | 201 | 197 211 208 
s 


Average Weekly Earnings in New York State 
Factories Compared with Retail Food Prices. 


HE table following, published by the Bureau of Statistics and 
Information of the New York State Industrial Commission, 
brings into comparison the monthly changes in the average 

weekly earnings in that State with monthly changes in average retail 
prices of food in the United States for the period June, 1914, to May, 
1920, inclusive. 

The figures relating to earnings are computed from data collected 
currently by the State bureau, and the food figures are derived from 
prices collected and published currently by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. In the index numbers for retail prices of food, 
as published elsewhere in this issue, the average price for the year 
1913 is taken as the base or 100, but in order that comparison may be 
made with earnings in New York State factories which were first 
available for June, 1914, the index numbers of food prices have been 
recomputed with that month as the base, or 100. 
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COMPARISON OF COURSE OF AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN NEW YORK STATE 
FACTORIES WITH COURSE OF RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
|The figures are indexes with June, 1914, as 100.] 











| 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
ns y = x = vA wv, = va = , a 
of ; i i or of | r ae = = 
Eg | &¢ | fx Ea | Ea | Ev Ey 
co oe y a v ics x. a wn eo! wm -“ J f =- © s 
28 (/c¢/ss\/¢/8E | S¢/SS8 (24/85 184/85 24/55 | Ee 
SPIESISSO IES ISSI\ESIL SSIES I SSIES | ES ES | SSIES 
Month. >3 | =8 | 8} &8/>8/ 53/58) 63/58) 521-8) 6&3] 538 | Es 
=e TD : ~ be S 2a Th — Tt y > ogee Tt ~~ Th : ” Pw 
ox coy | ed | ces | Sat | ct, | ae __ | ox an | ae le i ae m.... 
Sa | ow x > = & x > Same li && = & x > = & > ieaek aS 
5° és ieee SS | e~ | Se iso | Sa i ke 65 | BS Ss |b os 
ait eet 2 4a bol | P| Pr Se | Om | Se vil | PP | Ss 
co © .» ~ S » = | @. =~ 2. —_ o . =~ ©. i 
a te a me a et 
s42/S |52/8 |82/S |84|8 |542/8 |E2/38 | 82/8 
le |J@ |< |@ |< |@ |e |@ |< |2 (2 |e | |e 
SR eRe ..--| 98] 104] 107) 108} 120 29/1132] 162) 181 187 | 209 203 
OS SS ee Pee es 98 102 108 107 121 34 139 163 174 174 208 202 
ete oe ol xe: dru th soon ane 100 99 110 +=108 124 34 147 156 17 177 | 219 202 
Rahs bak onal oh ew eadeden oh 99 100 111 110 122 16 152 156 174 184 219 213 
May eS ee ee 100 101 112 110 127 15: 157 160 17 1X7 994 218 
ss |. van os 2 100 100 101 101 113 113 128 ) 161 164 17 186 |. 
ce 99 | 103 100-101 111 112; 127) 1 164 169 | 182 192 
Aumsust.......- | 99 108 | 102 101 114 114 129 1 167 173 188 194 
September....| 98 108 101 102 117 119 134 15: 176 180) 196 190 
October....... 97 106 105 104 118 122 | 136 159 176 183 192 190 
November....| 97; 106; 106 105/| 119 127} 139 157'2170! 185 200 + 194 
December. .... 99 106) 106 106) 122 127 | 139, 159 183 in@ 207 199 
Average for | 
aS QS 105 101 102 114 115 129 147 160 170 185 188 < B23 





! Drop in January, 1918, was due to Fuel Administrator’s closing order for Jan. 18-22 
2 Drop in November, 1918, was due to closing of factories on Nov. 11, Armistice Day. 


Rates of Wages Paid by New York City January 
1, 1916 to 1920. 


REPORT issued by the board of estimate and apportionment 
A of the city of New York shows for January 1, 1916 to 1920, 
inclusive, the rates paid by the city to various trades. The 
report explains that the rates paid by the city of New York to 
skilled trades are governed by the rates prevailing in private em- 
ploy, as provided by the State Labor Law. It is also noted that in 
1918 demands for increased wages by the 100 different skilled trades 
and allied occupations in city employ were more frequent than in 
the preceding year, and that in 1919 requests for additional compen- 
sation became general. This move venuieed in 14 of the trades secur- 
ing for the first time a rate of $8 a day. The following table gives 
the rates paid in certain of the more important occupations on Jan- 
uary 1 of the years specified: 


186498°—20——8 [209] 
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PREVAILING DAILY RATES OF WAGES PAID BY NEW YORK CITY, JANUARY 1, 1916, 














Wage rate January 1— 


| 


1917 | 1918 











TO 1920. 
Occupation. 
1916 
i oe es wa adiecmaciod $4. 50 
od. wc cen sbemad RE 4. 50 
EE Tae 3.00 
EC 6 > EE Ar a | 4.25 
ie i as teed alia ain i de | 4.005 
Ne Te oe pines catenin wl 6. 00 
neo dt kdb nave eeaies 5. 00 
a te os Sh lo cates éuhan | 3.50 
i i a aa vicinal 4, 80 
EES EE eee 3. 00 
Engineer, pile driver................... [SiS Oh aR : 5. 00 
ns sc ee wh emacs sacieccnes 4. 50 
pS 5, 00 
Se oe wows 3. 00 
Ce a al anane di aiaiaien 4.50 
SE eee ene 5. 00 
CS SESE TD en | 4.80 
a ll I RR, i a A gy ee 3.00 
Machine woodworker..................... BY OER S 5. 00 
Nee nn | cc dubus alone 4.50 
Machiinist’s hefper.......:.............. 6 Dns TS 3.00 
a a Se 5. 50 
8 a ee ee 3.25 
Ne oo etic awn eee 6 4.00 
SERS RSS 2 “apis aaa 3. 00 
EE I ae gre One Se aaa, te, eer 4. 00 
SS EET a ait ROR apt fA Zt 4.50 
RE a. , cu dacdwevasnenteearuses«s 5. 00 
Pipe fitter............ “PGE Ee a AT ae eal 5. 50 
Pipe fitter’s helper............. RET AS Oe SR ee eee 3. 00 
| « 5) So Se Oia See rae eee 5. 50 
NN ee ce ack d na gedwade cokscshese 5. 50 
a EN us nthe ck Sede 3. 00 
es Ccen ewe cweeeecen 4.00 
Sheet-metal worker (tinsmith, roofer)..............-.. 5.40 
I eh as bidbsuiegeces 4.50 
See! ss ek paguibbeboucadeasctocss 5. OD 
OE POE PECL Pe ere 3. 00 
ea a A Sleds stile esgic eines aces 4. 80 
ARETE Sa aS ears 4. 50 
i tcnitdntintbhos ne -okanaesrsaassinhantoeoce 4. 00 
RR See ore eee ey a ee ae $24. 00 
os ce nadentihestaebbbecnssaceequecse 17. 90 
RESIDUE Fete Maen ge eee Sp Vin hithedtedihd 25. 00 
Oe SERS a a ee pe ee $940 
Ne hie theonasn 1, 200 
EES RE 40 PS eee 2S See 1, 560 | 
IIE vc iccuscceapactsebeaenewss<aceese 1,750 
Tee en ncn Rein aas Chee be ebaencs oh 900 
RES STEP RIC SSE eae ee 1, 400 
Co ao Rien ns «an mbna wane heroes 1,140 
a ban cee hinnseebamadariaawersss 1, 200 
ens a. case hae AS esos ews bees bens 1, 100 
no. . a aaeatenetses Kae eieeees 900 
NU disn bS ays oe BOGE BOE, MS. Se eee 960 
POE nan cins atetens cheswadaeesxcsapecseecesece -| 1,140 
1, 080 


We inns ccnccccccsavcscnqeustuetsasssccscoses 











Daily rate. 
00 | 


EE 
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FVD ee OT be UPON hhoOonenwnt 
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00 


50 
00 
50 


00 
00 
00 
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5O 
06 


fn) 
00 


Hm ie a 9 Se Oe OS ONT OD Or Sra pe CO te OO 


SSES3S8 
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00 
50 


2 DES Se Gn Ot Or 09 Be OO ONO SU rm Or tm Oe Orr Ste St cn Cue ue Od Ente 
, > an 
Ze 2SQ2ee & 
=_—— et ee ee ~_ 


> YIte Ole oS 
an am 
_— =x, 
Oo — 
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woo 
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00 


50 | 


00 | 


Weekly rate. 


$25.00 | $26.00 
18 


. 00 
26. 00 


18. 00 
26. 00 


Annual rate. 


$940 
1, 200 
1, 800 
1,750 
1,050 
1, 400 
1, 140 
1, 200 
1, 100 

900 

960 
1, 140 





$1, 200 


1, 260 | 


1, 800 
1, 800 
1, 200 
1, 400 
1, 200 
1, 260 
1, 100 

900 
1, 080 
1,320 





| Per 
cent of 

| in- 
| —. 

1919 | 1920 | med 

| 1916. 
$6.00 | $6.40 | 42.2 
5. 50 8. 00 | 77.8 
3.50 5. 00 | 66.7 
5. 60 6. 40 | 50.6 
5. 00 5. 60 | 40.0 
6. 50 &. 50 41.7 
5. 5O 7.00 40.0 
5. 00 6. 00 | 71.4 
6.00 8. 00 66.7 
3. 25 4.00 33.3 
6.00 8. 00 60.0 
5. 50 | 6. 50 44.4 
6. 00 7.530 50.0 
+. 33 5. 00 66.7 
4. 50 6. 00 33.3 
5. 80 8. 00 60.0 
6.00 &. 00 66.7 
4.80 5. 20 73.3 
5. 50 6. 50 30.0 
6. 00 6. 4f 42.2 
3.68 4. 32 44.0 
5. 50 6. 00 9.1 
3.50 4.00 23.1 
5. 00 6. 00 50.0 
4.33 5. 00 66.7 
5. 50 8. 00 100.0 
5.00 7.00 55.6 
6.00 | 9. 00 60.0 
6.00 7.00 27.3 
3.68 4. 50 50.0 
6. 50 8. 08 45.5 
6.09 7.00 27.3 
3.25 1. 00 33.3 
5.00 | 7.00 75.0 
5.60 | 7.00 40.0 
5.69} 6.40 42.2 
6.00 | 7.00 7.3 
3. 68 | 4.50 50. 0 
5.50) 7.00 45. 8 
5. 00 | 6. 00 33.3 
5.00} 6.00 50.0 

} 

$28. 00 36. 00 50.0 
24. 00 30. 00 76.5 
31. 00 43. 00 72.0 
$1,380 | $1,600; 70.2 
1,500 | 1,800 | 50.0 
1,900 | 2,050 | 31.4 
2,000 | 2,280) 30.3 
1, 300 1, 500 | 66.7 
1, 500 1, 650 | 17.9 
1, 300 1, 500 31.6 
1,360 |} 1,560 30.0 
1, 200 1, 400 27.3 
1,000 | 1,200 33.3 
1,180 1, 380 43.8 
1,320} 1,620 40. 4 
1,180 1, 380 28. 8 
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Minimum Rates of Wages of Agricultural 
Laborers in Great Britain and Ireland. 


ARTICULARS of revised wages and, overtime rates of male 

P agricultural laborers of 21 years of age and over in England 

and Wales and of all classes of agricultural laborers in Ire- 

land are contained in the British Labor Gazette for May, 1920 (pp. 
226, 227). 

In England and Wales the Agricultural Wages Board has recently 
fixed a minimum wage for all male agricultural ordinary laborers of 
21 years of age and over of 42s. ($10.22, par) per week in 35 counties 
in which the rate was previously 36s. 6d., 37s., 37s. 6d., or 38s. 
($8.88, $9, $9.12, or $9.25, par) per week, and has increased by 4s. 
(97.2 cents, par) the rates in the remaining counties, where rates of 
38s. 6d. ($9.37, par) and over were in force. The new rates became 
effective April 19, 1920. The hours of labor remain at 50 per week 
in summer and 48 per week in winter. The overtime rates have 
been increased to Is. 1d., 14d., or 1s. 2d. (26.4, 27.4, or 28.4 cents, 
par) per hour for week days and to 1s. 34d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 44d., or Is. 5d. 
(31.4, 32.4, 33.5, or 34.5 cents, par) per hour for Sundays. 

The Agricultural Wages Board for Ireland has issued an order, 
effective April 19, 1920, making certain changes in the minimum 
rates of pay, which aye established for a week of 54 hours only instead 
of a week of 54 or 60 hours as formerly. Under the new order the 
country is divided into two area groups instead of three as under the 
old order. The following table diane the new wage rates: 

MINIMUM WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES FOR AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN IRELAND. 


[1s. at par=24.3 cents; 1d. at par=2.03 cents. ] 





Males. 

Females 

Area group. over 18 

Over 20 18 to 20 16 to 18 vears. 

years. years. years. 

s. d s. d. a 6 a & 
RE A ee Sa Sper lee ee aT ee 32 6 29 0 19 6 119 6 
SERS SR tS ot eR ee ree ee ee 30 6 27 6 Is 0 i7 0 








1 Female workers employed solely in milking who milk not less than 6 cows at one milking receive a 
minimum of 9d. in Group I and of 8d.in Group II for each milking. When less than 6 cows are milked 
the minimum is 6d. in Groups I and II. 

lt is explained that the minimum wage rates shown in the table 
for a week of 54 hours compare with 27s., 24s. 6d., and 22s. ($6.57, 
$5.96, and $5.35, par) per week for male workers over 20 years of 
age fixed by the previous order and with 16s., 13s. 6d., and 12s. 
($3.89, $3.28, and $2.92, par) per week for female workers. Rates 
for overtime have been fixed at 7}d. and 63d. (14.7 and 13.7 cents, 
par) per hour on week days and at 11d. and 10d. (22.3 and 20.3 cents, 
ol per hour (with a minimum payment of 2s. [48.7 cents, par]) on 
Sundays for adult male workers and at a lesser amount of other 
classes. The minimum rates quoted are inclusive of the value of 
certain allowances, including house, garden, potatoes, milk, grass 
turf, timber, and board and lodging, the maximum values of which 
have been fixed by the new order at slightly higher amounts in some 
cases than those previously in force. 
{111} 
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Report of British National Maritime Board for 
1917-1920. ' 


HE report of the National Maritime Board for 1917-1920 has just 
been issued and reveals important results achieved in the 
standardization of wages in the British mercantile marine, the 

provision of an adequate personnel, and the establishment of concil- 
iatory boards to arbitrate and settle contentions with respect to 
wages, food, and general conditions on merchant ships. The repre- 
sentative interests consist of the shipowners’ panel or shipping fed- 
eration of ‘six members, the navigating officers’ panel of six members, 
engineer Officers’ panel of six members, sailors’ and firemen’s panel 
of six members, and catering department of six members. 

In 1914 the rate of pay of an able-bodied seaman was £5 10s. ($26.77, 
par) monthly ; at presentitis £14 10s. ($70.56, par), food being provided 

y the shipowner in each case. The pay of the junior navigating and 
engineer officers was increased from £8 and £9 ($38.93 and $43.80, 
par) in 1914 to £19 and £20 ($92.46 and $97.33, par) at the present 
time. Corresponding improved rates were granted to other navi- 
gators, engineers, and artisans. The rates for officers in oil-tank 
steamers, refrigerator vessels, and motor vessels have also been 
standardized. The masters of British merchant ships receive, accord- 
ing to the size of the vessel, £34 to £50 ($165.46 to $243.33, par) per 
month, with increments bringing the remuneration up to a possible 
£42 to £58 ($204.39 to $282.26, par). It is interesting to note that 
an able-bodied seaman on an American merchant ship engaged in 
foreign trade now receives $85 per month, a third officer $160 to $200 
according to the size of the vessel, and an American master from $300 
to $400. 

A prominent feature of the report deals with the establishment of 
a sea school at Gravesend for sailors and firemen. Boys of 16 years 
and over are trained in an intensive manner to enable them to join 
their-first ship as effective members of the crew. The school does 
not contemplate training mercantile marine officers, but is organized 
to provide a supply of well-trained young men to the lower ratings. 

he constitution of the National Maritime Board contains the 

following statement of the object of the organization: 

With a view to securing closer cooperation between the employers and employed 
the British mercantile marine in the maintenance of the maritime supremacy of the 
British Empire, there shall be constituted boards known as the national maritime 
board and Fistrict maritime boards (hereinafter called “the national board” and 
‘district boards”) for the purpose of— 

(a) The prevention and adjustment of differences between shipowners and seamen ; 

(6b) The establishment, revision, and maintenance of a national standard rate (or 
rates) of wages and approved conditions of employment for seamen; and 

(c) The consideration, regulation, and supervision of the supply, nationality, 


engagement, and discharge of seamen on British vessels by means of the establish- 
ment of a single source of supply jointly controlled by employers and employed. 





1 Data furnished b United States consul at London under date of Apr. 12, 1920, and published in Com- 
merce Reports (Was nm) for May 15, 1920. 
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Wages in New Zealand, 1913 to 1919. 


HE New Zealand official yearbook for 1919! contains, in addi- 
tion to the usual statistics, a special article on wages and work- 
ing hours in New Zealand, 1897 to 1919, ‘‘the results of an 
investigation of minimum wage rates and hours of labor as determined 
by awards and industrial agreements made under the provisions of 
the industrial conciliation and arbitration laws of New Zealand.” 
The general conclusions reached were that hours of work steadily 
decreased over the whole period: minimum wage rates increased in 
a widely varying degree, the rates for skilled classes showing a smaller 
increase than those for unskilled or semiskilled workers; real or 
commodity wages definitely increased until about 1911; and the 
increase in wage rates was considerably accelerated during the war. 
The following table is based on data presented in this volume and 
shows the actual and relative minimum rates of wages in New Zea- 
land, by occupations, from 1913 to 1919. The year 1911 is taken as 
the base or 1,000. 


AVERAGE ACTUAL AND RELATIVE MINIMUM HOURLY RATES OF WAGES IN NEW 
ZEALAND, 1913 TO 1919, BY OCCUPATIONS. 


[ld at par=2 cents; index number based on 1911=1000.] 








Bakers: Pence. Bricklayers, journeymen: Pence 
ER eae ee 14. 00 1117 . | ae 18. 25 1M) 
Randa bide seen aes 14.00 | 1117 es Pe 18. 25 1000 
0 a er 14. 00 1117 18. 25 1000 
RS Se eee 15. 25 | 1217 a 19. 50 1068 
SE meihy 15. 25 1217  y Seee 19. 50 1068 
Se aa 16.79 | 1340 1918.... 20. 50 1123 
SSE Se eee 16. 92 | 1340 1919.... 23. 5 | 288 

Boiler makers: * Builders’ laborers: 

Age ae Ms 15.75 | 1000 | ee 13.13 1010 
CE eee ' ae 15.75 | L000 | ae 14. 38 1106 
CE EE er 15.75 | 1000 | RR 14. 63 1125 
a eee 16. 69 1060 1916.... 15.34 1180 
OE eee 16.94 1076 ony... « 15.70 1208 
SS ae - 19. 63 | 1246 1918.... ra 16. 09 1238 
EES 21.50 |} 1365 1919.... 17.78 1368 

Book binders and paper rulers, Butchers: 

ourneymen: ; ’ , 
trp li 15.00 1000 ha +er pen 
ere aa 16. 25 1083 115... Ter 1069 
J Sa pacha 16. 25 1083 ++) tee ae 114 
ES eee 16. 25 1083 1917 —— 15 Re 1187 
reer 17.50 | = 1167 918... 15 87 116) 
SE are Am 17.50 1167 i919... ~ 19 64 
eee 18. 90 1260 sn: Anca ' — 

Bootmakers, male: Carpenters, journeymen: 
er 14. 00 | 1143 1913.... 16. 50 1023 
I a ee 14.00 | 1143 | oe Res 18. 00 1116 
I 14.00 | 1143 || | lee 18. 00 | 1116 
EE See 15.75 | 1286 || Bi. : 18. 00 1116 
“s:$ ee 15.75 | 1286 || ee 18. 50 1147 
* aa Pediat Bins c 15. 75 | 1286 || | a ' 20.00 | 1240 
SS ae eee 18.00 | 1469 || 1919. 21.75 1348 


' New Zealand. Census and Statistics Office. Official yearbook, 1919. Twenty-eighth year of issue. 
Wellington, 1919. 968 pp. Maps. 

2 Classes of workers covered: Foremen, second hands, third hands; later—foremen, journeymen, and 
laborers. 

3 Classes of workers covered: Until 1916, first-class and ‘‘ordinary’’ boiler makers; later, only one class 
provided for. 

4 Includes adults of all classes. 

+ Laborers assisting tradesmen, and men on Scaffold work. 

6 Classes covered: First and second shopmen, first smal]-goods men and general hands, 
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AVERAGE ACTUAL AND RELATIVE MINIMUM HOURLY RATES OF WAGES IN NEW 
ZEALAND, 1913 TO 1919, BY OCCU PATIONS—Continued. 


{id at par=2 cents; index number based on 1911=1000.] 
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rate. number. 


Hourly | Index 


Occupation and year. rate. number. 


Occupation and year. 
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ee 127.50; 1024 | Iron and brass molders:!? | ad 
GE 6 «.c6 de dab deb « «erened 129. 00 1036 | ee rere 16. 0 1128 
Mpa ie aiess se + «gio lolnie ~ 129. 00 | 1036 | oS ee eee ee 16. 50 | 1128 
SA Lk x hdd tcldck: «+ betas 135.15 1086 Re dine ¥ sine Cpe Atom aim = pesos 16. 50 1128 
EY = er eee 155. 40 1248 SEG, Seuick dees ee pas betes 34 16. 69 1141 
MND hclohd Nicks be ales ~ dicen ohn 155. 40 | 1248 Paap re Berry 18.00. 1230 
ee i, nd nmin tp 168.35; 1352 | a TT ne ete Lg 63 | ~— 
oxy ° | } P+? * GEE ddl e ddcavedu cscs se codbswed 21.75 87 
pevers:? 9 5p | || Painters, journeymen: 
) SPE at OR! Pe Rep Sree 12. 50 | 1058 | 1913 : 15. 38 02 
ae Uda tadtne 12.50! 1058  eqbbbamamiananas sree | Sal oe 
Shes hAechidha'e Pulten xien § de 12.50 | 1058 eee comet oat ca 
GS biteitkariese one neense- 12. 50 1058 hah ek ae aia heptane a) Ta 
RAGE > VERT POSER 15.00} 1270 - Sheets x nomen noes = enn S| us 
- Rd todo tek stk =F ee 17.25} 1150 
_ +: Saban haneeeenteaasy 15.00) 1270 | Spann anata 17.25 | 1150 
1919....... eda cencasccececss 16. 81 1423 teers aioe RP gd ai 20. 50 1367 
Engineers (onshore), first-class: | Plasterers, journey men: 
ee ee 16.50 |, 1000 | a Sige 4S 18. 38 1904 
ee 16.50 = 1000 | ROR eee eae 18.38 | 1004 
1915... .....-...---2--------- 16. 50 1000 | 2 ea a eae eee 18. 38 1004 
ES din apace diss cocesckuwesms 16.69 | 1012 (ie aad le glia A I 6 18. 38 1004 
| Senne 17.14; 1038 SE 4 LS ae. 19. 50 1006 
— wetter eee cece eee ee eeee = _ | ECR CREP as ae 20. 38 1114 
1919...-..----.------------- 21. 1 SPS 2 ep ee 21. 50 1175 
Fell mongers: ° || Plumbers, first- -grade journey- 
ee 12. 60 1026 men: 
1 SERRE: 13. 4 1135 | Be SREP ere or 16, 75 1000 
EE ee eo 13. 94 | 1135 | 0 2) ES ee eee 18. 00 1075 
rn Fite I Re eae 15. 80 1287 ONE ee ae eer 18. 00 1075 
EE, cordcthich cashdass 16. 05 1307 DN Wir iccthewesakweypeie 18. 00 1075 
ON hs i ES Se a ee 17.11 | 1393 A ee eee 18. 00 1075 
SS Se Ae ea dhclecsessaeas 21. 50 1751 nn Ce eT eee 20. 00 1194 
Flour-mill employees: ! 1919....... settee eee eee eeeee 21. 50 1284 
i et EE ae 12. 58 1034 | Seamen:}* a 
aoe - * aaa 13. 00 1068 RON diatcis «5 wn neweowcsreoes 1, 720. 00 1000 
aD. vankinwve SECIS 13.00 1068 1914... .. vee e tere ee cereeeeee | 1, 960. 00 1140 
el ae nl lilac at el 15. 00 1233 IDS... .--.- 2+ eee eee eee eee 1, 960. 00 1140 
| 33, aE ES ee 15.00} 1233 1916.....---.-. wee ne ee eeeeee 2, 260. 00 1314 
ti s6insn ge rnsecpap=: 15.00 | 1233 4 ee oe ee 
. | aa DO eee , oe), 5) 
ohne hl ae aga pee? i: ..----210003. WAG 2°840.00| 1651 
Freezing-works employees: ! Ml Slaughtermen:!5 
eh bins bycewnp oes 14.06} 1013, SUR sak tiv: shen 
1914 eee eee eer ee eee 14. 75 1063 | oy —a 2. 330 | 1 100 
1915 ee 15. 25 | 1099 1915  — \iasatai eae tegatana eats 330 1100 
1916 ee 15. 75 1135 1916 ented S GUky 7 sak cab ey Vine Sake 330 1 100 
1917 eee er eee ee eee see 16. 94 | 1220 1917 a Ss ‘ine paar eee 360 1200 
| i ERD Sade) Sep ~ feeteeebenenanansneeen se04 1200 
IID... ----------- +--+ +220. 22. 00 1585 Ot i Le 420 1400 
Furniture makers:!2 Tailoresses, factory: 16 
ee ae 16. 25 1061 UE ea 7.33 1099 
DD hire daenewreme awe 16. 25 1061 ES a ewes 7.33 1999 
A) ee 16. 25 | 1060 RO a eee 7.43 1099 
| a ES ee 18. 00 | aa Sei Na <i eee i 7.88 1181 
~ | He RSE 18. 00 | 176 | UOT 22 e en eneneeeeeee | 7.88] 1181 
ES TESS Se ae 19. 80 | 293 | Sees 8. 07 1210 
thi lei tia 22.00! 1437 | eT | 9.551 1432 





7 Covers shift miners and truckers on day wages. 

8 Covers one-horse and two-horse drivers. 

* Covers painters’ trimmers, and felt classers, and general laborers not otherwise enumerated. 

10 Covers millers (flour, oat, and barley); storemen and packer men. 

11 Covers freezing-chamber hands, and — laborers not otherwise specified. 

12 Covers journeymen cabinetmakers, c makers, carvers, upholsterers, etc. 

13 Covers journeymen (not including machine molders). 

M — able seamen, ordinary seamen over 18 years of age, firemen and greasers. Rate of wages is for 
& mon 

15 Covers those killing sheep and lambs for export. Rate is per hundred “ freezing’’ sheep slaughtered. 
16 Covers first-class coat machinists or journeymen. 
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AVERAGE ACTUAL AND RELATIVE MINIMUM HOURLY RATES OF WAGES I) 
ZEALAND, 1913 TO 1919, BY OCCUPATIONS—Concluded. 








' {1d at par=2 cents; index number based on 191) = 1000. 
Occupation and year. — cel Occupation and yea! — 
Waterside workers:!7 Pence. | Woolen-mill employees(mak 
a Se a a Soild Bn a ‘ 17.17 1000 1913.... 12. 71 
Nasi deli thd an mcihditamicsivin initpeadiall 19. 50 1136 12. 71 
$ ies cron nine letin soa ies ah ates | 19. 50 1136 .. * ee 13. 42 
; ATT Se eter ee SY | 22. 37 1303 1916.... 13. 42 
; i CE eee ee ee 22. 37 1303 ln 15. 46 
SE uted dp cedbdebans | 24,33 1417 || 1918... 15. 46 
Sa ee eee 26. 33 1533 || inches s 19, 00 
' j 








17 Covers general-cargo workers, coal workers (main class), workers handling frozen meat in freezin 
ehambers on board ship. 
18 Covers wool sorters, tuners, warpers, pattern weavers, spinners, and workers not otherwise classified 
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Wages in Germany During the War. 


Compiled by ALFRED MAYLANDER. 
































HE Bureau recently received four volumes containing the reports 
T of the German factory and mine inspectors for the period 
of the war, i. e., the years 1914 to 1918. These reports, com- 
prising nearly 4,500 pages, contain a wealth of interesting information 
in text and table form on such subjects as wages, war bonuses, hours 
of labor, overtime work, woman and child labor, intensity of produc- 
tion, industria! accidents, safety devices, workmen’s housing and 
nutrition, industrial diseases, etc. It is much to be regretted that 
these reports, like those of preceding years, do not contain a summarv 
covering all of Germany. The reason why such a summary has never 
been compiled by the German statistical office, which publishes the 
reports of the factory inspectors, is to be found in the fact that each 
Federal State of Germany, down to the smallest principality, has its 
own independent factory inspection service. There are no common 
regulations for the individual State factory inspection services as to 
the method and form which the investigations to be made by the 
inspectors shall take. Thus it happens that one inspection district in 
reporting on wages bases its reports on average cael or daily wages, 
another on average hourly or daily earnings, a third on weekly wages, 
a fourth on annual earnings, and so on. The individual reports are 
therefore not comparable and a summary covering all of Germany can 
not be compiled from them. 
In spite of this disadvantage it has, h-wever, been decided to pub- 
lish in the Montuty Lasor Review a series of articles on various 
subjects covered by the individual reports of the German factory 
inspectors. ‘‘ Wages in Germany during the war”’ has been chosen as 
the subject for this the first article of the series. The data on wages 
here presented will supplement previous articles on wages in Germany 
published in the Montuiy Lasor Review, especially the article 
published in the issue of December, 1919 (pp. 254-258). 


General Trend of Wages. 


Mest of the inspectors’ reports relating to wages are prefaced by a 

general statement on the trend of wages. They all agree that 
during the first two years of the war — increased but slightly. 
The steadily rising cost of all foodstufts and other necessaries of daily 
life was, however, bound to lead to a substantial increase of workers’ 
wages. In addition, as is especially emphasized by the chief inspector 
of the district of Schleswig (vol. 1, p. 626), the workers became aware 
that many employers having contracts for the furnishing of war 
materials were reaping enormous profits. Under these conditions it 
was only natural that the workers made it their principal aim to 











, s — . — * - _ 

1 Jahresberichte der Gewerbe—Aufsichstbeamten und bereler fiir die J 914-1918. Four 

volumes. Berlin, 1919 and 1920. ss ; 
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participate in the economic prosperity of industry by securing to 
themselves large wage increases. 

Wage movements during the first two years of the war brought 
about a slow but steady increase of wages of all industrial workers. 
Beginning with the fall of 1917, however, the upward movement of 
wages took place by fits and starts. The chief inspector of the dis- 
trict of Marienwerder points out (vol. 1, p. 61) that, as State-owned 
establishments again and again had been granting wage increases, 
privately owned establishments were also forced generally to increase 
wages. Thus, in the fall of 1918 wages, generally speaking, had 
reached a level twice as high as that of prewar times. 

In meeting wage demands of their workers most establishments 
endeavored to keep the basic wages at a low level, and in place of wage 
increases they granted cost-of-living bonuses in which the number of 
persons dependent on the individual workers were taken into consid- 
eration. The frequency and rate of wage increases varied greatly in 
the various States and inspection districts, not only in the individual! 
industry groups but even within the same industry and occupational 
group. Thus, according to the report of the chief inspector of the 
district of Hildesheim (vol. 1, p.671), wages in metal industries located 
in large cities in the first winter of the war rose 50 and 70 per cent, 
and in the fall of 1918 they were 100 to 120 per cent higher than 
prewar wages. In small towns and in rural districts wages in these 
industries were, however, much lower than in the large cities. Nearly 
all inspectors agree that this difference in wage rates is due to thefact 
that in the large cities the cost of living of workers is considerably 
higher than in the country, where a great many workers are self- 
providers with respect to food, i. e., own a small plot of land and 
some live stock, and where as a rule they can also purchase other 
necessaries much cheaper than the city dwellers. 

On the whole, notwithstanding large wage increases, wages barely 
kept pace with the steadily rising cost of living. Excessive wage 
demands were not made until after the revolution. ‘A great many 
workers,’ says the report for the district of Erfurt (vol. 1, p. 596), 
‘‘evidently see in the revolution merely a wage movement, and want 
of appreciation of the interdependence of all economic relations and 
of the special requirements of the wretched economic situation that 
has set in after the armistice makes them raise their wage demands 
higher and higher. At present the wage movement has taken a form 
which threatens to destroy all proportion between wages and labor 
performed.”’ In a sugar factory, tor instance, the wages computed 
per zentner (110 pounds) of beets were the following during the period 
1913-14 to 1917-18 (1 pfennig at par being 0.238 cent): 


l’fennigs. 


Cte. oo Ls aaeine nee ae eneeee cece eel ss cet, ss 6.32 
EL £60.41 Sag tb ua'ech Ue op GAS Oh CELI WULS odes deccevect 8. 1] 
CLS Me TATE wah «dbield ab 0 MEM ud did sedsbioecess 12.15 
EE, ad then ate oideitne dcnam=renedts bh). 0 ofan ¢aanes os 13.73 
t,o Mews ceenhhe dee eites.eb.ex de 0 19. 40 


For the season 1918-19 the estimated wages per zentner of beets 
in the district of Posen amount to from 65 to 75 pfennigs (15.5 to 
17.9 cents, par), i. e., to 10 times the amount of the prewar wages 


(vol. 1, p. 340). 


& 
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The relative increase of wages of female workers was, on the whole, 
even greater than that of male workers. The actual wages of women 
workers were, however, generally lower than those of men, even 
when women performed the same work as men (vol. ‘1, p. 686). 


Rates of Wages in Various Industries. 


F THE numerous tables and graphic charts on wages contained in 

the reports of the German factory inspectors only a few that 

are typical ean be reproduced here. Most of the tables show average 

hourly or daily wages. In a few instances weekly or yearly earnings 

are shown. Very few reports indicate the method used in the 

investigations. 1t must be assumed that pay rolls were made use 
of to obtain the data shown in the tables and charts. 

The average hourly earnings of male skilled, semiskilled, and 
unskilled ‘workers in a large locomotive, railroad car, and machinery 
construction works of Silesia are shown below in Chart A‘ for the 
period 1910 to 1919 as typical for the general development of wage 
conditions in Germany during the last 10 years (vol. 1, p. 409). 
The wage rates shown include the cost-of-living bonus. 

The preceding chart shows that up to the end of 1916 the wages of 
skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled -workers rose very slowly, those 
of unskilled workers having undergone the smallest merease. With 
the beginning of 1917 and the enactment of the auxiliary service 
law wages rose more rapidly, and in 1918 the wage curve rose 
spasmodically. At the beginning of 1910 skilled workers earned 55 
pfennigs (13.1 cents, par) per hour, semiskilled workers 44 pfennigs 
(10.5 cents, par), and unskilled workers 34 pfennigs (8.1 cents, par). 
At the end of the first quarter of 1919 their hourly average earnings, 
inclusive of cost-of-living bonus, had risen to 1.85, 1.55, and 1.18 
marks (44, 36.9, and 28.1 cents, par), or 236, 252, and 247 per cent, 
i, ie it 

‘hart B, reproduced from the reports of the factory inspectors of 
Saxony, shows the development of hourly wage rates in the Govern- 
ment district of Leipzig for five different occupations during the 
period January 1, 1914, to February 15, 1919 (vol. 2, pt. 3, p. 286). 

In illustrating the development of wage rates during the war 
Chart B uses a basis different from that used m Chart A. The latter 
shows average hourly earnings, while the former shows average hourly 
wages. The occupations covered by the former are those of tool- 
maker, metal turner, machinist, packer, and forewoman. The wage 
curves for the first three occupations indicate the large wage increases 
granted to highly skilled mechanics during the last two years of the 
war. Toolmaker’s wages rose from 64 pfennigs (15.2 cents, par) on 
January 1, 1914, to 2.25 marks (53.6 cents, par) on February 15, 
1919, those of metal turners from 63 pfennigs (15 cents, par) to 2.20 
marks (52.4 cents, par), and those of machinists from 57 pfennigs 
(13.6 cents, par) to 2.10 marks (50 cents, par). The wage curve for 
packers, a semiskilled occupation, runs nearly parallel to those of 
the highly skilled occupations, rising from 43-*pfennigs (10.2 cents, 
par) to 1.60 marks (38.1 cents, par). The rise in women workers’ 
wages was less pronounced in the district of Leipzig than that in 


ro The charts are drawn on the logarithmic scale because the increases are more accurately shown than 
on the arithmetic scale. 
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Chart A.—Average Earnings Per Hour (Inclusive of Cost of Living Bonus) of Male Workers ina 
Large Locomotive, Railroad-car, and Machinery-construction Works of Silesia, 1910-191! 


{100 pfennigs=1 mark, at par=23.8 cents. | 
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Chart B.—Trend of Hourly Wages of Various Industrial Occupations in the Government District 
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of Leipzig, January 1, 1914, to February 15, 1919 


{100 pfennigs=1 mark, at par=23.8 cents.) 
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men’s wages. The chart shows that a forewoman’s wage rose from 
35 to 95 pfennigs (8.3 to 22.6 cents, par) during the war. The large 
increase in workers’ hourly wages during 1917 and 1918 is partly 
due to the shortening of the hours of labor. Up to 1917 the 56-hour 
week was generally in force in Germany. In April, 1917, the 52-hour 
week was introduced and in the fall of 1918 the 48-hour week. Wages 
had to be increased to make up for the curtailment of working hours. 

A chart showing the trend of wages in metal industries in Tilsit 
(East Prussia), engaged in the productionof war materials, is affixed 
to the report of the inspector for the districts of Gumbinnen and 
Allenstein (vol. 1, p. 32). This chart, reproduced below as Chart C, 
shows wage curves for the five years 1914 to 1918 for machinist, 
turner, tinsmith, carpenter, and unskilled laborer. As in the two 
preceding charts the wage curves of these five occupations show a 
slow upward tendency in 1915. Beginning with 1916 this tendency 
becomes more pronounced. ‘The greatest increase in wages falls in 
the last half of 1918. 

The chief inspector for the district of Berlin, in reporting on wage 
conditions makes the following statement (vol. 1, p. 247): 


War conditions have brought about not only an enormous change in industrial 
activity but also a shifting of the labor forces according to whether the individual 
industry groups were more or less active. There was a great difference in this respect 
between establishments working on war contracts and those engaged in the produc- 
tion of articles for general consumption. The war department, in order to obtain 
quick delivery, did not hesitate in paying the most exorbitant prices demanded, and 
establishments which had been awarded contracts for war material outbid each other 
in trying to hold their skilled and reliable workmen and in attracting new ones. 
Factories engaged in production for general consumption on the other hand were glad 
if the orders on hand enabled them to keep busy their regular working force, and they 
were not in a position to pay high wages. Accordingly there developed during the 
war different wage rates which may be classified as exceptional wage rates, average 
wage rates for workers on war materials, average wage rates for workers producing 
articles for general consumption, and wage rates for female, juvenile, and home 
workers. 

Exceptionai wage rates were paid in establishments working on war contracts to 
men on whose activity depended the output of entire groups of workers, or to those 
working in a supervisory capacity or possessing exceptional skill. Thus in meat- 
canning establishments many butchers on whose skill depended the proper distribu- 
tion of the meat were paid as much as 50 marks ($11.90, par) per day. Fitters and 
machinists in ordnance and munition works, guide screw makers, tool makers, tin- 
smiths, and propeller makers earned up to 6 and 7 marks ($1.43 and $1.67, par) per 
hour. The weekly earnings of such skilled mechanics frequently ranged from 300 to 
370 marks ($71.40 to $88.06, par): Manufacturers who adjusted their plants for the 

roduction of munitions and war materials but had no practical experience in these 
aiithes of industry frequently offered to efficient foremen annual salaries of from 
25,000 to 40,000 marks ($5,950 to $9,520, par). Although such high earnings were en- 
countered in numerous instances the men receiving these exceptionally high wages 
formed only a small fraction of the entire working force, and their salaries should not 
be taken as the general standard of wages in war industries. 


The average earnings of workers in war industries were much 
lower. The following table shows the average hourly wages and 
weekly earnings during the period 1914 to 1918 of male and female 
workers in a large Berlin works producing war materials. This 
establishment employed before the war 12,000 workers, of whom 
3,000 were women. In 1917 it employed 17,000 workers, 6,000 men 
and 11,000 women (vol. 1, p. 248). 
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Chart C.—Trend of hourly wages in metal-working establishments of Tilsit engaged in the pro- 
duction of war materials, 1914-1918. 


[100 pfennigs=1 mark, at par= 23.8 cents. } 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES AND WEEKLY EARNINGS OF MALE AND FEMALE 
WORKERSIN A LARGE BERLIN WORKS PRODUCING WAR MATERIALS, i914 TO 191s. 


fl mark, at par=23.8 eents.] 











Male workers. Female workers. 
. | 
Year. (\verage Average Average \verage 
hourly weekly hourly | weekly 
wages. earnings. | wages. | earnings. 
Varks. Marks. Varks Varks. 
anal a caida oan tine spake aint sania ware 0. 667 33. 50 | 0. 377 17. 40 
ES cd. Ladext spec sedes iclak dab dbase 70 34. 70 | - 410 | 1S. 60 
Na sinh ali ietdiein sibs kn Ak Dabs ahi dabei Gish . 872 +4. 10 | . 463 21. 90 
i wel ieibapidiiidl 1. 240 60. SO | . 590 26, 90 


 } i eg LER OO. EL CLs 1.570 75. 20 . 760 15. 00 





According to the preceding table men’s wages increased during 
the 5-vear period on an average by about 135 per cent and women’s 
wages by about 100 per cent. 

In Table 2 are shown the average hourly wages of various classes 
of workers in another large munition works of Berlin employing about 
5,000 persons (vol. 1, p. 249). The table makes possible a compari- 
son of the wages paid in June, 1914, the last month before the out- 
break of the war with those paid in April, 1916, March, 1918, and 
December, 1918, i. e., immediately after the revolution. 

TaBLe 2.-HOURLY WAGE RATES OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF WORKERS IN A BERLIN 
MUNITION WORKS, IN SPECIFIED MONTHS, JUNE, 1914, TO DECEMBER, 1918 
[i mark, at par= 23.8 cents. ] 





ere 
- , June, April, March, Decem- Decem 
Class of workers. | 4034. + +h 1918. ber, 1918, ber, 1018. 
Ove 
yrine, 
L914, 
Varks. Warks. Varks. Varks 
Juveniie workers. ..... ee Sa PBS SAB. Ts. 0. 185 0. 255 0. 575 0.81 337 
ee, ll ER AS eS PO cee Se . 402 450 | . 750 . 93 131 
I civicninnd et Sbnanonsspmgdush ouetens os . 364 - 600 | 1. 000 1.12 208 
oe es a ees’ Seger eg ine . 461 . 525 | 1. 350 1. 52 230 
ae. oe Oe et edadl’ detehee oben . 542 . 700 | 1. 450 1.70 214 
i hcennn suet nt ne anins duane apdhuansedede . 558 | . 729 | 1. 400 1.71 207 
RFE pl at aL a i a il) CAN Bh see Pee! . 595 | ~ 730 | 1. 420 r. 73 es) 
I ne ie Te eee, . Saath salts . 579, . 750 | 1,350 1. &4 218 
Ee eet se aoe a atu ages aie meee 4 . 681 1. 000 | 1. 820 1. 90 17 
EE Le ery ey eee . 158 1. 000 | 1. 780 1. 04 LS 
a cle AE ie SEE Se ES ES PES, Yo . 834 1. 033 1.970 2.13 l 
EE EE a ae . 757 865 | 1. 910 2. 16 Is 
Piemine-machine hands. ............................. . 786 1. ORS | 2. O10 2.17 
oo, 2 ek eben daatuoe eevee an . 652 . 983 1. 920 2.18 23 
Re oe ee a dmgbae t4edhuneée on . 665 . 842 1. 900 2.18 228 
Ry Se SIN te IT iil i i (ae Seay: SS . 564 .977 b. S80 2. 20 oO 
re, fo dt. oS abies sdedubee swan de . 748 | 1. 050 1. 980 2. 25 198 
Mrackemiths..........-. eS Ee ee Soe ae . 693 | 1. 040 1. 920 2.28 230 
eo camp eaetameees Seastan .773 .975 2. 000 2. 37 2065 
a eh I Lig Se ae Se Fh BSS . 806 | 1. 355 2. 200 2. 40 108 
i le... . 729 | 1. O02 1. 900 2. 42 239 
ES EE A, See . 479 | 1. 000 t. 960 u. 49 267 
SS FE a AT Ae ee er . 782 1. 155 2. 230 2. 53 2°4 
1.175 2. 250 2.61 10 


NS oe sett Be Aa ad Sled. . 706 





Table 2 shows that wage increases in the Berlin munition works to 
which the table relates ranged between 131 and 337 per cent for the 
period June, 1914, to Deeember, 1918. The largest increases were 
granted in the period March to December, 1918. The chief inspector 
of the Berlin district remarks as follows: 
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Generally speaking, it may be correctly assumed that in the munitions industry 
wages increased 170 to 250 per cent in the case of skilled workers, 120 to 275 per cent 
in that of semiskilled workers, 120 to 155 per cent in that of unskilled workers, and 
130 to 170 per cent in that of female workers. In the fall of 1918 the average hourly 
wage of skilled workers was about 2.37 marks [56.4 cents, par], that of semiskilled 
workers 1.94 marks [46.1 cents, par], and that of female workers 90 pfennigs [21.4 cents, 

r}. 
In Berlin industries producing exclusively or chiefly articles for general consump- 
tion the upward tendency of wages was much less pronounced than in war industries. 
In paper and leather goods factories, laundries, cigar and cigarette factories, and 
similar industrial establishments wage increases during the war varied between 50 and 
150 percent. These establishments had great difficulty in holding their working force. 
The granting of wage increases involved a great sacrifice on the part of the owners 
or stockholders and the increases granted never kept pace with the steadily rising <ost 
ofliving. Still, the greater part of the workers employed in peace industries remained 
loyal to their employers in spite of low wages and frequent curtailments of the working 
hours (vol. 1, p. 252). 


The report of the chief inspector of the Government district of 
Oppeln (Silesia) contains a number of tables illustrating the develop- 
ment of wages in various industries in his district. The table relating 
to a large iron and steel mill (vol. 1, pp. 493, 494) is reproduced below 
as Table 3. It shows the average daily earnings of individual occu- 
pations in the various departments of this works for each of the six 
years 1913 to 1918 and at the end of 1918. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF WORKERS IN AN 
IRON AND STEEL WORKS IN THE GOVERNMENT DISTRICT OF OPPELN (SILESIA), 
1913 TO 1918. 

[1 mark, at par=23.8 cents.] 




















| | 
Department and occupation. 1913 | 1914 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 End of 1918. 
| | 
Blast furnaces. Marks. sie! Ma sal Marks.| Marks.| Marks. Marks. 
ES a ee oe §.57 | 5.70] 5.7 6.53 | 7.31 | 9.75 15. 00 
Blowers’ helpers, first..................-------- 2.70} 2.75] 2.88] 3.34] 3.96] 4.50 7.00 
Blowers’ helpers, second................---.--- 2.25 | 2.27] 2.37] 2.47 | 3.33 | 3.88 5. 00 
i neddsduesncbinhbaccghnncdmenices 3.62 | 3.71 | 5.50] 5.87) 7.38] 9.00 14. 00 
OE Se ee See 3.65 | 4.24] 5.06] 5.27] 6.33 | 7.75 15. 00 
NS i. co suit iedhhen obtusla decd ome enese 3.45 3.52 | 3.77 4.45 | 5.38] 8.50 13. 00 
Pig iron handlers and loaders... ..............- 5.70 | 6.94} 7.84] 8.01 | 9.76) 11.43 14.00 
BOWING GMINOSTS . -- 6. ow 6. os ccc ee ccc sceee 4.28; 4.69] 4.77] 4.77] 7.56] 7.58 14.70 
Assistant blowing engineers...................- 2.8 | 3.12] 3.15] 3.29] 5.04] 5.50 9.80 
I SG, ss siceiate 5060 Was 0 on couweugos 3.97 | 4.44] 4.7 6.76 | 8.09 | 10.23 17. 00 
EE Ee SOCOM Bee 1.70; 2.22] 3.30}? 3.52] 4.10! 4.35 10. 00 
ID WEEE cos taiibe dc 4005 sigh} coc b'cmecmnee | 2.10} 2.65] 2.97] 3.66] 4.10) 4.59 12.00 
Laborers, female..........----+-+++++++++ge00e- 1.70 | 2.24] 3.34) 3.58] 4.13 4.30 7.00 
Casting. 
EET Se Sy Pere ay 2 ao 7.45) 7.97 | 7.99| 8.04! 9.65 14.56 15.00-17.00 
re re erry oe 6.34 | 6.86] 6.86) 6.89 | 6.93 7.88 | 11.00-15. 00 
I et hs Cia cies Sb wn eh ohihia-b on ckbdindics 4.11 4.27 5. 46 5. 58 9.43 12.69 | 16. 00 
SE SD cos cutivic dss oo 4 cin ooo capeedens 3.78 | 3.96 | 4.27/| 4.90| 6.70 10.16) 14.50 
LILIES Es a ea 4.41 4.41 4.56 | 5.45 | 7.98 | 11.71 13. 00-14. 00 
RD abe c cc wnidiielic dso ach sSUb6ecc ene equine 9.75 | 9.87] 9.90; 9.93 | 9.93 15.55 17.75 
Steel works. 
ery Pe ee ee ae 7.30 7.50} 7.98 | 8.96] 10.51 12.86 16.00-17.00 
SG TION so onli ha dic 0004 odahobercensesioe 5.65  5.70{ 5.98 | 6.80/ 7.92 10.00 14. 50 
Charging machine operators..................- 4.20; 4.26) 4.51 | 5.32] 6.54) 9.10 13. 00 
dL  . “rer reer perry. oan 4.21 4.27] 4.66) 5.34) 6.34) 8.84 14.00 
Ingot strippers, first.................-......0-- 5.32 5.44 5.68 | 6.10) 7.39 9.61 15. 00 
Ingot strippers, second .....................+--- 4.6: 4.74] 4.94) 5.38 | 6.86) 8.70 13. 50 
ins idhdcsns ndeeeeesossboenesheeuns« 6.95 7.02| 7.29 | 7.99} 8.45 | 11.04 15. 50 
Limestone millers.....................--....-- 5.11 5.15] 5.38) 5.85 | 6.65 | 7.75 13. 50 
Limestone roasters....................-.------- 3.60 3.65 | 3.95) 4.38) 5.28 6. 74 12. 00 
Puddling mill. | 
i a al SS SB Date i hg SE 7.19 | 7.00| 6.94 | 7.36] 8.80 | 10.20 16. 00 
* helpers, first................-..--...- 5.35 5.02) 5.22| 5.41 | 6.60) 7.80 14. 00 
Puddlers’ helpers, second. ..............--.-.-- 4.80 | 4.74) 4.70} 4.88] 6.00)| 7.10 12. 50 
LS os! E>) tgs 1S CURRED A Gis 5 9: 6.53 | 6.17 | 7.97 | 8.20] 9.50 | 10.00 15. 00 
 Roughers and catchers...............--.---.-+- 5.42 5.28) 6.438) 7.10) 7.50) 8.50 13. 00 
ide ctbddedvedtpoccessdeccctosessoceses 3.63 | 3.60 | 4.741 4.90! 6.00! 7.00 12. 50 
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TaBLE 3.—AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF WORKERS IN AN 
IRON AND STEEL WORKS IN THE GOVERNMENT DISTRICT OF OPPELN (SILESIA), 
1913 TO 1918S—Concluded. 

[1 mark, at par=23.8 cents.] 





Department and occupation. 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 End of 1918. 


Marks. Marks.| Marks. Marks. Marks. Marks. Marks 


EE Ee a ne a a 3.77 3.65 | 3.66 3.80 4. 60 5. 00 11.65 
ae Pa tae 5.34 6.70 6.50 6. 60 7.50 9. 50 17. 
ee Ee nwt adda eetebeeuhis 3.50 3.80 | 4.20 4.90 1. 90 6. 20 10. 00 


Mechanical department. 


Se EE Te rey ee ES Se 4.46 4.93 5. 43 7.4 9.05 15. 73 
Bricklayers’ he Iper |) ES eee ee ae | a 2.58 | 3.10| 3.4 1.79 ». 20 9. 20 
es ee | ee as Soh 8g. 4.03 4.20 4. 93 7.01 7.50 15. 68 
Ns os ccs Ghee ndcme ea ek cated tlaasee oe 3.20] 3.23) 3.51 1.75 1. 90 8. 96 
oe a RES SR ay eS A ee 3.65 1.38 1.50 6.15 7.00 13. 00 
i ig Ee RR Se Oe AR, ll 3. 60 4.00 1.09 5.35 6. 60 13. 00 
i ol Sacndawnen ed ame a wats 3.10 3.41 3. 52 5. 01 5. 90 11. 00 
yo a EP A A, ee 3.60 4.06 1.45 6. 31 7. 00 16.00 
er Ee ohn ob dloenedcn 4.16 1.90 7 6.53 R15 16. 00 
Ee em, |G a” 2 Doe 4.17 4.55 1.98 6.44 eT 16. 00 
Blacksmiths’ helpers....... _ me. < ERS, Ee 3.27 3.48 3.88 05) 11. 04 
Assemblers cow ok SAP Re ee eee | ha 1.18 5.00 5. 65 7.31 9. O 16. 00 
Engineers, stationary......... <n hn le = oe at ad i. 3. 60 3.80 4.31 . Bf 6. 50 11.00 
Switchmen . os, RS Rh Be Sy ~SSP, g e 3.31 3. 55 1.82 5. 60 8.71 
Locomotive engi inee Ts. . Sa a ee 2 ee Ge 1.40 $.55 1.75 6. 2s 7.70 14. 50 
Meee on Ss aces eaedcelanncene 3.20 3.32 3.91 5. 20 6.40 12. 40 
CS ee te aa a eee | jl 1.20 4.28 1.44 6.12 7.53 16. 00 
A a a atl eS Se So aa Sere eh 4.17 1.66) 6.75 7.88 16. 00 
ET eR SS, ST OMS : Rae 3.04 3.10 3. 20 3.98 1. G0 8. 00 
SS ETS SE ee eee pccaritts eas a A, See &.. 3.31 ;. 68 1.8] 5. 60 8. 00 
EE EE OS eS ee See. 1.46 1. 67 2.14 2.70 4.00 
Ha mmer u orks. 
EE Oe ee aaa 13. 42 | 13.61 | 22.80 | 23.10 292.24 
Hammermen........ Ee Pee eS, ee 9.71 | 10.48 | 10.46 WSL) 18.66 ”. 75 
Knobblers’ helpers........... 5 eisai ated a 2; 6.37 | 6.80 | 12.77 | 12.94 13.40 
a SA ll int ae et atte i —escahh Oca 5. 61 9.12 | 10. 51 10. 71 
IRS. Jhiath SOG ey A dak om «he eabwes lcden &. 4.05 1.34 5. 10 84 | 10.46 13. 55 


In the preceding table it seems incongruous that at the end of 1918 
the earnings of some of the unskilled occupations, as, for instance, 
those of a stocker, were higher than those of some highly skilled occu- 
pations such as blower, puddler, roller, etc. The original report con- 
tains no explanatory text to this table. It can ‘ast be kagaeeendisre 
this anomaly is due to the fact that after the revolution a tendency 
set in to equalize the wages of unskilled v orkers doing very heavy 
work with the wages of highly skilled workers who perform work re- 
quiring less physical effort. This tendency has become apparent 
from numerous reports on wages in Germany received by this Bureau. 
Another reason may be that, owing to the large number of able- 
bodied German men killed and crippled in the war, men “of strong 

hysique are rather scarce in Germany, and consequently command 
high h wages. 

he report for the Government district of Magdeburg contains two 

tables on the movement of wages during the war. The first table 
relates to the three most important war industries of the district 
the metal-working, machinery, and chemical industries (vol. 1, pp. 
540,541). The second table shows wages in various peace industries 
Mig 1, p. 538). The two tables are reproduced below as Tables 4 
and 5. 
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[1 pfennig, at par—0.238 cent. 


REVIEW. 





Jan. 
| 1 


| 1916. 


50 


61 





62 | 


78 


61 


| 44 


July | Jan. | July 
Industry and oceupation. ¥ .. te 
1914. 11915. | 1915. 
Metal-working and machinery industry. 
Pfas. | Pfas.| Pfgs. 
DE arte e 1 eer 42 44 45 
EE ee ee ea Se 41/' 42| 48 
i a 61 62 66 
I a 6 Som ska cio pin ats net aa eobiee 46 51 54 
EC DOH PE 51 54 58 
IN ge iets. Sdn ang ov ak Gn ea insien 55 58 60 
acti oe «anid ancgateo Sik dive 60 61 62 
RE ERE ETE ee 58 63 71 
ee wa 52 54 58 
a natnn Cacweadass Mbp 49 50 57 
EET TIES ae are 46; 49 53 
ie eee 2, aula ae paibh 39 41 43 | 
Machine hands, female ................ 25 | 27 28 | 
Raperers, femasie.....................- 22 23 25 | 
Juvenile laborers, 14 to 16 vears....... 21] 24 25 | 
Apprentices: 
eS iia css we henna aed 6 6 6 
a a side 9 9 10 
OS rere | 12 13 | 
SE ae | 33 14 14 | 
I Pia a lw ke cee 48 51 51 | 
Se «gi fionia'sra whe braun ars | 56 64 70 
EGA SES A alate eee 76 81 83 | 
Fs | 45 50 50 | 
I ie 0 Poe So ee 53 52! 54 
NS SR? SUT, ee Pes Cee! eee 25 
NL so atin ad Ade ass <e sek adele -| SS] & 58 
I P65 so Ca dase dn Jk ce Goccw se 57 54 57 
NS SS ener aan 55 59 65 
Ss ee 45 59 50 
Chemical industry. 
Pe, on o's « aieewale~ahincme oi 38 38 7 
Se eee 38 38 47 
ne oa oa 48 51 59 
Machinists. ............ sll ae ateaietadtien 46 DD; 60 
ER TEE CEA SN eS 78 
Lathe hands, turners................. | 49/| 49 62 
alee | 47| 5 61 
Machine hands, male.................. | 41 42; 4 
mmorems, Meni... .. 5... ... 2.22.52 eee | 41; 43) 48 
Machine hands, female ...............- | 2 25; 26) 
SO Se eee | B22; @i Be 
Juvenile workers, 14 to 16 years... .... 23 23 23 
Apprentices: 
| SIESS COSTER Saar a | 10! 10|) 
ES SE ey ot Pe SARE ERS Fee 10 
| RTE AN Rigioae a Be 14 
ER eee OS Sadat 19 
td acckssqacssssontdgessearg OF, Gi 
sis ren ea eieccecavscusesns 45| 47) 51 
Furmace workers.....................- | 39} 40; 40 
I eo aes Sia 40; 40) 40) 
re ws «nap chn adders | 65} 65/ 80 
oe ne ssaio dla calate | 50) 55| 55 
Pe ee | a4] a7] 56 
Me kn cpabacdbadnhecohssbns | 43| 4)/ & 
SE ee Rae eee | 431 43 44 
INS sans 6 cin w be cPdnsndvnindiv od meee thi he 82 
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Tante 4.—HOURLY WAGE RATES (INCLUSIVE OF COST-OF-LIVING BONUS) FOR VARI- 
OUS OCCUPATIONS IN THE PRINCIPAL WAR INDUSTRIES OF THE GOVERNMENT 
DISTRICT OF MAGDEBURG, 1914-1918. 
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Tarte 5.—AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES IN VARIOUS PEACE INDUSTRIES IN THE Goy- 
ERNMENT DISTRICT OF MAGDEBURG, 1914 AND 1918. 


[1 pfennig, at par=0.238 cent.] 








Industry. 1914 1918 ofin 





Stoneware industry: Pfennigs. Pfennigs. 
Male workers i) x3 108 


F emale workers 22 14 100 





Stone quarries 34 50 17 


Woolen mills: 
Male workers. 53 63 i] 


Sugar mills: 
I [eS ee en eee 
ROE = Te ee nee eae 12 0) 150 
Shoe factories: 
| es 70 130 
Female machine hands. ..... | re OS ee eee > en eee 38 74 
i to bddactéw dane dee dee éaceeseoe 38 74 
Neen sc ckabdd wave bdeedussoees 30 4 
Glove factories: 
ob ewuekdddceewceéuacdeccbe 52 105 102 


Table 4 shows the average daily wages inclusive of cost-of-living 
bonus but exclusive of extra pay for overtime, night, and Sunday 
work in 26 establishments of the metal-working and machinery indus- 
try and 18 establishments of the chemical industry. According to 
the inspectors’ report, the actual wages varied greatly in the indi- 
vidual establishments according to the importance of the war mate- 
rials produced by them and ac -cording to the location of the estab- 
lishment in an urban or rural community. In a rural machinery 
works, for instance, machine hands were paid an average hourly 
wage of 70 pfennigs (16.66 cents, par) on July 1, 1918, while in an 
urban airplane factory the same class of workers earned 183 pfennigs 
(43.55 cents, par) per hour. The report says that the average increase 
of wages in the three war industries covered by Table 4 may be safely 
estimated at 145 per cent. In some of the large State-owned estab- 
lishments incluc‘ed in the table married men were granted a special 
daily allowance of 1 mark (23.8 cents, par) and an «a Eieeaann avons ance 
of 25 pfennigs (5.95 cents, par) for each child under 14 years of age. 
Workers living at a distance of more than 3 kilometers (i. 86 mile) 
from their working place received an allowance for fare and a special 
bonus of 10 pfennigs (2.38 cents, par) for each hour of work. 

In the peace industries covered by Table 5 the average wage increase 
during the war amounted to about 100 per cent of the prewar rate of 
pay. 

Of the numerous tables showing the wage movement in the Gov- 
ernment district of Schleswig two have been selected for reproduction 
in this article. In Table 6 areshown the hourly earnings in July, 1914, 
and October, 1918, of various classes of workers in a large shipyard at 
Kiel. In Tabie 7 are-shown the shift rates of workers in a munitions 


factory. 
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TABLE 6.—AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS (INCLUSIVE OF PIECEWORK PREMIUMS) 
OF VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN A KIEL SHIPYARD, JULY, 1914, AND OCTOBER, 1918. 


[1 pfennig, at par—0.228 cents.] 








| 


| . ’ 
July, | October, Per cent 


Occupation. | tase of 
imas. =| 1986. | increase. 
| 
Pfennigs. Pfennigs. 

ES EE RS A ee ae ee ee ee 70.8 148 | 109 
Drill, planer, and milling-machine hands....................---eeeeeeeeee 70.7 154 | 118 
rt, MIRREN QUUNRBEEUROUNOND 66. ooo gon 5 concn nce mececcsccccccccccececs 52. 4 114 | 118 
ee cid nd ln oe aainte nena obea 4 daitobdd ride de aekake onsades 66. 0 156 | 136 
Rae ire lies Se a oe oc nla meanbeondocecans eh 65.8 161 | 143 
I a i ee 72.4 151 | 109 
gE EL EL LIE ORI CR RE Ee 59. 4 132 | 122 
ln nc cbus oc echebnndtibadonkiusshuileiens bien eahaes 77.5 180 | 132 
a MN nk as als eins MEd ibkh vee halab dC ween ones ceed es 65. 0 153 | 135 
ie nn amp clans u Abas webh cen adits cadithedns dimes 81.3 183 | 125 
ESE EE Se Par REE Se ee ee ee 69.3 178 157 
I a es eee pudinwecdnguns 54.7 117 114 
MS 6 a hose aewandnhasndhhndotdthersdhsace0d<eeee 58. 1 113 O4 
SE TS SR a PR Re i ee ee 57.4 102 77 
eee aeeh ne bs tae orcnenth 6a dir $sedhGaresdeheceshiescodge ces 72.2 138 | 91 
ei a i eg ee oe 84.0 160 | GQ 
ian in nnn sah ed bade iekne dein cngebbek on sledee 62.9 133 | 111 
Riveters. ...... NE ie ie iil os ee eS Rh Gill sen ndacddpsicees 73.0 134 | s4 
eile sn ce need eandalnsaaekee6esebeatsedunsas $1.3 148 | 82 
at Me cocks heed egeddmeudihius deiutsehtics<e ches caéhéaes 43.3 76 76 
i. dpi ee att no ngn00nan guage nese asssne ssc nthinks o4¥eeus 67.8 137 | 102 
nn. oto ceeG ae ba senedbudhns bases trade casos ceccebecseses 73.7 143 OF 
Sawmill workers.......... Sor Ce tos ceadnaie inke ss siepadesitas 72.0 128 | 78 
Ne on ncvedieiuessesvodus A ee ee a eee 70. 1 151 | 115 
Crane operators.......- ee ee eee ee abs sen taiee < 55. 6 101 81 
a noe on ae ears hice bgabastendsavbtn ter dipdus 77.6 156 | 101 
EEE 9. ROLE. 6 pd Fidel Sib Wille obib ec caeiiddes dp baekddveseds 50. 1 96 | 92 
OS RARE” ARG ACRES SRL ST RE yee ne ny eee ee 68. 6 157 129 


TABLE’ 7.—AVERAGE EARNINGS PER SHIFT (INCLUSIVE OF PIECEWORK BONUS) OF 
MUNITION WORKERS IN THE GOVERNMENT DISTRICT OF SCHLESWIG, 1915-1918. 


1 mark, at par=23.8 cents. 
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1915 | 1916 1917 1918 
Occupation. Se 
noms Farn- | gm | Earn- out Earn- any Earn- 
shift. | ings. | shift. | mss: | shire, | ines. | shire, | ings. 
hpwsroth agian af 
Marks. | Marks. | Marks. Marks. 
Se 9 10-15 | 6 12-20 | 9 15-28 8 15-16 
Grenade fillers. .........-........ 9 7-12 | 6 8-14 | 9 9-16 8 8-17 
Grenade fillers, female........... 9 4-6 6 4.3-7 | 9 5. 5-10 8} 65-12 
Mine stoppers..................- 9 10-15 6 14-20 9 19-39 9 | 19-30 
Mine stoppers, female. ..........- u 46 | 6 4-6 9 | 7-12 9 | 7-12 
Cartridge fillers, female...........|....... ey ee errs 9{| 7.2-12 9 | 7. 2-10 








Wages in the Printing Trade, Netherlands. 
TVHE Typographie Frangaise, official organ of the Printers’ Federa- 
T tion of France, in its issue of April 16, 1920 (p. 7), publishes a 
summary of a collective agreement recently signed by repre- 
sentatives of the trades, as follows: 

From January 5, 1920, the hours of actual labor are fixed at 84 ” 
day from Monday to Friday, inclusive, and 54 on Saturday, a total of 
48 hours per week. From July 5, 1920, the hours of actual work are 
to be 8 per day for the first five working days and 5 on Saturday, a 
total of 45 per week. Not more than 19 hours of overtime are per- 
mitted in any week, or 52 hours in 13 weeks. 
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Night work is prohibited except for employees on the morning 
edition of daily papers, and in such instances on the condition that in 
each two-week period no employee is permitted to work more than 
6 days or [and] 6 nights. After July 5 a night’s work shall consist of 
7 hours for 5 nights and 5 hours on Saturday or Sunday, or 40 hours 
per week. 

Wages shall be paid for the five principal holidays and for six 
additional days of vacation. 

The apprenticeship period runs from 14 to 18 years of age. At the 
end of the apprenticeship the employee is graded as a ‘‘ young worker.” 
and at the age of 24 years as a‘ ful worker.”’ 

In the capital, Amsterdam, minimum wages are to be paid as fol- 
lows: Apprentices are to begin with 4.50 florins ($1.81, par) per week. 
which is increased to 15.75 florins ($6.33, par) for the last vear of 
apprenticeship. Up to 20 vears of age wages are to be 22.95 florins 
($9.23, par) ; from 20 to 22 years, 29.25 florins ($11.69, par): from 22 
to 24 years, 33.75 florins ($13.47, par), and at 24 years, 38.25 florins 
($15.38, par). The minimum for sfereotypers is increased by 2.25 
florins ($0.90, par), and machine compositors by 4.50 florins ($1.81, 
par). 

The wage rate for extra hours is increased 25, 50, and 100 per cent 
for evening, night, and Sunday or holiday work. [Employees may 
refuse Sunday work. 

During the first 13 weeks of sickness the employer is required to 
pay half wages when the other half is assured by the union of which 
the sick person is a member. 

The country is divided into 39 arbitration districts, in each of which 
a board consisting of three or four employers end an equal number of 
employees is organized for the settlement of labor disputes. For the 
entire country there is a superior commission consisting of five 
employers and five employees, and the decision of the latter is final. 

he contract is for a period of three years. A salary commission is 
to be appointed each six months to decide if wages are sufficient. 
When the cost of living increases 3 per cent over that of January, 1920, 
wages also shall be increased. Whenever wages in the six trades— 
baking, tailoring, metal working, furniture making, carpentry, and 
cigar making—exceed those paid printers, the wages of the latter 
shall be increased also. 





Regulations for the Eight-Hour Day in Spain.! 


submitted by the Institute of Social Reform for the application 
of the 8-hour law in substance as follows: 

The 8-hour day is obligatory for all laborers, salaried clerks, and 
emplovees of every class employed by industrial establishments in 
work done under its direction or other supervision. 

If the nature of the work will not permit of a uniform distribution 
of hours (daily), or if the employers and employees.by mutual consent 
agree, the weekly hours of work may be 48, without prejudice to the 


ae Minister of the Interior has approved certain regulations 





1 Estudics de Deusto. Bilbao. Tnero-febrero, 1920. Ntim. 75. pp. 45 to 48. 
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institution of any other plan more favorable to the laborers. The 
reduction of hours shall not work a corresponding decrease of pay, 
unless wages have been increased within the last two Years for the 
purpose of compensating for a greater number of hours. In cases of 
urgency the parties may agree to overtime work, provided such extra 
hours do not exceed 50 per month or 120 per year. When sufficient 
laborers can not be secured and there are several establishments en- 
gaged in the same industry, the labor unions and employers’ associa- 
tions may sign an agreement for overtime work not exceeding 240 
hours per year. Payment for overtime shall be at least 20 per cent 
above regular wages when the work exceeds 10 hours per day. For 
nignt and Sunday work payment shall be not less than 40 per cent 
above regular wages. Women shall be paid 50 per cent over regular 
wages for overtime work, and shall not be employed over 10 hours 
per day. 

The employment of persons under 16 years of age in overtime work 
is prohibited. When establishments are closed because of holidays 
employers and employees may distribute the time lost among the 
other working days of the same week, or of the week preceding and 
the one followimg, with normal pay. The same provision is applicable 
to time lost by reason of force majeure, accident by waves or wind, etc. 
In no case shall such overtime exceed one hour per day or six per 
week, 

Numerous exceptions are permitted, both as to classes of workers 
and as to industries, among which are domestics living with their 
employers; mines worked only a portion of the year; herdsmen; 
hotel and restaurant employees; textile workers; agricultural labor 
employed by the year and in horticulture during the three months of 
active work. 

Printing trades.—The Sunday rest law has been made applicable to 
work in the printing trades. Hereafter no regular, extra, or sup- 

lemental periodical shall be published on the afternoon or night of 
Sunday, or on Monday morning. No periodical shall be distributed 
between 7 a. m. on Sunday and the same hour on Monday, and all 
work in printing establishments between these hours, as well as 
the use during this time of telegraph and telephone for notices for 

ublication, is prohibited. Nor shall any notice intended for pub- 
Ecadsons be published by means of transparencies or bulletin board 
beiween 6 a. m. on Sunday and 6 a. m. on Monday of each week. 
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Constitutionality of the Minimum Wage Law of 
the District of Columbia. 


N MAY 25, 1920, a suit was heard before Justice Bailey of the 
6 District Supreme Court involving the constitutionality of the 
minimum wage law. The suit was brought in consequence of 
a recent award fixing the minimum wage for women employed ‘in 
hotels, restaurants, apartment houses, clubs, and hospitals at $16.50 
a week, against which the employer may make a charge of 30 cents 
for each meal furnished and $2 a week for lodging when a room i 
provided. For part-time workers and for overtime work an hourly 
rate is established. ‘The award was to become effective May 26. 

Suit was brought by both the Children’s Hospital of the District 
and a woman elevator operator. The first set forth that it had 
women in its employ at rates lower than those required by the award; 
that the terms of their employment were satisfactory to all concerned, 
and that the award would conflict with the constitutional right of 
these women to contract for their services at such rates as they 
pleased. The second claimed that as she was working for less than 
the weekly wage fixed by the minimum wage board, the award would 
result in depriving her of employment. In regard to this second case 
it was shown that the woman was a part-time worker and was already 
receiving more than the minimum required for the time she put in, 
so that the award would not affect her in any way. Practically, 
therefore, the hospital was the only plaintiff, and the case turned on 
its right to hire women at whatever rate it could get them for, or, 
as the counsel for the hospital put it, on the constitutional right of 
every woman to sell her services at whatever price she chose to 
accept. 

Interference with the right of contract is the familiar argument 
against the constitutionality of minimum wage laws, and in this case 
the argument was strengthened by the fact that the award sets a 
price for board and lodging, as well as for services, thus interfering 
with the employer’s power to fix his own price for his commodities, 
as well as with the woman’s right to accept any wage the employer 
could succeed in establishing. In addition to this argument it was 
alleged that the effect of the law would be detrimental to women 
since the legal minimum would tend to become the actual maximum; 
that it would lead to the substitution of men for women; that it 
would degrade women to the position of wards, denying them the 
right to manage their own affairs, and so on. 

Counsel for the minimum wage board dwelt on the need for mini- 
mum wage legislation, and laid stress on the facts that employers 
had united with employees and social workers to ask for the passage 
of the District law on the subject: that practically half of the women 
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industrially employed in the District, omitting Government employ- 
ees, were already working under minimum wage awards, and that up 
to this point there had been no serious opposition to the law from 
either employers or employees. Admitting that the United States 
Supreme Court had not yet upheld the constitutionality of minimum 
wage legislation, they showed that State supreme courts had sup- 
ported it, and maintained both that the presumption in favor of its 
constitutionality was strong, and that its practical workings had 
proved beneficial. 

As the award would normally come into force on May 26, and as the 
court might naturally require some time before reaching a decision, 
the hospital asked for a temporary injunction to restrain the board 
from enforcing the award until a decision as to the constitutionality 
of the law should have been reached. The board objected to this 
measure, but offered to refrain from any action to enforce the award 
while the matter was under consideration, and on this understanding 
the injunction was refused. 

On June 2 Justice Bailey handed down his decision, upholding the 
constitutionality of the law, but granting the plaintiffs leave, if they 
so desired, to amend their petition on the ground that the award 
was confiscatory. Up to the present date (June 14) the hospital has 
not taken this action, but the enforcement of the award is still post- 
poned, awaiting their decision. The minimum wage board has 
announced that while no attempt will be made to exact penalties for 
failure to obey the award during this interregnum, employees will 
have a claim, if the award is upheld, for the total amount of wages 
which would have accrued to them under its terms from May 26. 





Construction of Minnesota Minimum Wage Law. 


N JULY 5, 1919, the Minimum Wage Commission of Minnesota 
issued two orders, Nos. 10 and 11. These relate to “women 
and minors of ordinary ability in any occupation,’ No. 11 
governing the employment of learners and changes ne Interpre- 
tative notes are added; one relating particularly to telephone opera- 
tors provides that where one is customarily on duty between 6 p. m. 
and 8 a. m., and is permitted to sleep while on duty, 12 hours on duty 
shall be construed as the equivalent of 8 hours of work in computing 
the number of hours of employment per week. 

The law of Minnesota authorizes the commission to investigate 
wages paid to women and minors in any occupation in that State, 
either at its own discretion or at the request of not less than 100 
persons mnenece in any occupation in which women and minors are 
employed. Authority is given for fixing minimum wages in any occu- 
pation thus investigated, if it appears that one-sixth or more of the 
women or minors employed therein receive less than living wages. 
The rate may apply to the whole State or “‘any erea of the State, if 
differences in the cost of living warrant this restriction.”’ 

In the rates fixed a basis was adopted of a weekly amount pay- 
able for work not to exceed 48 hours per week, different rates 
being fixed for cities having a population of 5,000 or more, and for 
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places of smaller population. The higher rate named was $11 per 
week, work in excess of 8 hours to be paid for at the rate of 23 cents 
for each additional hour worked. The lower rate was $10.25 per 
week, plus 214 cents for each hour above 48. 

A State law establishes a 10-hour maximum workdsy end 58-hour 
week for women in mercantile establishments, etc., and a 9-hour 
workday and a 54-hour week for women employed in mechanical or 
manufacturing establishments, or in telephone or telegraph estab- 
lishments incities of thefirstand second classes. The lawcreating the 
minimum wage commission gave it no authority to fix the hours of 
labor, but the commission found “that the number of hours per week 
which a person is customerily employed in the performance of work 
for her or his employer has a direct and substantial bearing on the 
minimum amount which said person needs and requires as a living 
wage, in that a person whose time and energy are not substantially - 
consumed in the doing of the work for which she or he is employed 
may and can do for herself or himself many things which would and do 
reduce the money cost of living of such persons.’’ The contention 
was made by certain employers that the commission had exceeded its 
powers in fixing the hours of labor, as well as in other provisions of 
the order, and a temporary injunction was granted against the com- 
mission to restrain it from enforcing the orders. The commission 
thereupon eppeated and secured a reversal of the injunctive order, 
leaving the commission free to carry out its orders as made (G. O. 
Miller Telephone Co. v. Minimum Wage Commission, 177 N. W. 341). 

The court admitted that the commission has no power to fix the 
hours of labor, and held that it did not attempt to do so. What it 
did was to take ‘48 hours a week as the basic period of labor upon 
which to compute a minimum wage.” The point that there was a 
relation between the hours of daily work nt the cost of living was 
upheld as a ijinding of the commission which could not be regarded as 
“fanciful.”’ 

The distinction between localities of larger and smaller sizes was 
contemplated by the act, and the line drawn by the commission 
could not be condemned as arbitrary classification; neither does the 
fact that the same rate is fixed for women as for minors invalidate the 
order unless it appears that the minimum for one or the other class 
is too high. 

Every contention of the opponents of the orders was decided 
adversely to them, the constitutionality of the act having been 
sciriowly upheld (Williams v. Evans, 139 Minn. 32, 165 N. W. 495, 
166 N. W.504). The present opinion establishes the power and status 
of the commission, and would seem to remove all doubt as to the 
validity of method and legal status. Indeed it would appear to be 
no longer worth while to contest the constitutionality of legislation 
of this type in view of the uniformity with which the laws have been 
sustained by the courts of the various States, and, by an equally 
divided bench, by the Supreme Court of the United States. That 
this is the case appears from the recent action of Judge Bailey of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia before whom an action 
was recently brought attacking the validity of an erder of the mini- 
mum wage beard of the District fixing a rate of $16.50 per week 
for women employed in hotels, restaurants, boarding houses and the. 
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like. The case was disposed of by Judge Bailey by saying that if it 
was only a matter of constitutionality that was involved, the case 
would be dismissed, leaving, however, opportunity to plead further if 
the plaintiffs desired so to do. 





Recent Minimum Wage Orders in Massachusetts. 
Manufacture of Women’s Clothing. 


PUBLIC hearing was held on the 24th of April by the division 
A of minimum wage, Department of Labor and Industries of 
““* Massachusetts, to adjust the rates for women and girls em- 
ployed in the manufacture of women’s clothing, including those in 
cloak, suit, skirt, dress, and waistshops. ‘The rates take effect July 
1, 1920, and require payment to experienced workers of not less than 
$15.25 per week; to learners and apprentices, on reaching the age of 
18 years, not less than $12 per week; and to all others, not less than 
$10 per week. An experienced worker is one who is 18 years of age 
and has been employed in this industry for at least 14 years, a year’s 
work consisting of not less than 35 weeks. 

This order is based on a finding “that the cost of living for a self- 
supporting girl in the occupation in Massachusetts under present 
conditions is $15.25 per week.” Employee members of the wage 
board found $15.73 as the minimum cost, all the others agreeing on 
the rate named. However, the conclusion to fix the rate at $15.25 
was reached without a dissenting vote, and this rate marks the high- 
est minimum for any occupation in this State, being an advance of 
25 cents above the rate established for the men’s clothing industry. 
It is about 70 per cent in advance of the rates in effect since February 
1, 1917, for the industries affected, which were $8.75 per week for 
experienced workers and $7 and $6 per week for apprentices and 
minors, respectively. It is of interest to note in this connection that 
a recent amendment of the law authorizes the minimum wage com- 
mission, now division of minimum wage, to reconvene a wage board 
or establish a new wage board for the purpose of revising an estab- 
lished rate, not only on the petition of employers and employees as 
formerly, but also ‘if in its opinion such action is necessary to meet 
changes in the cost of living,’ when it may proceed on its own motion 
without any such petition. 


Paper Box Workers. 


HE seventeenth order issued under the minimum wage law of 
Massachusetts relates to the manufacture of paper boxes. This 
decree, like the foregoing, is based upon a unanimous determination 
of the board concerned and becomes effective on the same date, 
July 1, 1920. The rate fixed marks a slight advance above that 
fixed for the clothing industry, being $15.50 per week for a female 
employee of ordinary ability, who has had not less than nine months’ 
experience. Learners or apprentices 16 years of age shall receive not 
less than $11 pet week, and all others not less than $9. These rates 
contemplate a full week’s work as limited by the laws of the State. 
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[ ‘The amount fixed as a minimum wage corresponds exactly with 
the itemized budget of living costs adopted by the board; and in 
submitting its determination, the board calls attention to the fact 

i that the present is a time of high costs, and recommends that the rate 

4 be revised from time to time to meet changes in the cost of living, 

| “taking as a basis the index number for retail food prices furnished 

“ by the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics.” Another statement of 

a the wage board is that both employers and employees recognize the 
fact that the cost of living can be reduced only by the cooperation of 
all parties to secure a maximum production, and that the rave fixed 
only defines a minimum living wage. 
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Elements of Success and Possibilities of Saving 
in Cooperative Stores. 


By FLORENCE E. PARKER. 


ress. All over the country organization work is going on and 
week by week the number of cooperative stores increases. 
Everywhere consumers, unable to make ends meet and realizing 
that increases in wages are ineffective if immediately absorbed by 
new increases in living costs, are turning to cooperation as a “way 
out.’ It is therefore desirable that these prospective cooperators 
understand the difficulties to be faced, know the elements that expe- 
rience has shown determine the success of the association, and have 
some idea as to what saving the cooperative venture may be reason- 
ably expected to make for them. Much of the work of organizing 
new societies is being done by the wholesale societies. There are 
now five district societies and a national society. The associations 
organized by the wholesales will of course be advised on all the above 
points. The Cooperative League of America also makes it part of its 
business to furnish advice and information for societies in process of 
organization. Nevertheless there are doubtless many societies being 
started more or less independently, to which it is the hope in this 
article to be of service. 


(.Y LATE years the cooperative movement has made great prog- 


Organizing the Society. 


HERE are certain factors which should be considered before the 
enterprise is started. Care should be taken that the prospective 
cooperators be thoroughly familiarized with cooperative principles 
and ideals. This can be done through informal talks either in groups 
or at their homes and through the distribution of cooperative litera- 
ture. The buying club has been found to be a very effective prelim- 
imary to the cooperative store as a means of inculcating cooperative 
spirit. Under the club plan a small membership fee is charged, 
members pool their orders, paying for them in advance, and a member 
is delegated to make the purchase. The value of this form of cooper- 
ation is that experience in buying and collective activity is acquired 
without the expense and financial responsibility entailed in the oper- 
ation of a store. 
A common tie, such as residence in the same neighborhood, common 
religious beliefs, nationality, occupation, or trade-union membership 
has been found to be a factor making for the success of the society. 
Too often in the enthusiasm attending the organization of the 
society false hopes are held out, with the result that when benefits 
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fail to materialize at once members either withdraw in disgust or, if 
they do remain, do so under protest and form an element of disc ontent 
in the society. The members should thoroughly understand before- 
hand what difficulties they are likely to encounter. Emerson P. 
Harris, himself an experienced cooperator, the manager of a successful 
cooperative store, and the author of an authoritative book on the 
subject of cooperation, states as his opinion that “obstacles should be 
hunted for.”’ The members who, having fully weighed the advantages 
and obstacles to be expected, stil! feel that the benefits of cooperation 
will be worth the struggle to secure’ the om, will be doubly valiant in 
their efforts to make the society a success and so secure these benefits. 
And when the obstacles do arise they will in a measure have antici- 
pated them and will be braced for the shock. 

The number of members and amount of capital necessary for 

organizing the society will probably differ with the local conditions. 
The prices prevailing in the community will help to determine the 
amount of capital necessary for the successful operation of the store. 
In a community where prices are high a larger amount of capital 
will be required than in one where the cost of living is low. The 
Central States Cooperative Society is of the opinion that 50 members, 
each contributing at least $50 in share capital will, if they know 
each other and the cooperative principles well and are absolutely 
loyal to the store, be enough to undertake the establishment of a 
cooperative store. Cooperators in other parts of the country find 
this number and amount altogether too small. The Cooperative 
League of America states, on the basis of its experience, that 100 
members each subscribing $10 is the minimum advisable; a member- 
ship of 200, each subscribing $25 is preferable. It is the practice 
of the Pacific Cooperative League, before establishing a store, to 
require in “‘the average community” at least 200 members, each 
subscribing from $25 to $50. The Tri-State Cooperative Association 
requires a membership of 100 and a capital of $5,000. 

aick of capital often acts as a severe handicap and where there is 
a doubt as to whether the amount of capital subscribed is sufficient, 
it would be advisable for the cooperators to wait until more members 
and more capital have been secured. ‘‘ Better be safe than sorry”’ 
is a good motto for prospective cooperative societies to follow in 
establishing their store. ‘This for two reasons: Failure of the enter- 
prise will almost invariably turn all but the most enthusiastic members 
against the idea of cooperation; and every failure hurts not only the 
society concerned but the movement as a whole. 

The society should know, with some precision, how much trade 
it can depend upon from each member. The member who sub- 
scribes his amount of share capital to the society and then goes 
elsewhere to make his purchases is of little help to the society. His 
trade is as necessary as his money. Though the society should 
make every effort continually te attract nonmembers rs, in the hope 
of making them members, it seems to be conceded that outside 
trade should not be relied upon to any great extent at the time of 
establishing the store. If the society is not res asonably sure of enough 
business from its own members to insure its success it should not 
undertake any business enterprise. 
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The question of the location of the store will be the next to be 
decided. The store should not be situated so far from the homes of 
the members as to be inconvenient, nor too close to other cooperative 
stores. it should, however, be in a location sufficiently conspicuous 
to aitact nonmembers—the potential new members. An investiga- 
tion made in 1916 by the United States Bureau of Markets brought 
out the fact that location has a great deal to do with the success 
of the store. It was pointed out, however, that the best location 
does not always mean the most expensive or the most central location, 
but that the most important factor to be considered in choosing 
the site of the store is the type of trade. 

The selection of the store manager is a matter of such prime 
importance that Emerson P. Harris even advises the society, before 
opening the business, to wait until the manager is ‘‘in sight.”” He 
should preferably be a sincere cooperator, in addition to possessing 
integrity and merchandising ability. 

In the purchase of stock, care should be taken to buy such goods 
and in such amounts as can be “turned over”’ quickly, so that the 
capital of the society will not be tied up in stock which can not be 
sold. 


Running the Store. 


AFTER the store is in operation the society should take care that 
the Rochdale principles are strictly followed. All of these 
have been tried and found to be essential to success. The new 
society would do well not to attempt any experiments in the way of 
departure from these, since by doing so it will destroy the cooperative 
character of its undertaking and invite failure. 
The points to be borne in mind in the operation of the store are 
the following: 
i. A limited rate of interest should be paid on capital. This rate 
should be fixed and should never vary with the profits. 
2. Each member should have only one vote, regardless of the 
amount of stock he owns. 
3. Goods should be sold for cash. The advantage of this is ob- 
vious: The society not having its money tied up in credit extended 
to members is enabled to take advantage of bargains and buy in 
the best market; it also can obtain the discount allowed for cash 
payment. 
4. Goods should be sold at current prices. Price cutting at once 
attracts the attention and arouses the enmity and active opposition 
of the private dealer. The practice of sale at cost, plus a certain 
percentage estimated as sufficient to cover the expense of handling, 
management, etc., is even more to be deplored. It is next to im- 
possible to foretell accurately what this expense will be, and the 
slightest miscalculation leads to the failure of the store, there being 
in the very nature of the plan no reserve to cover the losses. It is 
to be noted that, after all, the practical effect of price cutting and 
sale at cost is obtained through the return of the dividend. 
5. From the savings—the surplus over the cost price of the goods, 
plus the expenses of management—provision should be made, after 
deduction of interest on capital stock, for (@) depreciation, (6) 





1U. S. Bureau of Markets, Bul. 394, A survey of typical ccoperative stcres in the United States, p. 7. 
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reserve, and (c) educational fund. The remainder should be disposed 
of in one of two ways: Itshould either be returned to the members as a 
dividend, in proportion to their purchases, or be turned into a common 
fund to be used, in the interests of the whole society, for various 
social purposes. The latter plan .has been practiced with con- 
spicuous success in Belgium,? where the cooperative societies have 
become the center of the social life of the communities, and provide 
their members not only with recreation but with sick benefits, un- 
employment insurance, old-age pensions, medical and hospital care, ete. 

Care should be taken to install a good system of accounts, to be 
kept by a competent person, and audits should be made regularly 
by an expert accountant. Lack of proper bookkeeping and auditing 
has been one of the greatest points of weakness in cooperative sovic- 
ties. In the investigation mentioned before, the United States 
Bureau of Markets found that ‘“‘the precariousness of the cooperative 
mercantile business is due to inefficient accounting and auditing 
more than to any other single cause.” This situation need no longer 
exist, since there are now available to cooperative societies simple 
systems of business practice and accounts, adapted particularily for 
use In cooperative stores, by the United States Bureau of Markets 
and the Cooperative League of America.* Further, several of the 
cooperative organization bureaus and nearly all of the cooperative 
wholesale societies perform auditing service for their members. 
Several of the wholesale societies will even do the bookkeeping for 
their retail societies. 

The business undertaken by the cooperative society will vary 
according to the needs and preferences of the members. Some form 
of family supplies is most usually dealt in. Thus, cooperative socie- 
ties may undertake to supply their members with any or all of such 
things as bakery goods, groceries, milk, dry goods, clothing, fuel, 
lumber, farm supplies, etc. Some kinds of goods seem to be better 
adapted than others for cooperative enterprise. Cooperative bakeries, 
for instance, usually succeed. With dry goods and clothing, societies 
are not always so successful, particularly in a city with depart- 
ment stores, since these are lines in which a good deal of variety 
in stock is required to satisfy the tastes of the customers. Food 
is the commodity most generally sold. Being the largest item 
in the family budget, it is the first to present itself as an avenue 
through which expenditure may be cut. The grocery business is, 
however, one which offers peculiar difficulties, particularly in urban 
districts. The field is already overcrowded; the New York State 
Food Investigating Commission found that in 1912 New York City 
had one store to about every 250 persons. Mr. A. B. Ross, market 
expert of the Pennsylvania Council of National Defense, stated 
in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
for March, 1919, that for the country as a whole there is one grocer 
to every 293 people, and in large cities one to every 40 or 50 families. 
The city cooperative store has an additional handicap in that it 
must face the competition not only of the individua! groceryman 
but of the highly organized chain store. 





? For a description of the Belgian cooperative movement see p. 142-145. 

$U.S. Bureau of Markets, Bul. 381, Business Practice and Accounts for Cooperative Stores. Cooper- 
ative League of America (2 West Thirteenth Street, New York City), pamphlet No. 5, A system ol ac- 
counts for a cooperative store; price, 5 cents. 
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Realizing the difficulties attendant on the sale of food, one society 
now organizing in the District of Columbia plans to make its first 
efforts in the undertaking of the “little industries.” It plans to 
begin with such things as shoe repairing, cleaning and pressing of 
clothes, etc., in which a relatively small amount of capital: is needed 
but in which the per cent of profit is high, and then, as the success 
of the business becomes established and the membership increases 
gradually to undertake the broader lines of business. 


Possible Avenues of Economy. 


Dealer’s Profit. 


OOPERATORS starting a grocery store should not expect too 
much in the way of “profits.” Prices are the result, not so much 
of a high rate of profit made by any one middleman, as of moderate 
rates made by a number of middlemen, but bulking large in the 
ageregate. The members of the retail store must remember that 
they can save the profits of only one of these—the retuiler. As said 
before, except in exceptional cases, the rate of profit of the individual 
retail grocer is not high. The Graduate School of Business Admunis- 
tration of Harvard University found in an investigation made by it 
in 1919,‘ that while the net profit made by 175 grocery stores ranged 
up to 19.88 per cent on net sales, the common rate was 2 per cent. 
Of the stores reporting, only 14 per cent had a net profit of over 6 per 
cent, while 23 per cent operated at a loss. The dealer’s profit the 
cooperative store may reasonably be expected to save for its mem- 
bers, if it is properly managed. The Harvard report states, however, 
that the net profit is ‘primarily the result of good management.” 


Operating Expense. 


The operating expense of the average grocery store is admittedly 
high. In the Pipvend study this expense absorbed from 6.57 to 
25.35 per cent of the sales. Some of this expense is undoubtedly due 
to the very smallness of the business since, other things being equal, 
the smaller the business the relatively greater the rate of the overhead 
expense. The factor of high rate of overhead expense due to small 
amount of business will also operate in the case of the cooperative 
store, and the ratio can be reduced only in the same way that the 
private dealer can reduce his—by increasing the size of the business. 

Certain items entering into the private dealer’s operating expense 
can, however, be eliminated or reduced by the cooperative society. 
One of these is advertising. The average small dealer does not 
advertise very extensively, it is true—in the Harvard study the 
amount spent ranged from 0.01 to 3 per cent—but the cooperative 
society may not advertise at all. Delivery service is another item on 
which the cooperative store may save. Delivery service was found 
to cost from 0.65 to 6.17 per cent of sales. It might not be advisable 
for the cooperative store to eliminate this service altogether, but 
delivery expense could be cut down by a system of routing, whereby 
only one or two deliveries would be made each day. A flat charge 





4 Harvard University, Graduate School of Business Administration, Bul. 18, Operating expenses in 
retail grocery stores in 1919. 
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of 5 to 10 cents might be made for the delivery of each order, irre- 
spective of size. e charge would make the delivery system self- 
supporting and at the same time provide an. incentive to the members 
to carry purchases whenever possible and so save the charge. 

Some saving might be made on sales force. The typical grocery ™ 
store probably employs more salesmen than are needed all the time, 
in order to have them on hand during the ‘‘rush”’ hours and on Satur- 
days. An appeal to members of the society to distribute their pur- 

4 chases as much as possible over the week would be probably effective, 
particularly if they are made to see that it is to their interest to do so, 
that every saving effected by the store is a saving to each member. 
1 Convenient arrangement of the merchandise would do much to save 
the time of such salesmen as are employed. Then also customers 
q can be made to wait on themselves to some extent. By having 
canned and packaged goods and such other commodities as rice, beans, 
sugar, etc., which may be weighed out and wrapped beforehand, 
labeled and marked with the price, the customer may held herself 
to these as she is now doing in the new ‘‘self-service”’ stores. 

Rent may be economized on to some extent, also. Losses from 
bad debts, which in the private stores ranged from 0.01 to 1.45 per 
cent of net sales, the cooperative store will avoid altogether by con- 
forming to the Rochdale principle of cash sales. The other items 
entering into the operating expense—heat, light, telephone, insurance, 
and taxes—will probably be the same as in the private business. 








Affiliation With Cooperative Wholesale Society. 





The position of the retail cooperative society will be strengthened 
financially by affiliation with a cooperative wholesale society. Each 
section of the country now has its wholesale society. By affiliation 
with the wholesale, the retail store not only receives the advantage 
of the wholesale’s experience and advice and has its accounting 
supervised and its wholesale purchasing done by specialists, but will 
receive its share of the savings made by the wholesale. By affiliation 
the society will also be aiding the cooperative movement as a whole, 
since the best hope of the movement lies in combination, 















Direct Trading. 











The cooperative society may find it to its advantage to get into 
communication with farmers’ cooperative organizations in the vicinity. 
It is stated that under a system of direct trading now in force between 
the farmers’ unions in Kansas and Nebraska and the cooperative | 
stores of those States the saving made by the elimination of the 
middlemen is divided equally between the farmers’ association and 
the cooperative stores. 









Conclusion. 





SOcraL activities, such as clubs, reading rooms, entertainments, 

etc., organization and enlistment of the interest of the woman 
members, and educational work all help to make the society 
successful. The Cooperative League of America warns societies 
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against being content just to ‘“‘keep going.”’ Jt reminds them that 
cooperation 1s more than the running of a grocery store. The society 
should aim gradually to fill all the needs of its members. 

One thing is certain, if the members look upon the cooperative 
society as a money saver and nothing else, the enterprise is bound 
to fail in its wider and final purpose. On the other hand there may 
social vision without practicality. To be truly successful the coop- 
erative society must combine ideals with sound business sense. 


Progress of Cooperation in Various Countries.’ 


Belgium. 


tive efforts were failures, the movement has grown and now 

embraces various types of societies—contractors’ and work- 
ingmen’s productive societies, dockers’ societies, credit socie- 
ties, consumers’ societies, cooperative drug stores, housing associa- 
tions, cooperative dairies, insurance societies, and agricultural 
societies. Unfortunately, figures are not available for all phases of 
the movement. The following figures, published in 1910 by the 
Belgian Ministry of Industry and Labor, show the relative extent of 
each of the various classes of societies (exclusive of agricultural socie- 
ties) at the end of 1908: 


ee ge in Belgium, as in most other countries, the first coopera- 


EXTENT AND OPERATIONS OF BELGIAN COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES AT THE END OF 
1908, BY CLASS OF SOCIETY. 








Membership. Business. Share capital. 
| 





— Num- : | Num- Num- 

Class of society. i ber of | — | berof Amount | ber of | Amount 
i societies meme societies of ‘societies of 

report-| ‘hers |report- business. | report-| capital. 

ing. ~ | i 








Industrial societies: 
Contractors’ productive societies... 30! 65 | $2,272,206 $680, 751 
Workers’ productive societies 32é 20 | 310, 736 23 48, 264 
Dockers’ societies 15 | 504, 307 : 679, 128 
Genmebaecietios. .................-- 33 [129,097,174 35 | 1,171,002 

Secieties for purchase of raw materials - 7 1, 871,398 233, 760 

Consumers’ societies: 
Distributive societies .-...........- 5 11, 136,817 1,117,090 
Cooperative drug stores 6 206, 315 12,513 
pO rrr 20 702, 926 
Insurance societies... .............. 60 50 414, 833 

Miscellaneous societies 189 j 122°} 1,567,529 


945 831 | 32 782 |148,084, 241 





























1 The data on which this article is based were compiled from the Yearbook of International Cooperation, 
1913; Commerce Reports, May 15, 1920; The People’s Yearbook, 1920; Cooperation in Many Lands, by L. 
Smith-Gordon and C. O’Brien; The ye Storein Canada, 1916, by H. Michell; Cooperation, the 
ee of the Consumer, by Emerson P. Harris; and the International Cooperative Bulletin, issues of April 
an May, 1911, February, March, April, May, July, and August, 1912, March, 1913, February, March, 
April, May, and August, 1914, April, 1915, July, 1916, Juneand July, 1917, January, September, and Novem- 
ber, 1918 ry, March, April, and May, 1919. 
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Comparable figures do not exist for years later than 1908. In 
1910, however, there were in Belgium 1,132 societies of all kinds, of 
which 436 were distributive societies; these numbers had by 1911 
increased to 1,224 and 466, respectively. In 1910 there are reported 
to have been 666 cooperative dairies with 57,400 members; in 1911 
while the number of dairies had increased to 675, the total member- 
ship had decreased to 57,374. These 675 dairies did a business of 
approximately 40,000,000 franes ($7,720,000 par). 

The Belgian cooperative movement, unlike that in most countries, 
is greatly influenced by politics and religion. Practically the whole 
movement is divided between Socialist and Catholic societies, the 
Socialists being strong in urban districts and the Catholics among the 
peasants. 7 

Though in general less suecessful than the Socialist societies, the 
Catholic societies are very powerful among the agriculturists. 
Indeed, the statement has been made that the cooperative movement 
in agriculture in Belgium is largely dependent on the Boerenbond, a 
league composed entirely of Catholic agricultural associations. The 
Boerenbond in 1911 had a membership of 547 societies with 46,899 
members. The significance of this is increased by the fact that 
membership is limited to one person per family. In 1912, the mem- 
bership had increased to 50,614. The Boerenbond issues cattle 
insurance and also has affiliated with it a fire insurance society. 

The greater number of the consumers’ societies in the country are 
socialistic; only workingmen are admitted to membership and these 
must declare their adherence to the Socialist Party. It is the policy 
of these socialist societies not to return dividends on purchases, but 
to use them in various social activities. In practice, however, a 
small fraction of the savings is returned to members, though not in 
cash but in the form of orders entitling the holder to a certain amount 
m trade. It is reported that the “Belgian socialist cooperator 
willingly pays for his goods a price higher than the current one, in 
order to benefit his society; and it is part of the machinery that 
bread, for example, should be paid for each week in advance, in ordet 
to provide abundant working capital for the society and to avoid the 
necessity of paying interest.” 

Most of the Socialist societies are members of the Union of Belgian 
Workingmen’s Distributive Societies. The following table shows 
the growth of the Union during the period 1904-5 to 1911-12: 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNION OF BELGIAN WORKINGMEN’S DISTRIBUTIVE 
SOCIETIES, 1904-5 TO 1911-12! 














Year Number of | Number of | Number of Share Amount Of | wot profit 

| societies. | members. | employees.| capital. business. — 
ae | 168 103, 349 | 1,735] $285,498 | $5,243,527 $611, 271 
(eae 161 | 119, 581 1,752 322,172 5, 484, 458 | 590, 978 
+ |S ST 162 | 126, 993 1, 809 329,924 6,534, 610 680, 059 
SSS 166 | 134, 694 2,093 377,674 | 7,611,921 748, 190 
a e 174 | 140, 730 2, 128 378,083 | 7,913,970 750, 502 
Se 199 | 148, 042 2, 223 365,468 | 8,342, 332 787, 162 
SoS 201 157, 478 2,304 372,720 | 8,671,475 | 820, 293 
ttbataddiinnnccoss 205 170, 748 2, 437 385,202 | 9,181,702 988, 992 











1 Up to 1908-9 figures for share eapital, amount of business, and net profit were obtainable only in Brit- 
pounds sterling; for the remaining years the reports were given in francs. In order to make the figures 
comparable conversions have been made into United States momey on the basis of 1 franc=—19.3 cents, 
£1=34.8665. 
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the years 1901-1910 are shown in the following table: 


OPERATIONS OF THE FEDERATION OF BELGIAN COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES (WHOLE- 
SALE), 1901-1910.! 




















| 
Number of 
; Share | Reserve Amount of | ,; 

Year. = capital. fund. business. Net profits. 
0 IES a ee ee ee 66 $1, 434 $1, 096 $148, 486 $1, 809 
I os Se ete ec hdecesescaciantl 86 3,345 1, 206 , 808 1,818 
EE eee ee ee 92 5, 280 1, 467 286, 715 2,359 
RIL oot n.d aus eke uaidhunbcamben dead 95 6, 934 1, 556 310, 436 4,754 
ai nell A oat ks an sidhsobdeaia Saleh 93 10, 096 2,744 428, 038 4,624 
ET MORE ee Tee > meee 101 12, 352 3, 667 466, 360 5,197 
MPS Meee esata ce sccoccutshcbeccecé cee 102 12, 909 4,712 539, 666 4,627 
ES re ee a epee we 106 SEs ++ dattincad 578, 154 5,165 
A Relat aN ah RT cage 107 14, 201 | 4, 825 621, 817 1, 737 
baer Cheb ted dds Sle Seite 108 18, 723 | 4,825 865, 113 500 














1 In making conversions into United States money the par value of the franc, 19.3 cents, has been used. 


For the vears since 1910 the only figures available are those showing 
the amount of business done by the wholesale. These are given in 
the following statement: 


Amount of 
business. 
I ts ok i Ci is ee eacibaesideded omathennpae $911, 070 
in tain ans an sin chn bp donaeneheahsiah <9A0s 1, 267, 044 
SE TREE. ok bak DOL Sudo eteObbhe Usb od cbededovdbedddhe ' 386, 000 
pS)! 2S | Perr dowd ien haudedle cab nina d> ce nidnts adie abies 2 675, 500 


Owing to the general unsettled condition of Belgium during the 
war period, and the destruction of some parts of Belgium, detailed 
figures showing the operations of the Union of Belgian Workingmen’s 
' Distributive Societies and the wholesale society have not been 
published, the Union being unable to secure them. 

The cooperative movement shared the misfortunes of the country. 
In the invaded parts of the country many of the cooperative societies, 
particularly those in Flanders, were destroyed. Taking the country 
as a Sh however, it is stated that the ‘‘losses have been relatively 
small.’ 

One effect of the war was to hasten the amalgamation of small 
societies. The existence of small societies with overlapping terri- 
tories, leading to rivalry and competition, had been one bad feature 
of the Belgian cooperative movement. The difficulty of securing 
supplies, and the common misery of the populace under the German 
occupation, tended to draw the people together. Association was 
found to be the most effective means of mig a high prices and 
speculation and of securing supplies. By November, 1918, all the 
societies in Liége, some 62 in number, had amalgamated into one 
sociéty, the Cooperative Union. By this amalgamation the purchas- 
ing power of approximately 17,000 families, representing on the 1913 
basis an expenditure of 17,000,000 francs ($3,281,000, par), was pooled. 
The same process has been going on in the Sambre and Meuse dis- 
trict, in the Charleroi Valley, and in central Belgium. 





1 Approximate amount. 





? Average per month. 
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The Union of Belgian Workingmen’s Societies established - its 
wholesale society in 1901. The operations of the wholesale society for 
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In the uninvaded parts of the country the cooperative movement 
made great increases in membership. The ‘‘Vooruit,”’ a society of 
Ghent, enrolled more than 5,000 new members between 1914 and 
November, 1918, while the ‘‘Maison du Peuple,’’ at Brussels, added 
approximately 12,000 families to its membership. . 

Infortunately the financial position of the societies has been greatly 
weakened during the war. During 1914-15 the greater part of the 
capital of the societies had to be refunded to members thrown out of 
work through the stoppage of industry, and large amounts of goods 
were advanced to members on credit. At the end of 1918 many 
societies had no supplies of any kind and were obliged to close their 
stores. Appeal was made to fellow cooperators in other countries, 
to which the societies of both England and France responded. Con- 
siderable effort has been made to reestablish the cooperative move- 
ment and the prediction is confidently made that in two or three years 
the Belgian cooperators will have a powerful organization. 

The Belgian cooperative societies are notable for their interest in 
the social side of the lives of their members. In some places the 
societies are the center of the entire social life of the community. The 
greater part of the savings of the society, instead of being returned to 
members in the form of dividend, go into a general fund and are used 
for various social purposes, as the payment of sickness insurance, 
maternity benefits and pensions for members and employees, and the 
maintenance of clubhouses where members find music, dancing, lec- 
tures, plays, books, newspapers, food, and soft drinks. The societies 
even organize walking trips for members. By these means the cooper- 
ative society comes to acquire a place in the lives of its members far 
stronger than a mere trading center would have. ‘This fact alone 
may justify the confidence the leaders of the movement have in the 
ability of the Belgian cooperative movement to recover. 


Canada. 


THE history of cooperation in Canada, as weil as in the United 
States, has been that of failure. 

It is reported that during the last 55 years about 80 cooperative 
stores have been started in the various Provinces of the Dominion, 
and that nearly 40 of these have either failed or gone out of business. 
The chief reason for the failure of the stores is stated to be the failure 
to build up areserve fund. Thus an unexpected loss was fatal to the 
enterprise. During the period 1896-1900 the only surviving store in 
Nova Scotia was that of the Stellarton society. In 1903 a new growth 
began and since that time the progress of the movement has been 
‘‘slow but steady.” 

The first store was established in 1861. Curiously enough, however, 
this store, established by the Union Association ef Stellarton, has 
been in business ever since and in 1916 was still doing business. The 
success of the store, it is stated, has been due to the ability of the 
manager, a man trained in cooperative methods in England. When 
this store opened it had 30 members and a capital of $1,000. On 
March 3, 1914, it had 202 members, a capital of $16,148.76 and a net 

rofit for the year of $45,264.38. The rate of dividend paid has varied 
rom year to year, ranging from 3 to 12 per cent. 
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The movement has taken root in Nova Scotia and Ontario. Very 
little has been done in western Canada, although there is a vigorous 
movement in Alberta and British Columbia and the society in 
Nanaimo is said to carry on the largest business of any store in 
Canada. ‘The miners of Canada have been very active in cooperative 
work. Many of these were Englishmen, imbued with the cooperative 
idea before coming to Canada. 

In March, 1909, the Cooperative Union of Canada was organized. 
It is a federation of cooperative societies organized on the Rochdale 
plan. In November, 1915, 22 cooperative associations were affiliated 
with the union, distributed, according to Provinces, as follows: 
ES ura0 ste denen Mente «leases ge nabs is 2st sche ops ter geeks 4 
Saba OUEST USE, Bi paelace ceases .0'2 221,202 Ql. 2 
GCHAGED <hidda (babii eRRM Cad Gb wend + +6 0 an\0 cain deep sien i 
cain: wy bents tok: cee dihniata dieinan> ap aseadnents as dnth 2 
ee lee ks eRe s an deadeebhns +a hendeess ines aes 
it cca ee Sele t a Sth Sh din as eee een cs srasedebeseccase 5 
ee SPO, VACWELULL SI00. FOU OS Ae Ais ess 3 
By 1918 the number affiliated had declined to 15; the reason is net 
stated. Thirteen of these societies had during that year a business 
of $1,264,246, a share capital of $146,522, and a net profit of $91,079. 
Two of the societies had no surplus. 

The best known of the cooperative societies in Canada is the British 
Canadian Cooperative Society located in the mining town of Sydney 
Mines, NovaScotia. This society was started in 1906 after the failure 
of an earlier venture. The original members.were British miners, 
well grounded in the principles of cooperation. The rule of the society 
has been that absolutely no credit shall be given. ‘The society has 
had a rapid growth. Its sales have increased from $16,913 in 1906 
to $675,204 in 1918, its membership from 88 to 1,550, the share and 
loan capital from $1,710 to $88,692, and the amount paid in dividend 
on purchases from $598 to $71,029. During the 12 years the society 
has done an aggregate business of $2,561,628, and has returned in 
dividend $262,026, besides accumulating a reserve fund of $12,900. 
The store deals in groceries, meats, goods, and bakery goods. 

The Canadian Teelilenive Union has recently been working for 
the passage of uniform cooperative legislation for the whole of the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Hungary. 


HE cooperative societies play an important part in the economic 

life of Hungary. The movement, however, differs from that of 
other countries in one great respect; whereas in nearly all other 
countries the movement is a distinctly working-class movement, in 
Hungary it flourishes chiefly among the upper classes, and the founder 
of the movement in Hungary was a nobleman—Count Alexander 
Karolyi. Much assistance has been given by the Government. 't is 
stated that there is hardly a society in Hungary which does not owe 
its origin in some measure to Governmental assistance. 

Societies representative of the various forms taken by cooperation— 
credit, distributive (consumers’), insurance, agricultural, marketing— 
are all found in the country. Up to about 1910, while friendly 
relations existed among the various branches of the move- 
ment, there was no direct contact. About 1910, however, the 
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National Union of Hungarian Cooperative Societies was formed, to 
embrace all phases of cooperative effort. The following statement 
shows the membership of this union, and gives an indication of the 
relative extent of the various types of cooperative enterprise in 1916: 


Membership of National Union of Hungarian Cooperative Societies. 


Numb 
of membe1 
societies 

ee 2,425 
Union of Distributive Societies (‘‘Hangya”)..................... 1, 386 
Central Organization of Christian Societies..................... 470 
Hungarian Mutual Insurance Co..............................--. 300 
Union of Raiffeisen Societies of Siebenburger: 

ec ES ee a 184 
ede cis die cin b OMG cece see 59 
ee eee Si Be 8 ee id ca Obie’ code bdeccccvec 9 
Union of Serbian Agricultural Societies......................... 367 

Central Organ of Fruit Selling Societies and Cooperative Distil- 
i fe ee | ee useieeemacbensceear 300 
eR eS dee one ss ebupinde seca 72 
6, O72 


Consumers’ societies——The consumers’ wholesale society, the 
‘“‘Hangya,” (meaning ‘‘ant’’) was founded in 1898. A_ peculiar 
feature in connection with this society is that 1t was not the result of 
the combination of existing retail societies. On the contrary, the 
retail societies have been established by the wholesale society. At 
the time of the establishment of the Hangya, in order to obtain sufli- 
cient capital it was necessary to offer two kinds of stock—ordinary 
and ‘‘foundation” shares, the former of 100 kronen each to be sub- 
scribed by the retail societies, and the latter at 1,000 kronen each to’ 
be taken by individual cooperators. ‘There can be no doubt that the 
holders of these ‘‘foundation” shares have greatly influenced the 
management of the Hangya. 

This wholesale society supplies its retail members with foodstuffs, 
clothing, household utensils, agricultural implements, etc. It also 
distributes pamphlets on agriculture, facilitates the purchase of 
selected ee by small farmers, and places agricultural machinery at 
their disposal. It plans to establish model farms and to undertake 
soiland manure testing. It exercises a good deal of supervision over its 
retail societies, especially in regard to the auditing of their accounts 
lor this purpose it maintains a large corps of traveling auditors. 
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The following table shows the development of the Hangya during 
the period 1901 to 1918: 


OPERATIONS OF THE HUNGARIAN UNION OF DISTRIBUTIVE SOCIETIES, 
“HANGYA,” 1901 TO 1918.! 

















Number 
Member- : Reserve | Amount of] x, 

Year. = tee nag ship Capital. fund. business. Net profit. 
iS a 171 30, 564 $17,558 368 $416, 962 754 
iy a 246 42,238 19, 602 248 594, 784 1,226 
err res 383 64, 293 , 938 779 934, 193 4,905 
a ee 485 87, 996 130, 364 3,893 | 1,373,930 8,171 
, eee eee 570 99,972 137, 333 13,626 | 1,550,564 10,954 
HE Saye 676 110, 420 144, 428 28,810 1, 963, 399 15, 256 
ere ae 798 128, 123 276, 154 17,534 | 2,547,924 19,617 
BOs tina e' ate ees 842 136, 459 287 , 588 36,762 | 2,560,373 20, 882 
a Cer 910 148, 271 290, 462 27,267 | 3,335,728 23, 958 
APE ARO 992 156, 563 311,271 33,131 | 3,886,825 28, 561 
| SR ae 1,091 (2) 396, 581 40,879 | 4,831,400 33, 999 
SR Se RS 1,195 (2), 432,715 60,900 | 5,123,142 37,744 
BEES 5 <.chinantlacic A 1,276 (2) (*) 75,110 | 5,580,226 42,281 
BEES se ddiitese<kes 2) (2) (2) (2) 6, 134, 642 (2) 
ee Pee 1,307 (2) (2) (2) 9,351,059 89, 250 
EE data die aan 1,386 (2) (?) 153,914 | 11,687,346 153,914 
SE teceh cs cst «os 2) (2) 1,323, 540 507,500 | 17,834,951 370, 232 
SOLS) 49s ssneei<- 2,140 (?) (?) (?) | 25, 735, 351 | 242,658 


























Amount 
returned in 
dividend. 


} Up to 1910 figures for the last five columns of the table were available only in British pounds sterling; 
for the remaining years they are reported in kronen. In order to make the figures comparable, conversions 
have been made into United States money on the basis £ 1—$4.8665, 1 franc=i9.3 cents. 


2 Figures not available. 


‘It is evident from the above table that the Hangya prospered 
the period 1913 to 1918 its business in- 


during the war. 


Durin 


creased 361 per cent an 
number of affiliated societies rose from 1,276 to 2,140, an increase 


.of nearly 68 


the fact that in 1916 the Hangya placed at 
ernment for the establishment of a University of 


er cent. 


1,000,000 kronen ($203,000, par). 
In the following table are shown for certain years the operations 
of the retail societies belonging to the Hangya: 


the amount of savings 474 per cent. 


The 


An evidence of its proapersty is shown by 
the disposal of the Gov- 
olitical Economy 


OPERATIONS OF MEMBERS OF THE HANGYA, 1901, 1995, 1910, 1912, AND 1916. 




















Paid-up - Amount ay 
Year. share —— ° of —_ 
capital. = business. comes 
RG. nah eebliranste OE bNeh nak bass cuubwe ohesee $117, 687 $12, 926 $881, 259 $22, 601 
RA ERE RY a a ee ae nee ed 426, 335 181, 410 3, 571, 379 71, 521 
Se een or. on. ecsdene. 714, 957 453,008 | 7,758,042 90, 597 
EE Ts.ch ae de saith dc ott Wedian Ad beetle ~ on nde ot 771, 400 954, 100 10, 846, 216 (*) 
re 1,626,988 | 1,621,887 | 21,777,595 (1) 





1 Figures not reported. 


Most of the members of the Hangya are also members of the 


Farmers’ Union. 


The Hangy 


belonging to credit societies in Ruthenia. 


at the request of the Government as a measure of relief for the 
ey were not successful, and their a was 
ngya, though they are still t 


classes. 


taken over by the Ha 


credit societies. 
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a also manages about 80 grocery stores 


These stores were started 
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During the war the cooperative societies experienced a good deal 
of financial difficulty due to the fact that because of the moratorium 
the banks refused to honor checks or issue credit. The Hangya 
came to the assistance of the societies, however, and with this help 
they were enabled to continue their operation. Some societies were 
nevertheless compelled to close their doors because all their em- 

loyees were called to the colors. To some extent women were put 
in the places of the mobilized workers. At one time during the war 
526 women were acting as managers of societies and warehouses. 
Difficulty in securing supplies from the distributing agencies of the 
Government was also experienced by the societies. a some instances 
societies were unable to secure any supplies whatever. 

Two new enterprises were started by the Hangya during the war 

riod. One of these was the Hangya Industrial Joint Stock Co., estab- 
ished on April 25, 1915. The authorized capital of this company 
was placed at 4,000,000 kronen ($812,000, par), later increased 
to 10,000,000 kronen ($2,030,000, par), and the majority of the 
shares are held by the Hangya. this company was organized to 
undertake cooperative production to supply not only cooperative 
societies but the open market. This company now operates estab- 
lishments manufacturing wine, rum, soap, chemicals, brooms, 
brushes, preserves, flour, cheese, and matches. It also runs several 
farms, and pig-fattening establishments. 

The other enterprise was the Cooperative Unions Trading Co., estab- 
lished in September, 1917. The ame of this company are all held 
by the National Central Credit Society, the Hangya, and the Hungarian 
Agriculturalists’ Cooperative Society. The object of the company is 
the collection of sailes and raw materials, such as corn, hay, straw, 
wine, hides, etc., for inland consumption, domestic industry, and 
export. It will also import foodstuffs and raw material. It has 
organized a special department whose purpose is the promotion of 
increase of production. 

The policy of the Hangya is stated to be to ‘‘hold aloof from all 
politics, and utilize all means in [its] power with a view to the social 
and economic reconstruction of the nations.’”’ The Hangya has, 
however, had various relations with the Government. An interesting, 
and, to Americans, somewhat peculiar arrangement was one entered 
into in 1911, when the Ministry of Agriculture borrowed 700,000 
kronen ($142,100, par) from the Set 

The membership of the Hangya was greatly increased by the 
amalgamation with it of the other union of consumers’ societies, the 
Central Organization of Christian Distributive Societies. That the 
present membership of the Hangya will, however, be adversely 
affected by the proposed changes in the boundaries of Hungary is 
shown by a statement made by the general manager of the Hangya, 
quoted in United States Commerce Reports, May 15, 1920. Ac- 
cording to this statement, of 2,388 societies now belonging to the 
Hangya, only 1,088 remain within the proposed boundaries. 

Credit societies.—There are now about 2,400 credit societies affiliated 
with the National Central Credit Society. This branch of the move- 
ment, it is stated, made no progress during the war. Now, however, 
the national society is endeavoring to found a cooperative credit 
society in every village, the object being to increase the savings of the 
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people, and, through the central society, to put the funds thus accu- 
oe ae at the disposal of the consumers’ societies. 

Cooperative distilleres—Since Hungary is a large producer of 
wines and various liquors it is not surprising that a good many 
cooperative distilleries exist. This branch of the movement received 
a great impetus when, in the summer of 1916, a law was passed 
yermitting only large distilleries to manufacture alcohol. Small 
fee who had been doing their own distilling therefore found 
themselves compelled either to cease or to unite and form cooperative 
distilleries. As a result, there were at the end of 1916, 350 coopera- 
tive distilleries, though this number was later reduced to 300, through 
amalgamation carried on ‘‘with the aid of the State.’ A central 
cooperative organization called the ‘‘Fructus’’ was organized, to 
which all distilleries, cooperative, commercial, and governmental, 
were required to affiliate. 
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mployment in Selected Industries in May, 1920. 
oe ox Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports con- 


cerning the volume of employment in May, 1920, from represent- 
ative establishments in 13 manufacturing industries and in coal 
ing. Comparing the figures for May of this year with those of 
identical establishments for May, 1919, it appears that in 13 indus- 
tries there was an increase in the number of people employed and in 
1 a decrease. The largest increases are: 54.4 percent in men’s ready- 
made clothing, 24 per cent in woolen and 22.7 per cent in paper 
making. Cigar manufacturing shows a decrease of 7.5 per cent. 

All of the 14 industries show an increase in the total amount of 
the pay roll for May, 1920, as compared with May, 1919. ‘The most 
important increases are: 145.7, 77, 66.1, and 55.1 per cent which 
occur in men’s ready-made clothing, paper making, woolen, and 
hosiery and underwear, respectively. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY, 1919, AND 
MAY, 1920. 


Number on pay r mount of pay ! 
Estab- Number or pa) roll Amoun 1} 
; lish- 
| ments oat - 
7 report- I eriod 7 I er ae 
ndustry. ing for of pay cent of eT 
Mav roll. May, May, increase May, May, cent of 
sy 1919. 1920. (+) or 1919. 1920. in- 

both decreast crea 

years. a. 
ta 112 4 mo 174, 251 | 174, 883 - 0.4 $10,056, 438 $13, 399, 616 3. 
Automobile manufacturing. 39 | 1 wk. 67.779 | 79,833 | +17.8 1,913, 611 2, 748, 766 13.6 
Car building and repairing. 4s 4 mo..| 53,085 60, 652 114.3 9 937. 420 8 818. 732 2 4) 
Cotton manufacturing... ... 54 | 1 wk..| 52,007 53, 104 + 2,1 830, 599 1, 133, 061 16, 4 
Cotton finishing... ....-...- 16 -do..| 10, 865 12,266 | +12.9 209, 856 289, 815 38. 1 
Hosiery and underwear. ... 63 .do..| 26,419 | 30,183 | +14.2 388, 330 602, 423 55. 1 
re 19 de. 40,960 50,798 | +24.0 779, 333 1, 294, 607 66.1 
OS | 44| 2wks.| 13,944) 14,583) + 4.6) 528,333 693, 916 31.3 
Men’s ready-made clothing. 44) lwk..| 22,705 35,064 | +54.4 190, 959 1, 206, 283 145.7 
Leather manufacturing... .. 31 |...do..j| 16,254 16,715 | + 2.6 364, 396 $41, 103 21.1 
Boots and shoes..........-- 72|...do..| 59,296 | 62,877) + 6.0 1, 229, 186 1, 599, 908 10. 2 
Paper making...........-..| 58 |...do..] 27,248] 33,424 +22.7 563, 717 997, 978 77.0 
Cigar manufacturing... .... 50 |...do..| 15,287 | 14,137] — 7.5 252, 205 324,715 28. 6 
Coal mining (bituminous)... 66 $mo..| 16,546] 16,931 | 2.3 £27,046 | 1,075,562 10.0 





In comparison of the reports of the same industries for May, 1920, 
with those for April, 1920, 4 show an increase in the number of 
persons on the pay roll and 10 a decrease. The greatest increase, 17.7 
per cent, appears in car building and repairing. The 10 decreases 
range from 6.8 per cent in cigar manufacturing to 0.5 per cent In 
cotton manufacturing. 

Seven of the 14 industries reporting show an increase and seven 
a decrease in the total amount of the pay roll in May, 1920, compared 
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with April, 1920. Increases of 19.2 per cent and 12 per cent are 
shown, respectively, in car building and repairing and paper making. 
The most important decreases are 4.4 per cent in coal mining and 4.2 
per cent in iron and steel. The decreases below last month are 
— as due mainly to poor transportation caused by the railroad 
strike. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN APRIL AND 
































MAY, 1920. 

Estab-| | Number on pay roll— Amount of pay roll— 

lish- | — : é yi 
‘ mene Period | Per | Per 
Industry. ing for | of pay | cent of | cent of 
April | roll. | April, May, increase’ April, May, | increase 
ond | 1920. 1920. |(+)or| 1920. 1920. | (+)or 
May. | decrease decrease 
. (—). | | (—). 
| L aed fit, © 
Iron and steel.............- | 112. 4 mo..) 186,117 | 173,869 | — 6.6 $13,845,833 $13,272,453 | — 4.2 
Automobile manufacturing. 40 | 1lwk..| 75,596 | 73,503 | — 2.8| 2,372,421 | 2,515,782, + 6.0 
Car building and repairing. . 45 | 4mo..; 49,484) 58,228 +17.7)| 3,077,932 | 3,667,745 | +19.2 
Cotton manufacturing...... 53 | 1 wk..| 52,553 | 52,317| — .5 > 1,113,194/ 1,120,395 + .6 
Cotton finishing. .........-. 17 |...do...| 12,795 | 12,497 | — 2.3 302, 463 295,750 | — 2.2 
Hosiery and underwear. . .. 64 |...do...| 32,246] 31,439 | — 2.5 665, 168 644,460 — 3.1 
_ Ss here 49 |...do...| 51,119 | 50,798 | — .6 > 1,285,160 | 1,294,607, + .7 
ath SSIES. 44|2wks., 14,847] 14,758 | — .6 703, 300 700,676, — .4 
Men’s ready-made clothing. 45| 1 wk..| 34,865 | 35,174; + .9! 1,180,436 | 1,200,809) + 2.5 
Leather manufacturing... .. 30 |...do...| 16,385 16,156 | — 1.4) 432, 040 428, 707 — .8 
Boots and shoes............ 68 |...do...| 61,491 | 60,075 | — 2.3/ 1,540,271 | 1,525,285 | — 1.0 
Paper making.............. 58 |...do...| 33,077 | 33,424 | + 1.0) 891, 258 $97,978 | +12.0 
Cigar manufacturing - - - ..-.| 51 |...do...| 15,517 | 14,471 | — 6.8 325, 481 330,091 + 1.4 
Coal mining (bituminous). .| 82 4mo..| 21,733 | 21,899) + .8)| 1,436,706 | 1,373,685 — 4.4 
| | 





In addition to the data presented in the above tables as to the 
number of employees on the pay roll, 102 plants in the iron and steel 
industry reported 142,877 employees as actually working on the last 
full day of the pay period reported for May, 1920, as against 131,082 
for the mutorted pay-roll period in May, 1919, an increase of 9 per 
cent. Figures given by 101 establishments in this industry show 
that 142,063 employees were actually working on the last full day of 
the pay period reported for in May, 1920, as against 153,918 for the 
period in April, 1920, a decrease of 7.7 per cent. 


Changes in Wage Rates. 


DURING the period April 15, 1920 to May 15, 1920, there were 

establishments in 12 of the 13 industries which reported in- 
creases in wage rates. Of the establishments reporting, many did 
not answer the inquiry relative to this item, but in such cases it is 
not likely that changes were made. 

Tron and steel.—Three establishments reported an increase of 15 
per cent, affecting 33.3 per cent of the employees in one firm, 25 per 
cent in the second firm, and the rolling-mill men in the other. Fifty 
per cent of the men in one mill received increases ranging from 12 to 
15 per cent, while half of the force in another mill were given increases 
ranging from 6 to 15 per cent. One concern gave an increase of 
12? per cent to 77 per cent of the employees. One mill reported in- 
creases of 6, 12, and 12? per cent, affecting all the men. Two firms 
gave an increase of 12 per cent affecting 30 per cent of the force in 
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the first firm and 2 per cent in the second firm. Forty-four per cent 
of the employees in one establishment received an increase of 11.2 
per cent, while 90 per cent of the employees in another establishment 
received an increase of 11? per cent. Three concerns reported an 
increase of 11 per cent affecting 50 per cent of the employees in the 
first concern, 40 per cent of the iaighoyece in the second, and 20 per 
cent in the third. The entire force in one firm received an increase 
of 10 per cent. Four establishments gave an increase of 6 per cent 
to 99 per cent of the employees while all of the men in another estab- 
lishment received an increase of 2.5 per cent. 

Automobiles.—Two establishments granted an increase of 10 per 
cent, affecting 52 per cent of the force in one plant and 15 per cent 
of the force in the other plant. An increase of 8.3 per cent, affect- 
ing 3 per cent of the ceihayete, was reported by one concern. One 
establishment gave an increase of 8 per cent, affecting 60 per cent of 
the employees while another sctthibiienent gave a 7 per cent in- 
crease, but failed to state the number of employees affected. A 
wage increase of 5.7 per cent, affecting 40 per cent of the force, was 
reported by one concern. Three per cent of the men in one plant 
received an increase of 1 per cent. 

Car building and repairing.—Three establishments granted an in- 
crease of 10 per cent, sagrome 15 per cent of the men in the first 
shop, 6 per cent in the second shop, and 4 per cent in the third. 
Thirty-five per cent of the employees in one concern were given an 
increase of 8 per cent. 

Cotton manufacturing.—All the employees in one establishment 
received an increase of 17 per cent while the entire force in two other 
establishments were given an increase of about 10 per cent. An 
increase of 8 per cent, affecting all the employees, was reported by 
one mill and another mill gave the entire force an increase of 7 per 
cent. ‘Two plants reported a 5 per cent increase, affecting all the 
men, while another plant gave a 5 per cent bonus to the full-time 
workers. 

Cotton finishing.—One concern gave a 20 per cent increase to 6 per 
cent of the employees while 10 per cent of the force in another concern 
were given an increase of 15 per cent. 

Hosiery and underwear.—An increase of 10 per cent was granted 
to all the employees in one plant while the entire force in another 
plant ibcheved an increase of 6 percent. One establishment reported 
an increase but failed to give any further data. 

Silk.—Six mills granted an increase of $2 a week per person. 

Men’s ready-made clothing.—All of the employees in one firm re- 
ceived an increase of 25 per cent. 

Leather.—One establishment gave an increase of 13} per cent to 
the day workers, and an increase of 124 per cent to the pieceworkers. 
One concern reported a 10 per cent increase but ale no further 
statement. In one ied Secor 5 per cent of the employees 
received increases ranging from 4 to 10 per cent and 10 per cent 
of the employees eoered increases ranging from 2 to 7 per cent. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the force in one firm were given an increase 
of 50 cents per day. One establishment gave Sohn to all full- 
time workers. 
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Boots and shoes.—One establishment gave an increase of 18.2 per 
cent to 33 per cent of the employees. o per cent of the men in 
one factory were granted an increase of 12 per cent while two-thirds 
of the men in another factory received an increase of 6.8 per cent. 

Paper.—One establishment gave an increase of 21.6 per cent to 15 
per cent of the employees. Six mills granted an increase of 20 per 
cent, affecting the entire force in 3 mills, 93 per cent of the force in 
the fourth mill, the shop force in the fifth, while the sixth failed to 
state the percentage of employees affected. All the mill employees 
in one establishment received an increase of 15 per cent while another 
establishment granted a general increase ranging from 10 to 15 per 
eent. Seven firms reported an increase of 10 per cent, affecting all 
the employees in the first five firms, 90 per cent of the employees in 
the sixth firm and 80 per cent in the seventh. An increase of 7.1 
per cent, affecting 13 per cent of the men, was reported by one con- 
cern. All the employees in one establishment received an increase 
of about 5 per cent, while two establishments reported a general 
increase but gave no further data. 

Cigar manufacturing.—All the employees in one establishment 
received an increase of 15 per cent. An merease of 12 per cent, 
affecting 30 per cent of the men was reported by one concern. Sixty- 
seven per cent of the force in one factory received an increase of 104 
per cent while 60 per cent of the force in another factory received an 
increase of about 9 per cent. In one firm all the departments except 
the office were given an increase of 6.5 per cent while 4 per cent of 
the force in another firm were given an increase of 5 per cent. 


—_* 








Report of Employment Exchanges in the United 
Kingdom. 


S REPORTED by the British Labor Gazette for May, 1920, the 

A operations of the employment exchanges for the five weeks 

ending April 9, 1920, are summarized as follows: The average 

daily number of applications from workpeople, of vacancies notified, 

and of vacancies filled during the five weeks was 10,611, 5,495, and 
3,257, respectively. 

Compared with the previous month, the daily average of applica- 
tions from workpeople showed a decrease of 2.3 per cent, while the 
daily average of vacancies notified and vacancies filled showed 
decreases of 1 per cent and 4.7 per cent, respectively. The decrease 
in the number on the register at the end of this period shows recovery 
from the seasonal decline. 

In the principal occupational groups the average daily number of 
——— from adults was 8,895—6,467 men and 2,428 women. 

ere were 4,339 vacancies reported—2,438 men and 1,901 women. 
The average daily number of positions filled, when compared with 
the previous month, showed a decline of 9 per cent among men and 
4 per cent among women. 

e occupational groups in which there were the largest number 
of positions filled by men were: Building and construction of works, 
24 per cent; engineering and iron founding, 18 per cent. Seventeen 
per cent were general laborers. Sixty-eight per cent of the women 
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were placed in domestic service and 5 per cent in the dressmaking 
trades. 
As regards juveniles, 24,438 applications were received from boys, 
15,260 vacancies were notified and 11,139, or 73 per cent, were filled. 
The number of applications received from girls was 21,899 and the 
number of vacancies notified for girls 15,965. Of the vacancies 
notified 10,031, or 63 per cent, were filled. 
Of the total vacancies filled for juveniles, 31 per cent were filled 
by applicants who obtained their first situation since leaving school. 
The following table shows, for men and for women, the number o! 
applications from workpeople, vacancies notified, and vacancies 
filled during the five weeks ending April 9, 1920. 


APPLICATIONS FROM WORKPEOPLE, VACANCIES NOTIFIED, AND VACANCIES FILLED 
DURING FIVE WEEKS ENDING APRIL 9, 1920. 








Applications from 


Vacancies notifie Vaeancies filled 
workpeople. acancies notified. seancies filled. 


Group of trades.! 


= 
; 
| Men. Women. Men. Women. 

















Men. Women. 
} 
NS ee uid kee anpunbenbainnae | ee 15, 762 Seer a 9,298 |... 
Caeerucenom Gf WOEKS..................... * aa PE boa ceke nk 2,501 
Engineering and iron founding..........- 33,078 1,279 11,796 932 |. 8,750 
as add wr nialow 4: sie wialnire sn 1) == 7, ee 2,656 
Construction of vehicles .....-..........-. << eee _o | ee 927 
Miscellaneous metaltrades............... &, 600 1,992 1,448 672 1,069 
Domestic service.........-- of a ee 5, 545 33,914 2,199 36, 882 1,572 19, 188 
Commercialandclerical.................-- 8, 420 5, 409 2,223 | 1,573 1,797 1,142 
Conveyance of men, goods,and messages.- 24, 391 1,168 4,926 649 3, 963 ny 
eee ops 5,342 457 2,573 448 | 1,965 
Rae 3, 796 2, 853 1, 267 2,767 | 965 1,31 
Dress (including boots and shoes) ....-.... 3,030 2. 856 721 2.997 | 532 1.50 
Food, tobacco, drink, and lodging. .......- 2, 601 2,006 137 646 | 340 
og ES 34, 922 7,560 8, 821 ‘75 | 7.990 
ES ES EE ee 15, 802 6,070 5,596 | 3, 289 | 3.966 9 138 
| ie OS - 174, 607 65, 564 65, 820 51,330 18, 29} 28, 32 
1 Casual oecupations (dock laborers and coa) laborers) are excluded from this table and from all other 


figures above. The number of casual jobs found for workpeople in these occupations during the period 
was 5,124. 
—- o> 


Volume of Employment in the United Kingdom 
in April, 1920. 


HE following figures as to the condition of employment in Great 
Britain and Ireland in April, 1920, as compared with March, 

1920, and April, 1919, have been compiled from figures appear- 

ing in the British Labor Gazette for May, 1920. Similar information 
for January was published m the April Monrury Lasor Review. 

In April, 1920, as compared with March, 1920, relative to number of 
persons onoraes the largest increases are 4.1 per cent in the dress- 
making and millinery trade and 3.7 per cent in the brick trade. A 
decrease of 14.8 per cent appears in the number of seamen. 

Comparing April, 1920, with March, 1920, on the question of earn- 
ings of employees, mereases of 11.7, 8.7, and 7.1 per cent are shown 
im the boot and shoe, brick, and jute trades, respectively. 

In comparing April, 1920, with April, 1919, as to the number of 
persons employed, the cement trade shows an increase of 42.9 per 
cent; the lace trade, an increase of 32.3 per cent; the carpet trade, 
30.9 per cent, and dock and riverside labor, 30.7 per cent. . 
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egate earnings of employees in April, 1920, as compared 


with Apri, 1919, show an increase in all the trades. Respective in- 
creases of 89.7, 72.5, 72.4, 64.9, and 61.1 per cent are shown in lace, 
cement, paper, glass, and carpet trades. 


VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM (GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND) IN APRIL, 1920, AS COMPARED WITH MARCH, 1920, AND APRIL, 1919. 


{Compiled from figures in the Labor Gazette, London, May, 1920.] 




































































_ Percent of Per cent of 
increase(+)or | increase (+ ).or 
fone ahem ae < )in 
i s ril,1 Ss 
Industry and basis of Pan 2 no with— Industry and basis of onatmated ah al 
comparison. comparison. 
March, | April, | March,| April, 
1920. 1919. | 1920. 1919. 
| ———————— 
Coal mining: Other clothing trades: aed 
Average number of days Dressmaking and _ milli- 
, a Se + 0.7 + 2.9 |; nery—Number of .em- 
Number of employees ....... + .4 + 6.8 | ployees........ ates oe * + 4.1 +16.1 
Iron mining: | Wholesale mantle, costume, 
Average number of days blouses, ete.—Number of | 
ER — 4.9 — 3.0 employees— 
Number ofemployees ..... -- — .3 + 3.2 RR oad is occ ew «<5 -— wht +11.4 
Quarrying: Manchester.........---- |+ .1| 4.8.3 
Average number of days GIROROW...00 0 5002-2 005s- + 1.0) + 4.7 
ee — .2 — 3.7 Corset trade—Number of 
Number ofemployees......-| + 1.1 +16.5 employees........--- yeeee- +1.4}) -+414.7 
Pigiron: Number of furnaces in | Woodworking and furnishing: | 
ORE ea eae + 3.8 | + 1.5 || Number ofemployees'!....-.-- i ae + 1.5 
Iron and steel works: Brick trade: 
Number ofemployees ....... + .2| +11.1 Number of employees. --- -- 14+3.7| +245 
Number ofshifts worked.-..) + .1 +10. 4 Earnings of employees - - - -- | + 8.7} +57.3 
Tin plate, steel, and galvanized Cement trade: | 
sheet trades: Number of mills Number of employees . -- - . - 1+ 1.7 | +42.9 
Sr 6c. cle dag bec even + .6) +14.2 Earnings of employees. .-.-| + 1.7 +72.5 
Cotton trade: } Paper, printing, and book bind- | 
Number of employees... .. .- +" .& +25.1 ing trades: 
Earnings of employees . - .. - - + 1.4 +45.0 Paper trades— 
Woolen trade: Number of employees 
Number ofemployees..:....) + .3 | + 8.6 | reported by trade- 
Earnings ofemployees......; + 1.7 | +34.8 | NN Or Le (3) (3) 
Worsted trade: | | Number of employees 
Number of employees ....- .. + .8} + 9.5} reported byemployers; + .5 +29.4 
Earnings ofemployees. ..... +1.4] 437.4] Earnings of employees 
Hosiery trade: | reported byemployers) + 2.1 | +72.4 
Number ofemployees ....... |+ 1.2 + 8.2 Printing trades— 
Earnings of employees . - .-.. + .9 +43.2 Number of employees 
Jute trade: reported by trade- 
Number of employees... - - - - + .7 411.3 | en SS Se eee + +2 + 1:7 
Earnings of employees - - . - . - + 7.1 +34.3 | Number of employees 
Linen trade: reported by employers; + .2 +17.8 
Number ofemployees ...-. -. — el + 6.5 | Earnings of employees 
Earnings of employees . . .... + 2.6 +44.0 | reported byemployers|; — .1 +43.0 
Silk trade: i Bookbinding trades — 
Number of employees --. - . .. + 1.0 +11.7 || Number of employees 
beepers ofemployees - . -... + 1.9 +47.9 reported by trade- 
Carpet trade: unions !..........--- i+ .3 + 3.0 
Number of employees -.. -. . - + 1.2 +30.9 Number of employees 
Earnings of employees . . . - -. + .7 +61.1 reported byemployers; (*) +18.5 
Lace trade: Earnings of employees 
Number of employees ....--. + .4 +32.3 reported byemployers; — .2/ +45.8 
Earnings of employees . - .... + 2.7 +89.7 || Pottery trades: 
Bleaching, printing, dyeing, and \ Number of employees... .. - +1.6| +415.3 
finishing: | Earnings ofemployces . . - - - + 2.3 | +40.0 
Number of employees... ... . + .4 +18.8 | Glass trades: 
Earnings ofemployees . . .. .. + 1.5 +56.6 | Number ofemployees. -..-. + .8| +29.8 
Boot and shoe trade: 1} Earnings of employees... . . + 1.8} +64.9 
Number ofemployees ....... + .8 + 8.5 | Food-preparation trades: 
Earnings ofemployees.. . . -. | 411.7 +39.7 || Number of employees ...... |— 1.1 + 8.5 
Leather trades: Number of em- | l Earnings ofemployees..-.. + 2.5 +44.5 
DEE pack vos coubgn=s cectdec- | + 1.1 | Dockand riverside labor: Num- | 
Tailoring trade: | ber — MGS Lake arebicid | — 2.5 +30.7 
‘' Number ofemployees ....... i+. .4 + 1.4 | Seamen: Number ofemployees.. —14.8 + 4.2 
Earnings ofemployees...... + «8 +14.8 | 
Shirt and collar trade: 
’ Number ofemployees - ..-..-. | + 1.6 +14.5 | 
Earnings ofemployees. ...-. [+ 3.8) +400) 
. call “Stee a dying 
1 Based on unemployment. 2? No change. 3 No report, 
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Operations of Public Labor Exchanges in 
France, 1919. 


HE following summary showing the operations of the public 

bi labor exchanges in France for the year 1919 is taken from 

Bulletin du Ministére du Travail (Paris) for November- 
December, 1919 (page 575). 


NUMBER OF PERSONS SECURING EMPLOYMENT THROUGH THE FRENCH LABOR 
EXCHANGES, IN 1919, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS. 


























Industry group. Males. Females. | Total 

Fishing... - - hide as othe sap ae eudehs wean ee en aE ee 367 43 410 
I is oa ies cd btwn bed VRS aman ene see neo 28, 747 7, 462 | 36, 209 
EO RE SS BET SEP pe ee ae 5, 285 | 179 5, 464 

i ad T ss op Etc edushs o ab Gaede ci bdedeenesenveesnnes 17,709 2,630 20, 339 
areisais. SR 51M nob dine o +4 aphex ch aawadias «<dneht ittecenkcesd 18, 345 | 251 18, 596 
EE ee 660 1, 086 1,746 
ett cation ns dekete chides tp eibhdhyd cca chad dwesbesceesn< 1,278 746 2,024 
ET EE ee ee ey Oe | ee ey 1,819 3,197 5, 016 
EE eee ee eae ee eee 3, 264 | 28, 943 32, 207 
IS te tet hdl. otek de stinecedé bak s~ oamneiin sta 3,656 | 2, 062 | ), 718 
ss ie vce hihis ats tae SE CUE Pies os dagiarhesneecew ead 20, 130 | 385 | 20,515 
ids 9. 0 inc ih il ince e NAN KeeeePaahe whens | 42,708 | 758 | 43, 466 
a kT i il ol cliente oine os we ows | 1,085 177 | 1, 262 
EE a 78, 393 100 | 78, 493 
ST re nr eee 3, 502 1,315 | 4,817 
Loading, unloading, storage, etc., laborers.........:..--..-.-.--.---- 311, 570 26, 480 338, 050 
Ee ee ee en ee 46, 899 | 269 47, 168 
i cncacadesiccsrseuhectasatedbestessocscas | 46, 866 | 39, 753 | 86, 619 
i hte Sod anh ne cccbeiinnstavadat sethwsindnchadacus 29, 564 | 13, 684 | 43, 248 
Liberal professions................------0-eeeeeeee eee eeeececeees cae 7,472 2, 284 | 9, 756 
po eRe es ), *) ee ES eee ee eee 10, 365 | 62, 269 | 72, 634 
EE ee eS, ee ene 7,472 576 8, 048 

EER EL Sere. SIGS be bg shina aladle dew eeecedSauwiwiesdseees 687, 156 194, 649 881, 805 





Employment in France in January and July, 
1919, Compared with August, 1914. 


HE French Labor Office has recently published '! the results of 
T its thirteenth investigation of industrial conditions. The 
report covers all establishments for which the visiting 
inspectors were able to gather specific data relative to the entire 
period beginning with “before mobilization” and ending July, 1919. 
The data are reported by labor inspection districts (circonscrip- 
tions) and by groups of rag Top al and relate to “before mobiliza- 
tion,” August, 1914, July of each year 1915 to 1919, and January and 
July, 1919. Data were secured from 42,099 establishments employ- 
mg poemnahy 1,548,410 persons. 
he selected data in the following table shows the number of these 
establishments, and of the employees therein before mobilization, 
and the percentage thereof at the beginning of the war (August, 
1914), shortly after the armistice (January, 1919), and in July, 1919, 
classified by industries. 








~1 Bulletin du Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale, Paris, November-December, 1919, 
pp. 449-501. 
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NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING ON INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN 
FRANCE, AND OF EMPLOYEES THEREIN, BEFORE MOBILIZATION, AND PER 
KM ata IN AUGUST, 1914, JANUARY, 1919, AND JULY, 1919, BY INDUSTRY 















































2 aeons Percent ofestab- | Per cent of em- 
eer’ vena | lishments in ployees working 
j operation in— in— 
> y | 
Industry group. Num- | | 
= Number of Aug.,| Jan., July,| Aug.,| Jan., July, 
lish- |©™Ployees.) 1914. | 1919. | 1919. | 1914. | 1919. 1919. 
ments. 

Ns co oo anttadiheceeewacac de 3, 532 83, 945 69 | 91 | 95 53 65 72 
CORO e ie Soo 56 dss cs os apse wsktakerass 1, 331 70, 988 60 | 90 | 93 42 97 &S 
Rubber, paper, and cardboard................ 723 51,448 | 50 93} 96); 32 69 7 
ae ees <2, Pee 1,043 35, 623 51 90} 95 38 54 61 
, EE. ae M1 ER gn Ne Be ys! 3,744 390, 957 35 85 | 94 41 58 7 
(Sere, millinery, etc...............00.....2 9, 603 126, 802 62 80} 85 37 76 78 
Hides andleather................ ape ee re 1, 880 63, 017 59 93; 96 42 86 94 
ca oda ne we chie'e'e'w o'e'c'e | 4,220 77,7 37 82} 87 27 75 74 
Metallurgy, base metals....................... 6, 253 376, 837 44 88 | 4 29 101 93 
Metallurgy, fine metals........................ 179 4,657 33 76 91 20 71 86 
Precious stones............... Rina ulel sates 96 2,758 64 81 91 27 54 | 57 
Stone dressing, excavating, building, etc...... 1, 937 69,485 | 39 66; 78 20; 51 97 
Pottery and stoneware....................-.-. 1,083 77, 880 35 76 87 22; 52 63 
Loading, unloading, storage, and transportation 447 31, 021 57 94 100 44; 90 96 
Commercialestablishments....................| 6, 028 85,246/ 71 9 | 93 71 7 81 
Rabie deeatwmdneancensssccpes tess 42,099 | 1, 548, 410 54] 85] 90 36 75 | 80 





The personnel in July, 1919, represented 80 per cent of the normal 
force. The remaining 20 per cent does not, however, indicate the 
degree of unemployment in the particular establishments reporting. 
It is estimated that mobilization during the war absorbed 24 per cent 
of all persons (both sexes included) working in these establishments 
in July, 1914. In July, 1919, the proportion of the force thus ab- 
sorbed was reduced to about 15 per cent. Thus, if the percentage 
of men still mobilized is added to the number employed in July, 
1919, there is, in the establishments under consideration, but 5 
per cent of unemployment as compared with prewar conditions. 
Unemployment in the specified industries did not necessarily reach 
the figures indicated by the percentages given in the above table, 
as it is quite certain that many of the persons formerly employed 
in certain occupations abandoned them and sought temporary em- 
ployment in others in which employment remained more nearly nor- 
mal, or even increased, or offered better conditions of pay, ete. 

Immediately after the armistice contracts for materials for national 
defense were either reduced or canceled, and in order to engage in 
other productive lines time was required to make necessary changes 
in factory equipment; raw materials were lacking; fuel could not be 
obtained owing to the difficulties in transportation; and prices were 
excessive. Under these conditions many employees, especially 
women, were laid off, foreign workmen were discharged, and num- 
bers of refugees returned to their homes. Since January, 1919, not- 
withstanding the decrease shown in the chemical, wood, and metal 
industries, there has been a gradual recovery, and conditions are 
slowly approaching normal. Labor is scarce and if the establish- 
ments were not faced with difficulties in transportation, fuel supply, 
and high price of materials, conditions might be considered satis- 
factory. 
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Employment of Women. 


OF THE 1,548,410 persons employed before the war in these estab- 

lishments, 502,261 were females. In August, 1914, the num- 
ber fell to 228, 357. The number increased at each investigation 
until July, 1917, when it reached 529 245, or 26,984 over normal 
times. In July, 1918, and January, 1919, the numbers were 515,945 
and 458,509, respectively. A slight i increase over January is noted 
for July, 1919, although 43,363 less than the normal number of 
women employed were reported. 

The following table shows by groups of industries the percentage 
of female employ ees working in the pe ting pectic A Soapnar eg in 
August, 1914, January, 1919, “and July, 1919, as compared with the 
female employees before mobilization: 

PER CENT OF FEMALES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES EMPLOYED ON AUGUST, 1914, 


JANUARY, 1919, AND JULY, 1919, COMPARED WITH THOSE EMPLOYED BEFORE 
MOBILIZATION. 











Per cent working on— 














Number 
Industry group. before 
mobilization. August, January, July, 
1914, 1919. 1919. 

Food preparations............. iis atnatinctee tpeubebenshes 32, 443 45 64 74 
CUOMBBORIS. .... cr ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccecs scene 14, 375 49 | 112 99 
Rubber, paper, and cardboard........... otitwdbe Ad cddaeees 20,315 39 81 | 85 
i: Cikk taeda aldannendnhecebseedeepwbseereneanne 10, 702 51 71 75 
i tit ee es adusbaddecheade sebtsebencees Scecteese oa 226, 096 | 47 71 | 78 
Clothing, millinery, etc........... ii «saab cea areacanahing Misia ont 100, 217 | 40 82 83 
ee a teks en eetens we nhesasonene at 20, 351 31 77 | 8] 
Woodworking...... wadwanse oes Ae «eee see ee 9, 631 | 42 118 | 103 
es cc ie cl coheesonscndeeeeessccconccel 20, 707 39 325 248 
ee Ms 5.55 L40s nese vedavencs vecscee's ieneke 1,955 25 90 104 
PR BOOMIOS, 2... occ ccc ccccccccccccccccwcecccscecccccccocs 1,312 | 34 78 | 79 
Stone dressing, excavating, building, CPs ondetViwccseices 351 | 66 302 180 
PE OE GOGO WEED. owed occdbecesesewecsvecscscocccece 13, 847 | 20 75 | 76 
Loading, unloading, storage, and transportation............ 505 | 33 290 | 253 
Commercial establishments...........-. ih cates eho wade 6e 29, 454 66 110 108 

SE Mics js nblidtiiin cabakehddbbiliatéud dbébicakneden da 502, 261 45 | 91 i 





An examination of the table shows that the number of women 
yo og in these industrial establishments in July, 1919, was less 
than the number normally employed. 

In the metal trades the percentage of increase in the number of 
women employed is very noticeable, while stone dressing, etc., and 
warehousing and transportation each show a considerable inc rease, 
and woodworking, and commerce furnished employment above the 
normal. The remaining industries show a reduction in the number 
employed ranging from 1 per cent in the chemical industries to 26 
per cent in food manufacture. 
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The Importance of Eyestrain in Relation to 
Industry. 


HAT a very large proportion of civilized people are sufferers 
T from eyestrain as a result of the conditions under which they 
live and do their work; that the condition as related to various 
occupations has not received the attention which it deserves; and 
that the prevention of eyestrain is chiefly dependent upon properly 
- fitted spectacles, position of work both in relation to the vision of 
the worker and to the posture of his body, and suitable lighting are 
brought out by Dr. George M. Gould in an article on ‘‘Eyestrain in 
its relation to occupations,” in the January, 1920, issue of the 
American Journal for Physiological Optics, published at South- 
bridge, Mass. (Vol. 1, No. 1.) 

Eyestrain, Dr. Gould explains, should not be understood—as is 
often wrongly the case—as the overuse of a pair of optically perfect 
eyes, but ‘‘that use of ametropic eyes which is pathogenic, or pro- 
ductive of local or systemic derangements.’’ Practically no human 
eyes are optically perfect; that is, perfectly adapted to the purposes 
which under present conditions they are expected to serve. 

The startling truth comes to better recognition when we realize that in the past 
the entire complicated mechanism of vision was made and used almost solely for 
distant vision, while for the majority of its expert and educated workers, modern 


civilization chiefly and increasingly demands constant and accurate vision at near 
range. For this the mechanism does not exist, and the attempt to compel the function 


brings 

_Much of the ordinary work done -under ordinary conditions by 
civilized people to-day involves placing upon the eyes a severe tax 
from which result, first, local inflammation and morbidities of the 
lids, conjunctiva, etc., and later, retinal congesticns, myopia, iritis, 
cataract, and so on. 

Worse even than these are the systemic ocular reflexes, the morbid overflows and 
reactions of the cerebral telegraphic switchboard. There isa long list of these cerebral 
and mental diseases, the vast majority not caused by organic disease of the brain, 
and due solely to the morbid reflexes of eyestrain—‘‘nervousness,’’ tics, choreas, 
neurasthenias, epilepsies, and especially the interminable list of headaches and 
migraines—with or without giddiness, swoonings or faintings; exhaustion and morbid 
porcnte effects; diseases of memory such as losses of self-knowledge and subsequent 

ndings of self far away, with sudden coming back of memory; so called Méniére’s 
disease; the functional stomachal and digestional diseases with persistent vomiting, 
anemia, denutrition, etc. Lastly, to swell and complicate the horror, between 80 
and 90 per cent of the school-educated have lateral spinal curvature, which is largely 
of ocular origin. 

All of these morbid conditions are preventable, according to the 
author, by the use of two simple devices, scientific spectacle lenses, 
and proper posture of the head and body, especially during writing, 
study, and such occupations. Various vocations and occupations are 
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arranged in five groups in the order of their eyestrain reflexes and 
diseases, based upon the author’s personal experiences, reading, ete. 
Group 1, which he estimates contains 40 per cent of the population, 
of whom 1 to 20 per cent are believed to have ocular or eyestrain 
disease, includes most of those engaged in occupations which were 
dominant before the invention of printing, such as agricultural 
workers, soldiers, fishermen, hunters, trappers, lumbermen, ete. 
Group 5, estimated to represent 20 per cent of the population, of 
whom 80 to 100 per cent are believed to have ocular or_ eyestrain 
diseases, is almost solely made up of the most differentiated or 
specialized callings of the latest civilization required by learning, 
literature, printing, sewing, telephoning, and their ancillary crafts. 
In the three intermediate groups are classed the remaining 40 per 
cent of the population whose callings expose them to various degrees 
of ocular disorder and eyestrain. 

Among important considerations governing the arrangement of 
these groups were the following: (1) The nearer the object habitually 
observed the greater the eyestrain. (2) The more constant this 
near focalization the more severe the eyestrain. (3) With decrease 
of illumination below a high physiological standard there is a geo- 
metrical increase of eyestrain. (4) The exposure of the eyes, during 
labor, to wind, cold, heat, dust, excessive illumination, etc., heightens 
their liability to inflammatory diseases and also to eyestrain and its 
systemic reflexes. (5) In near work, such as reading, writing, etc., 
any habitual abnormal position of the head or of the body may add 
enormously to the ocular injuries and eyestrain. (6) The age of 
the workman may govern the degree of eyestrain, everyone needing 
spectacles, especially for close work, after 43. (7) The synchronous 
cooperation of the two eyes is also an important factor. (8) Prob- 
ably 6 per cent of children are naturally left-handed, caused by left- 
eyedness. (9) A ‘ape axis of astigmatism, or the writing pos- 
ture, may so tilt the head and body to one side as to set up lateral 
spinal curvature. 

Attention is devoted to the subject of albinism, the tragedy of 
which, the author says, “‘is solely ocular and due to nonpigmentation 
of the irises’’; to a study of eyestrain in telephone operators; and to 
miner’s nystagmus. Concerning the latter the author disagrees 
with the theory that attributes the nystagmus of the ‘‘holing”’ coal 
miner to the position of the body and head and to the miner’s looking 
upward, and states his belief that the real cause of the miner’s 
nystagmus is ‘‘the extremely pathologic illumination of the retina 
by the object gazed at. The bare flame of the wretched lamp is 
often in front of the eyes. There is also quick, tense closing of the 
lids to avoid corneal injuries by the darting bits of coal; this increases 
astigmatism, amblyopia, and eyestrain generally. The change to 
machine holing will end miner’s nystagmus.” 

The article concludes with a consideration of the lighting in 
factories, workrooms, schools, etc., about which surprisingly little 
is actually understood. Dr. Gould says: 

It is, in truth, most strange that the science of illumination as related to ocular 

hysiology and pathology has scarcely been thought of. We are in a state of utter 
arbarism concerning it. With all the writing upon occupational diseases plainly 


due to understimulation, overstimulation, and morbific stimulation of the eyes by 
light, the essential and basic principles and sciences of photology and photometry 
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have not even been asked for. The tragedies of the albinos, of the nystagmics, of the 
glass blowers, and other cataractous patients, of welders and workers with electricity, 
of millions of school children in pr! schoolrooms, of the snow-blinded—these show 
that a new world of truth as to the proper light stimulus for the eyes remains to be dis- 
covered and systematized for humanity’s benefit. The use, the nonuse, and the 
misuse, the world over, of burnooses, hoods, turbans, head wrappings, shades, parasols, 
fans, hats, caps, etc., are crude attempts to shade the eyes from hurtful illumination. 
The whole problem of the tropical diseases of the Caucasian, and of occidental control 
of tropical civilizations and barbarisms, is not one of heat but of illumination, coupled, 
of course, with eyestrain and the secondary reactions of the organism against light in the 
pigmentations of the skin, irises, and retinas. 





- 


Industrial Unrest a Problem for the Psychiatrist. 


industry’’—is the title of an article by Dr. E. E. Southard in 

Industrial Management (Chicago) for June, 1920 (pp. 462-466). 
It forms the third of a series of papers by the author on ‘“ Mental hy- 
giene in industry,” resulting from studies supported by the Engineer- 
ing Foundation, and was read at the fortieth anniversary of the 
Boston Society of Psychiatry and Neurology, January 15, 1920. 

The paper was addressed to psychiatrists with the purpose of 
awakening their interest in what the author called “the new field 
of social psychiatry—a field wherein the problems of the probate 
court and the problems of the consulting office are amplified and 
developed by a hundred ramifications in the social web.” This new 
field embraces not only psychiatry strictly speaking, as encountered 
in industry, but the wider application of cil come to industry which 
the author prefers to bag the ‘‘mental hygiene of industry.” 
Industry, according to the article, is the most immediate problem 
before the mental hygienist to-day, above all that phase of the 
situation commonly referred to as ‘industrial unrest.” 

For the study and relief of this problem there is urgent need of 
what the author describes as ‘‘a mental hygiene working party,” 
the function of each part of which is clearly outlined and the intelli- 
gent cooperation of all members of which is needed in order to secure 
the best results. The members of such a working party are the 

ychologist, the psychiatrist, the psychiatric social worker, and a 
ourth person skilled in tabulation and statistics. Such a working 
party is not intended to supplant the employment or personnel 
manager or any other major or minor executive in an industrial 

lant, the idea designed to be conveyed by the term “‘ working party”’ 

eing that of “an investigation occasional rather than permanent, 
carried out by special officers having the weight of certain connections 
outside of the industrial plants themselves.” 

The psychological examiner, it is supposed, will become a relatively 
permanent pare of the organization of an industrial plant, his value 
at present being chiefly in the interpretation of the discharge rate 
or turnover in the plant, but probably extending gradually to advice 
ae the problem of promotion upon lines of vocational psychology. 

e consulting psychiatrist should be in complete touch with the 
psychological examiner. He should have at his disposal all records 


é cA lg modern specialist in unrest—Place of the psychiatrist in 
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of mental testings-or other recorded impressions, on the one hand, 
and on the other the records of the social worker, particularly those 
made in connection with discharged employees. The psychiatric 
social worker will probably be a permanent element in the plant, 
although her work may be chiefly done outside in the community, and 
especially in the families of those employees who become industrially 
disabled or discharged. 

It is particularly in the grievances that come to the attention of 
the employment manager that the psychiatrist will find his work 
laid out. The following entries will readily suggest to the psychia- 
trist what sort of investigation ought to be carried out, especially 
with the aid of the psychiatric social worker: 


Certain causes of removal from pay roll: | Certain causes of removal from pay roll— 
Did not like supervision. | Concluded. 
Refused to be transferred. Dishonesty. 
Resented criticisms. Drinking. 
Did not like working conditions. Fighting. 
Work too hard. Indifference. 
Agitator. Insubordination. 
Carelessness. Too slow. 


There is also a paragraph called ‘‘Superintendent’s private file”’ 
among the “unsatisfactory” groups of removals that might well be 
looked into by the consulting psychiatrists. Where do all these 

rudge bearers, agitators, drinkers, fighters, and lazy persons go? 
Scans of them figure in the discharge files and turnover analyses of 
not distant plants within a comparatively short time. We may talk 
of the solution of such problems as a duty of the community; but it 
should not be long before industrial plants themselves recognize the 
efficiency and welfare virtues of attending as strictly to their human 
outgo as to their human intake. 

The author’s main thesis is that the psychiatrist has a place in 
industry—‘‘a place in the routine of industrial management, not as 
a permanent staff member (save in the instances of very large firms 
and business systems) but as a consultant at stated periods relative 
to the matter of grievances, complaints, and dissatisfactions, actual 
and potential.”’ This consultant would serve in a preventive, rather 
than in a curative, capacity. 

It is found that unrest is a matter of both group and individual 
psychology. It is with the latter phase of the subject that the 
psychiatrist is properly concerned. In company with the psychia- 
tric social worker, the modern psychiatrist more or less definitely 
supervises many so-called psychopathic personalities, who do not 
require commitment to an institution but will benefit from com- 
munity supervision. 

The opportunity of psychiatrists to be of service to industry lies 
in the fact that most of their patients have either come out of in- 
dustry or will return to industry in some capacity. ‘‘Special inves- 
tigations of the individual patients with respect to their industrial 
status and future should be made. The information which the 
psychiatrist possesses concerning personality, temperament, and 
special abilities, as modified by mild mental disease and defects, 
should be at the call of the employment manager.’’ Cooperation 
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between psychiatric social workers of the State institutions and those 
from industrial plants will greatly facilitate the placing of particular 
discharged valbace. The author declares that experience has 
shown that ps chopathic persons can be fitted into industry far 
more success uly than is ordinarily believed, and that the success of 
psychopathic hospital clinics for employment managers in the sum- 
mer of 1919 fully proved the value of spreading these practical 
doctrines of mental hygiene among industrialists. 











WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Report of the Industrial Accident Board of 
Massachusetts. | 


HE Sixth Annual Report of the Industrial Accident Board of 
T Massachusetts covers the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918. 
There were 77,505 cases of injury, of which 438 were fatal, 17 
caused permanent total disability, 2,177 permanent partial disability, 
74,873 temporary total disability. Of the total number 71,068, or 
91.7 per cent, were insured under the provisions of the compensation 
act, while 6,437 cases were not insured. Insurance payments paid 
and to be paid on account of injuries occurring during the year 
amounted to $4,647,515.41. Medical costs total $1,019,518.84, or an 
average of $11.80 per case. Fatal injuries involved payment of 
$870,182, or an average of $2,536.97; while for nonfatal injuries 
$2,757,814.57 was paid, or an average of $101.96 ‘per case. 

The statistical presentation used differs from that of previous years, 
“in order to conform in so far as possible to the uniform classification 
of statistics agreed upon by certain States for the purpose of develop- 
ing a better standardized presentation of industrial accident experi- 
ence throughout the country.” Other changes will be ieaile tater 
when the mode of collecting accident data has been adjusted to 
the requirements of the uniform system. An important cael of 
this system is the adoption of a severity standard on the basis of the 
weighted time loss. ates of wages differ, as do amounts of compen- 
sation, so that neither the wage loss nor the benefits paid afford 
strictly comparable results; but the actual loss of time, computed 
aaliedine to an agreed standard, affords a stable basis for comparing 
severity of injuries in the different industries and for various i 
of disability. Death and permanent total disability are estimated to 
occasion a loss of 6,000 days, this representing the average working 
life expectancy.as determined by the accident experience of several 
States with ‘‘some practical modifications based on committee judg- 
ment.’’ Giving to each industry its actual or weighted value ex- 

ressed in wage loss, the 77,505 tabulatable injuries caused a total 
oss of 5,970,000 days. Of this amount, 2,628,000 days were charge- 
able to fatal cases; 1,661,845 to temporary total disability; 1,586,955 
“appmiaent partial disability; and 93,200 to permanent total dis- 
abuity. 

Of the 74,873 cases causing temporary disability, 12,453, or 16.6 
per cent, terminated within 3 days, and an additional 20,190, or 
26.9 per cent, within 7 days. This makes a total of 32,643 cases 
causing not more than 7 days’ disability, being 43.5 per cent of 
the total number of cases, which would be without compensation 


ng ~ ‘plum of Massachusetts. Sixth Annual Report of the Industrial Accident Board, Boston, 
,» pp. 130. 
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of any kind where a 7 days’ waiting time is prescribed. If the 
waiting time is 10 days, as is the case in Massachusetts, an addi- 
tional 6,933 cases, or 9.3 per cent of the total are also without com- 
pensation, thus apy jer | 52.8 per cent of the total number of per- 
sons injured from all other than medical benefits. Disability con- 
tinued from 11 to 14 days in 8.1 per cent of the cases; from 2 to 4 
weeks in 17.3 per cent; over 4 to 8 weeks in 13.5 per cent; over 8 to 
13 weeks in 4.7 per cent; while 3.6 per cent caused disability in 
excess of 13 weeks. | 

The greatest number of injuries occurred in the manufacture of 
iron and steel and their products (16,233); textiles coming next with 
12,900 cases; and road, street, and bridge transportation with 8,500 
cases. On the basis of severity weighting the position of these three 
principal causes of disability is hasaed road, street, and bridge 
transportation standing first with a time loss of 1,000,413 days, iron 
and steel and their products coming next with 948,769 days, and 
textiles coming third with 860,700 days. 

The handling of objects was the most prolific cause of injury, being 
nee Sens 7 for 21,134 tabulatable injuries. Machinery comes next 
with 19,640 cases, and falls of persons third with 10,530. 

A wide range of detailed studies is made showing the distribution 
of causes by resultant days lost, average time lost per case by principal 
causes, distribution of tabulatable injuries by wages, sex, and age of 
injured persons, conjugal condition, and dependency in fatal cases, 
specific injury cases, etc. There is also a study of dependency in 
fatal cases not insured under the act. 

Statistical tables, 11 in number, are contained in the last 63 pages 
of the report, presenting in full the data above summarized. 





Report of Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
: Nova Scotia.’ 


report covering the calendar year 1919, with the caution that 

data for that year must be accepted as only approximately 
correct, final reports and adjustments not yet being at hand im all 
cases. Revised figures are given for the years 1917 and 1918 in several 
of the tables. 

A marked decrease in the number of fatal accidents during 1919 is 
given prominence in the report, the number for 1917 being 146, for 
1918, 185, and for 1919 but 47. Disasters in mines in the two earlier 
years were responsible for 65 and 88 deaths, respectively, while in 
1918, 17 workmen lost their lives in a lumber-camp fire. However, 
eliminating these disasters, what are termed ‘‘ordinary fatal acci- 
dents’? amount to 81, 80, and 47 accidents for the three years, respec- 
tively. Coal mines were the largest single source of fatal accidents, 
and omitting the disasters of 1917 and 1918 there is still a very favor- 
able showing for 1919, the numbers being 32,38, and 19 for the three 
years. ‘‘If the foregoing result was brought about by extra pre- 


§ ter Workmen’s Compensation Board of Nova Scotia presents its 








1 Report of Workmen’s Compensation Board, Halifax, N. 8., 1920. 31 pp. 
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cautions taken after the disastrous experience of 1917 and 1918, it 
demonstrates what is possible in the way of accident prevention.’ 

In this report injuries causing permanent disability are not dis- 
tinguished as to partial and total, which fact must be kept in mind in 
reading the following table which summarizes the accident experience 
for the three years during which the act has been in operation: 


ACCIDENTS REPORTED DURING 1917, 1918, AND 1919 UNDER NOVA SCOTIA WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION LAW. 

















Item, 1917 1918 1919 

ES CE... cccncdcackeoesceduneodibuutebe« ek epson 4,504 1,504 1,277 
I L555 cinsicdwecdicdassibbobetatidbeltactanbbetees 186 242 L156 
RE EE Se eee Nee CSS aa ee eS 146 185 17 
RE Ee a 8 a ee Pere Pee eee PrP ere i08 

ina tina aca Bi te AB Cee 8 et te ae 4, 836 1,931 1,88 
SS SE ie o> ee BS ee 2,339 2,734 1,510 

ee PE Se ee ee) | ea ee 7,175 7,665 6, 398 





1 Figures subject to revision. 


The number of accidents not compensable is made up of those 
which do not cause at least seven days’ disability and those on account 
of which claims are disallowed. The number reported is felt to be 
quite lacking in value since minor accidents clearly not entitled to 
compensation are quite generally ignored by both employers and 
workers. 

The State fund system of insurance is in force in Nova Scotia, and 
the experience of the preceding years was such as to lead to a lowering 
of the insurance rates. Thus in coal mining the rate for the year 1918 
was $4.40 per hundred dollars of pay roll; this was reduced to $3 for 
1919. Other reductions in important industries were in steel and 
iron manufacturing, from $1.90 to $1.50; building, from $2 to $1.50; 
stevedoring, from $4 to $3; steam railways, from $4.50 to $2; and 
lumbering, etc., from $3 to $2.50. The result justified the reduction 
in all cases except lumbering, where a deficit for the year occurred 
amounting to $35,596.62; a deficit of $5,521.47 also occurred in the 
building industries. Surpluses aggregated $231,490.88, and deficits, 
$41,118.09, the funds as a whole showing a surplus of $190,372.79. 

Administration expenses were payable out of the accident fund, and 
amounted to 5.76 per cent of the total amount of assessments for 1919 
as compared with 3.66 per cent for 1918 and 2.58 per cent for 1917. 
Two reasons are given for the increase in the expense ratio, one being 
the fact that the assessments in 1919 were more than $200,000 less 
than in 1918, the other being that not only must new accidents be 
taken care of each year, but there is-also a growing accumulation of 
business from previous years to be cared for until the maximum num- 
ber of pension payments has been attained. The statistical presen- 
tation is such as the board thought of value and interest ‘‘in the ab- 
sence of an order in council prescribing what particulars should be 
given,’ and while fairly complete is not so fully comparable with that 
of other reports as would be the case if a more standardized form 
were used. 
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Modification of a Out-of-work Donation 
an. 


HE British Labor Gazette for May, 1920 (page 228), states that 
T the out-of-work donation plan originally put into operation 
immediately after the signing of the armistice in November, 
1918, and modified in November, 1919 (see Montuty LasBor Review 
for February, 1920, pages 228, 229), has again been modified by 
granting a further extension of the payment of the donation to 
ex-service men and merchant seamen, who would otherwise cease 
to be eligible for the donation on and after March 31, 1920. 
Under this so-called special extension scheme No. 2 the payment of 
the donation is provided for a maximum period of 12 weeks (72 days) 
between April 1 and July 31, 1920, the rates to remain the same as 
under the first extension of November, 1919, namely, 20s. ($4.87, par) 
per week to men and 15s. ($3.65, par) per week to women. No 
supplementary donation in respect of dependent children is made. 
So far as merchant seamen are concerned, in addition to the above 
rates, provision is made that boys and girls of 15 and under 18 years 
of age may receive 10s. and 7s. 6d. ($2.43 and $1.83, par), respectively, 
per week. 

In this connection the Gazette carries a table showing a total of 
217,186 claims for benefit under the out-of-work donation plan as 
of April 30, 1920. Of this number 162,459 were under the original 
scheme and 54,727 under the special extension scheme No. 2 just 
noted. This total is a reduction of 36,513 as respects the original 
scheme and an increase of 16,073 as respects the special extension 
scheme, or a net reduction of 20,440. Since the armistice, it is 
stated, 4,305,090 men have been discharged or demobilized, the 
number at present represented as claiming out-of-work donation 
being about 5 per cent of the total. 





Periodic Medical Examination of Members of 
German Sick Funds. 


HE October, 1919, issue of the Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte 
Versiche -Wissenschaft contains a noteworthy article 

by Dr. Reckzeh (Berlin) on the desirability of ‘‘ periodic 
medical examinations of healthy persons insured in sickness, accident, 
invalidity, and salaried my Regard insurance funds and with life 
insurance companies.” In this article Dr. Reckzeh emphasizes how 
valuable such a measure would be during the coming years when the 
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unfavorable influence of the war upon the general state of health 
would manifest itself. He points out that of the various carriers 
of State workmen’s insurance the sick funds are most suited to put 
into practice the idea of periodic medical examinations of their 
healthy members, since the timely detection of predisposition to 
certain forms of disease or of incipient disturbances of the health 
may prevent serious sickness and thus diminish the financial burden 
of the sick funds. The idea has been discussed and favorably 
commented on by directors’ meetings of various large local sick 
funds (Ortskrankenkassen) but it has never been put into practice. 

In a more recent issue of the above-mentioned journal,'! however, 
an article on the same subject by Justizrat Wandel (Essen) reports 
that periodic medical examinations of healthy members have been 
introduced, beginning with November 15, 1919, by one of the largest 
works’ sick funds (Betriebskrankenkassen ) of Germany, namely, 
the sick fund of the Krupp Works in Essen. 

The development of the sick fund of the Krupp Works during the 
period of the war reflects the conditions of the Krupp Works them- 
selves during that period. At the outbreak of the war the fund 
had about 39,000 members, almost without exception of the male 
sex and exclusively of German nationality. By November 1, 1918, 
the membership of the fund had increased to 105,000 owing to the 
gigantic efforts of the works to fill the contracts for war materials 
awarded to it. Of these 105,000 members, however, 30,000 were 
women and 10,000 were aliens. The enormous increase in member- 
ship, which made control very difficult, and the generally unfavorable 
state of health of the members, due to undernutrition and to the 
poseunee among workers of numerous bad health risks, caused a 
arge increase in the expenditures of the fund. This increase in 
expenditures had to be met by increased contributions by the mem- 
bers and special subsidies by the owners of the works. With the 
termination of the war there came a sudden change in these conditions. 
By the end of 1918 the membership of the fund fell to 42,700 and, 
owing to the discharge of women, juvenile, and alien workers, the 
general state of health of employees of the Krupp Works improved 
considerably. This period of return to more normal conditions was 
used by the directors of the sick fund to introduce periodic medical 
examinations of the members of the fund. 


Examinations Entirely Separated From Works’ Management. 


ANYONE having frequent dealings with workmen will find that 

often innovations introduced by the employer are at first met 
with great distrust by the workmen. Thus there existed the 
danger that some workmen might see in periodic medical examina- 
tions a means by which the employer could ascertain what workers 
were physically less efficient, for the purpose of discharging those 
who did not come up to the senienk standard. For this reason 
everything possible has been done te keep the medical examinations 
entirely separated from the works’ management as such. The 
examinations are being made outside of the works’ limits, in the 





1 Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Versicherungs- Wissenschaft, vol. 20, No.2. Berlin, Apr. 1, 1920, pp. 134-137. 
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administration building of the sick fund, and by a physician specially 
appointed by the fund. All regulations and information relating 
to the examinations are issued by the directorate of the fund, on 
which workmen are in the majority. Thus the medical examinations 
are in every respect an innovation introduced by the sick fund upon 
which the older workmen look with a certain pride as a welfare 
institution of their own because essentially maintained by them. 
For the reason before mentioned submission to medical examination 
is made entirely voluntary. It is expected that continued enlighten- 
ment of the members of the fund, especially through the older 
experienced workmen, will induce a majority of the members to 
avail themselves of the opportunity of undergoing free medical 
examination even if they believe themselves in good health. 

The examinations, for which the most modern apparatus and 
appliances are available, extend to all important organs. The 
weight of the person to be examined, his temperature, chest circum- 
ference, and blood pressure are determined; the urine is analyzed 
as to excessive contents of albumen and sugar; and, if necessary, 
the blood, feces, or stomach contents are also examined and a 
Réntgen photograph is taken. Medical treatment is not given at 
the examination. If the examination establishes symptoms of 
disease requiring medical treatment, the person examined is advised 
to consult a physician. If medical treatment is not required, the 
examining physician advises the sick-fund member carefully to 
observe certain specified symptoms of bodily ailments and to regulate 
his mode of living in accordance with his state of health. If, how- 


ever, the state of health of the examined person requires it, the 


examining physician instructs him to make application to the sick 
fund for initiation of a curative treatment or the granting of means 
for a sojourn in the country, or advises him to apply to the works’ 
management for transfer to some easier work. 

In view of the large membership of the sick fund the examinations 
can only take place in accordance with a schedule worked out by 
the directorate of the fund for each individual establishment of the 
works. This schedule is based on the principle that each member 
should be given an opportunity every two years to be examined. 
More frequent examinations will be permitted on special request. 

At the first examination of a sick-fund member a card is filled in. 
In addition to personal data relating to the member the card shows 
all essential results of the examination. This card is used at all 
subsequent examinations and possible changes entered on it. The 
examining physician has also at his disposal the general sickness 
record kept by the sick-fund administration. In cases of sickness 
the attending sick-fund physician is, on request, informed of the 
results of the periodic examinations and can thus utilize them in 
his treatment. 

Time will show whether the above-described institution of the 
Krupp Works’ sick fund is of practical value and whether it will 
develop into a diagnostic institute. If not viewed as an annoying 
control, and if made use of regularly and with full confidence, the 
workers will find these periodic medical examinations equivalent 
to consultations with their family physician and of great benefit to 
them. 
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LABOR LAWS AND DECISIONS. 





Movement to Secure Uniform Labor Laws in 
. Canada. : 


T THE National Industrial Conference held at Ottawa, Canada, 
A in September, 1919, a resolution was adopted urging the advan- 
tage of uniformityin labor legislation throughout the Dominion. 
The resolution recommended the appointment of a board made up 
of one representative of the Government, one of employers, and one 
of employees, the Dominion and each Province to be thus represented. 
In pursuance of this resolution a board or commission was appointed 
and met at Ottawa on April 26, representatives from all the jurisdic- 
tions being present throughout, except that those from Prince 
Edward Island arrived late. Sessions were held throughout the 
week, concluding May 1. 

The report of the commission covered five heads, the first relating 
to workmen’s compensation, the second to factory laws, the third to 
laws relating to mines and mining, the fourth to minimum wages 
for women and girls, and the fifth to industrial disputes legislation. 
The report on workmen’s compensation is re bases ita” in full on 
account of the very general interest in that subject on this side of 
the boundary line. It is as follows: 


The committee on workmen’s compensation legislation beg leave to recommend 
as follows: 

1. That all Provinces adopt the idea of exclusive state insurance to be administered 
by a board. 

2. That all workmen, not especially exempted under the act, who work in an 
industry which comes within the scope of the act, shall be under the act, regardless 
of the amount of their remuneration. 

3. That all employees of provincial governments and of municipalities, including 
police and firemen, be included within the scope of the act. 

4. That the scope of compensation acts be extended as far as practicable to include 
industries not now covered by the acts. 

5. Thatin all Provinces contributions to the accident fund shall be borne exclusively 
by the employer. 

6. That all medical, surgical and hospital attention be supplied in cases of injury 
or industrial diseases. 

7. That in every Province there should be a time limit within which claims for 
compensation should be filed. 

_8. That except in special cases payment of compensation shall be made periodically 
direct to the claimant by the board. 

9. That injuries due to disease or accident arising out of and in the course of employ- 
ment should be considered as coming within the scope of the acts. 

10. That the cost of administration of workmen’s compensation in each Province 
be borne by the government of that Province. 

11. That rules and regulations for prevention of accidents be made by the board 
in each Province, and safety committees composed of employers and employees be 
established in the various places of employment, and further that first aid appliances 
be installed at the various plants; all the foregoing to be under the direction of the 





1 Data taken from the Labor Gazette, Ottawa, May, 1920, pp. 538-547. 
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12. Where under any compensation act the employer has the right to bring his 
employees under the act by election, the employees should have the same right where 
a majority so decide. 

13. That in cases of death or injury all Provinces should adopt a uniform scale of 
compensation. 

A comparative table of the main provisions of the compensation 
laws of the various Provinces is given, as is also a table for the factory 
legislation of the Provinces. As to the latter, it was recommended 
that the factory acts of the Provinces be not limited in their scope 
but cover “‘all industrial establishments in which one or more persons 
are employed in any manufacturing process.’ It is recommended 
that no boy under 14 nor girl under 15 years of age shall be employed 
in an industrial establishment, and that women, girls and boys shall 
not be employed more than 48 hours per week nor before 6 o’clock 
in the morning nor later than 10 o’clock in the evening, nor more 
than 10 hours in any one day, including overtime. By ‘“‘boy”’ is 
meant a male person between the ages of 14 and 16 years. 

As to mining legislation it was felt that local conditions made 
necessary many variations, so uniformity could not be urged. How- 
ever, the minimum age of 14 for boys above ground and 16 for em- 
ployment below ground was recommended; Sag that no boy under 
18 be in charge of or operate any power machinery for moving 
material in a mine, and no person other than a man of 21 years of 
age or over be employed in raising or lowering persons in a mine. 
The 8-hour work day already in force in a number of Provinces and 
the semimonthly payment of wages were recommended. No wages 
should be paid nor pay checks cashed in a place where intoxicating 
liquors are sold. e examination and certification of supervising 
and inspecting employees were recommended, and matters of ventila- 
tion at the health of mining camps were also referred to. 

The principle of a minimum wage for women and girls was ap- 
proved, and the creation of a board of commissioners to fix adequate 
wages in each Province was recommended. 

Under the subject of industrial disputes legislation, the following 
principles were proposed: 

1. That disputes in mines and public utilities should be dealt with exclusively 
by federal legislation. 

2. That federal legislation should be held to apply to public utilities under the 
control of a Province or municipality or other public or private authority. 

3. That, whereas, in some cases provincial legislation has been enacted respecting 
industrial disputes which applies to all occupations giving rise to the relations of 
employer and employee and which therefore includes policemen and firemen, it should 
be provided that all disputes affecting policemen or firemen in all parts of Canada 
should come within the jurisdiction of the federal law. 

4. The committee lacks information enabling it to decide upon the advisability of 
the extension of the present federal law to other industries, and therefore makes no 
recommendation. 


ss 
i i 


Participation in Political Strikes Not a Breach 
of Contract—Decision of Swiss Court. 


HE question whether participation in a political strike constitutes 
T a breach of a collective agreement has for some time been much 
disputed in practice. In view of the present world-wide unrest 

of labor which manifests itself in incessant strikes of a more political 
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than economic character, a recent decision of the Swiss Supreme Court 
(Bundesgericht)' in a suit for breach of a collective agreement 


through participation in a general strike ought to be of interest even 
outside of Switzerland. The case in question was the following: 

A trade-union had been sued by a corporation, as employer, for 
payment of double the amount (2,000 francs, $386, par) of the fine 
agreed upon in case of breach of the collective agreement concluded 
by the two parties which was alleged to have been forfeited by reason 
of the fact that members of the trade-union in question had doubly 
broken that agreement by taking part in a strike of protest as well as 
in the general strike of November, 1918. The suit was decided in 
favor of the corporation by the lower courts (cantonal courts) but was 
dismissed by the supreme court. The latter adduced the following 
grounds for the dismissal of the suit: 

* * * A collective agreement isnotalabor contract. It neither obligates the per- 
formance of labor for a compensation nor the conclusion of labor contracts. It merely 
sets up principles to be observed in the case of conclusion of labor contracts. By 
taking part in the two strikes the workers were not intent on obtaining a modification 
of the collective agreement. They stopped work for the mere purpose of expressing 
their protest against measures of the authorities (the calling out of the troops to preserve 
order), i. e., as a political demonstration. 

The workers took the point of view that a fine for breach of contract can only be 


claimed if such a breach has occurred through the fault of the workers, while in the 
case in question the action of the workers was made necessary on the principles of 


solidarity, the disregard of which is considered dishonorable in labor circles. * * 


In view of the numerous collective agreements concluded by Swiss 
trade-unions and employers’ organizations the above decision is of 
great importance for Swiss organized labor. It refutes the assertion 
of the employers that any strike arising from economic conditions 
involves a breach of contract and upholds the conception that in case 
of mass strikes even those trade-unions that are bound by collective 
agreements shall be free to strike for reasons of common interest and 
solidarity. 
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Women’s Bureau in the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


ITH the signature of the President on June 5 to a bill providing 
for its creation, a Women’s Bureau came into immediate being 
as a statutory integral part of the Department of Labor. 

Such an agency had in fact existed as a ‘‘ Women in Industry Service,” 

established as a war-time measure to promote the most effective use 

of women’s services in production for the war, at the same time under- 
taking to prevent employment under injurious conditions. Bills 
looking to the establishment of a women’s division in the office of the 

Secretary of Labor had been introduced in the Sixty-fourth and Sixty- 

fifth Congresses, but never got beyond a favorable report of the com- 

mittees in the earlier Congress, and not so far as that in the latter. 

However, during the Sixty-fifth Congress appropriations were made 

to enable the Secretary of Labor ‘‘to carry on the work of war-labor 

administration,” one feature of which was the Women in Industry 

Service mentioned above. Thesum of $40,000 was specifically appro- 

priated for this purpose in the sundry civil bill for the fiscal year 

ending June 30, 1919, and the next Congress appropriated a like 
amount for the succeeding year. These appropriations were made 

‘‘to enable the Secretary of Labor to continue the investigation 

touching women in industry,” and the name of the agency was 

changed in July, 1919, to the Women’s Bureau. 

The value of the work done by this agency, and the interest felt by 
the proponents of the earlier bills, led to an effort to secure a continu- 
ance of the service not only by appropriating money therefor in the 
sundry civil bill for the next year but also by renewing efforts to 
give it a legal and permanent status as a part of the department 
established - law, as had been done by the Sixty-second Congress in 
behalf of the Children’s Bureau. 

On March 23, 1920, Mr. Campbell, of Kansas, introduced a bill 

(H. R. 13229) which differed from the earlier bills on the same general 

subject by proposing to establish in the Department of Labor a 

Women’s Bureau, and not merely a women’s division in the office of 

the Secretary. This bill received favorable action in the House on 

April 19 on a motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill, the vote 

being 255 to 10. Before action by the Senate, the matter of continu- 

ing the appropriation for the existing organization came up in the 
sundry civil bill for the year ending June 30, 1921, and it was attacked 
in the House, going out on a point of order that there was no law 
authorizing an appropriation for this purpose. The amount proposed 
was $75,000, and this sum was reinstated in the bill when under con- 
sideration by the Senate and was ultimately retained in the measure. 

The bill creating the bureau came up in the Senate on June 1 and was 

passed without a record vote, though there was some opposition. 
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No specific provision is found in the act, either for carrying over the 
organization of the Women’s Bureau organized by the Secretary or 
making available for the new bureau the sum appropriated for the 
old one, but no doubt exists that both will be done. 

The text of the law follows: 


Section 1. There shall be established in the Department of Labor a bureau to be 
known as the Women’s Bureau. 

Sec. 2. The said bureau shall be in charge of a director, a woman, to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, who shall receive 
an annual compensation of $5,000. It shall be the duty of said bureau to formulate 
standards and policies which shall promote the welfare of wage-earning women, im 
prove their working conditions, increase their efficiency, and advance their oppor 
tunities for profitable employment. The said bureau shall have authority to investi 
gate and report to the said department upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of 
women in industry. The director of said bureau may from time to time publish the 
results of these investigations in such a manner and to such extent as the Secretary of 
Labor may prescribe. 

Sec. 3. There shall be in said bureau an assistant director, to be appointed by the 
Secretary of Labor, who shall receive an annual compensation of $3,500 and shall per- 
form such duties as shall be prescribed by the director and approved by the Secretary 
of Labor. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be employed by said bureau a chief clerk and 
such special agents, assistants, clerks, and other employees at such rates of compensa- 
tion and in such numbers as Congress may from time to time provide by appropriations. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of Labor is hereby directed to furnish sufficient quarters, 
office furniture, and equipment for the work of this bureau. 

Sec. 6. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 

Approved, June 5, 1920. 


-* — 





Report of Commissioner of Labor of Louisiana. 


HE State of Louisiana is classified as an agricultural State, and 
has not developed any considerable body of inspection legis- 
lation or machinery for law enforcement. However, the report 

of the Commissioner of Labor and Industrial Statistics for 1919-20! 
covers a considerable range of interesting matter, and shows im- 
portant industries and a vital interest in industrial conditions. The 
staff is quite limited, but branch offices are maintained in Lake 
Charles and Shreveport, under assistant commissioners, and there 
is an inclination to increase the scope of the law enforcement 
duties of the department. The report opens with recommendations 
for legislation, including the establishment of an 8-hour day and 
48-hour week for the employment of women and children, seats for 
female workers, a grant of power to the department to secure wage 
adjustments between employers and employees, better regulation 
of employment agencies, the creation of an industrial insurance 
commission to handle the workmen’s compensation law of the 
State, which should be made compulsory on all employers in 
hazardous occupations and elective as to others, the maintenance 
of a State insurance fund, and the creation of an industrial welfare 
commission. The enactment of a minimum wage law is especially 
urged, and increased benefits for industrial injuries. 





1 Tenth Biennial Report of the Department of Labor and Industrial Statistics of the State of Louisiana, 
1919-1920. New Orleans, 1920. 208 pp. 
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The Federal statute taxing the products of child labor is recom- 
mended as offering a suitable standard for child labor legislation in 
the State. An interesting side light upon the effect of the Federal 
law is disclosed in the promptness with which employers sought to 
know the terms of this act, saying that they did not wish “to get 
tangled up with Uncle Sam,” though they had quite generally as- 
signed ignorance of the requirements of the State law as an excuse 
for violations. “Some employers who previously persisted in 
ignoring all laws applicable to child labor became suddenly interested 
and signified a disposition to cooperate with local authorities, formerly 
ignored and practically defied.” 

Gross violations of the law providing for semimonthly payment 
of wages and payment in cash or redeemable substitutes at full value, 
were found to be all too common, and vigorous action has been taken 
to enforce the laws in so far as the commissioner has power. Viola- 
tions of the compensation act, particularly in the way of making 
5 v fyrks contribute to insurance under the act, have also been at- 
tacked, but there is a demonstrated need of a special commission to 
have charge of the entire law. 

The volume contains opinions rendered by the Department of Jus- 
tice, briefs of important decisions by the Supreme Court of the State 
and of the United States, a summary of the State labor laws, union 
scales of wages and hours, strikes and lockouts, roster of labor organ- 
izations and industries of the State, and brief descriptions of important 
industrial establishments and conditions of employment therein. 





Bulletin of the Philippine Labor Office. 


HE Labor Office of the Philippine Islands has begun the publi- 
T cation of a quarterly bulletin. The first number was issued in 
March, 1919, and the second in June, 1919, under the title 
‘Labor Boletin Trimestral de la Oficina del Trabajo.” The text is 
in English, Spanish, and certain native dialects. The stated pur- 
poses of this bulletin are to offer laborers a source of general informa- 
tion, to diffuse moral and social principles, and to furnish statistical 
and other information relating to the work of the bureau. 


tt tity di 
———w 





Personnel of British matty of Labor, May 20, 


HIS Bureau has just received from the British Ministry of Labor 
T a statement of the organization and personnel of the ministry 
as of May 20, 1920. it is believed to be of sufficient interest 

to State labor departments and bureaus, to State industrial commis- 
sions, and to labor organizations generally, to warrant its publica- 
tion in full. The Ministry of Labor was set up in December, 1916, 
under provisions of the Ministries and Secretaries Act, 1916. The 
address of the Ministry of Labor is Montagu House, Whitehall, 
London, SW 1. 
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Minister: Rt. Hon. T. J. Macnamara, P. C., L. L. D., M. P. 
PARLIAMENTARY SEcrETARY: Sir A. Montague Barlow, K. B. E., M. P. 
Joint PERMANENT SECRETARIES: 
Sir D. J. Shackleton, K. C. B. 
Sir J. Masterton-Smith, K. C. B. 
Second Secretary: E. C. Cunningham, C. B. 
Heaps or DEPARTMENTS: 
ESTABLISHMENT DEPARTMENT— 
A. W. Watson, C. B. E., principal assistant secretary. 
W. W. Marsh, assistant secretary (acting). 
ACCOUNTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT— 
F. G. Bowers, O. B. E., accountant general. 
F. Davey, deputy accountant general. 
Souiciror’s DEPARTMENT— 
Lawrence A. Clive, C. B. E., solicitor. 
L. A. J. Granville Ram, assistant solicitor. 
WAGES AND ARBITRATION DEPARTMENT— 
H. J. Wilson, C. B. E., principal assistant secretary. 
J. A. Dale, assistant secretary (acting). 
EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT (1. e., employment exchanges, etc. )— 
T. W. Phillips, C. B. E., principal assistant secretary. 
J. F. G. Price, assistant secretary. 
J. Paterson, assistant secretary (acting). 
INDUSTRIES DEPARTMENT (i. e., trade boards and joint industrial councils) 
H. Wolfe, C. B. E., principal assistant secretary (acting vice Mr. H. B, 
Butler on loan to International Labor Office). 
F. W. Leggett, assistant secretary. 
Counci, SECRETARIAT— 
J. S. Nicholson, assistant secretary. 
INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS— 
J. Hilton, assistant secretary. 
Heaps or TEMPORARY DEPARTMENTS: 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT— 
Sir James Currie, K. B. E., C. M. G., controller. 
APPOINTMENTS DEPARTMENT— 
Sir R. Gillan, K. C. 8S. I., controller. 
Crvm Liasiities DEPARTMENT- 
F. E. McClellan, controller. 





Creation of Federal Central Employment Office 
in Switzerland. ! 


RESOLUTION of the Swiss Federal Council of January 6, 1920, 
provided for the taking over by the Federal Office for Unem- 
ployment Relief of the Swiss Central Employment Office. 

The latter was formerly administered by the Municipal Employment 
Office of Ziirich. Since February 1 the Central Employment Office 
(Fidgenéssische Zentralstelle fiir Arbeitsnachweis) forms Section II of 
the Federal Office for Unemployment Relief at Bern. 

The duties of the new office are the following: Publication of a 
weekly bulletin on the state of the labor market and of a list of vacant 
situations; cooperation in the creation of new and the extension of 
the functions of existing employment offices, in the general develop- 
ment of the public employment service, and in measures for the com- 
bating of unemployment; centralization of the employment service in 
cooperation with the trade organizations of cauaiapers and workers 








! Data taken from circular letter of Verbands sekretariat der Schweizer. Arbeitsamter. Ziirich 


[February, 1920}. 
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and the farmers’ secretariat; maintenance of relations with Federal 
and cantonal authorities which employ labor on public works; regu- 
lation of the assignment of workers to contractors of public works; 
inquiring for vacant situations in industry, the halite atte. com- 
merce, agriculture, forestry, etc.; maintenance of relations with can- 
tonal central employment offices, trade organizations, etc.; thorough 
investigation of the Swiss labor market; regulation of the interna- 
tional employment service and of the immigration and emigration 
of labor. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 





Change in Name of the National Association 
of Employment Managers. 


HE action of the membership of the National Association of 

Employment Managers in voting to change the name_ to 

Industrial Relations Association of America was ratified by 
the board of directors on February 27, 1920, at a meeting held in New 
York City, the new name becoming effective March 1. This associa- 
tion of employment managers had its beginning as a national organi- 
zation at a conference held in Rochester, N. Y., May 9 to 11, 1918 
(proceedings published in Bulletin 247 of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics), which was attended by more than 800 men and 
women doing employment and personnel work in manufacturing 
plants throughout the country. 

Prior to the Rochester convention, employment managers had met 
at Minneapolis in January, 1916, at Boston in May, 1916, and at 
Philadelphia in April, 1917 (proceedings published, respectively, in 
Bulletins 196, 202, and 227). The first conference of employment 
managers as a national organization was held in Cleveland in May, 
1919, and the second was held in Chicago in May, 1920, just prior to 
which time, as already stated, the name was changed to Industrial 
Relations Association of America. An account of the Chicago 
conference appears on pages 51 to 53 of this issue of the Review. 
The organ of the new association is ‘‘ Personnel,’’ published monthly 
at Orange, N. J. 





Increased Cost of Equipment for Lumbering 
Operations in New Brunswick. 


HE United States consul at Campbellton, N. B., furnishes the 
following table showing the increased cost of lumbering opera- 
tions in that Province during 1919 as compared with 1913. The 

percentages of increase have been computed; they do not appear in 
the original table. 
INCREASED COST OF LUMBERING OPERATIONS IN THE PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNS- 





Per Per 























Item. Unit. 1913 | 1919 | Cent | Item. | Unit.) 1913 | 1919 | Sone 
Crease. | | crease 
Men’s monthly |...... (?) ws ee eS MMU LES 2. ia. eed sé Cwt.|$26.00 ($48.00 84.6 
wages.! ee eee Lb.. 115 27; 134.8 
Stumpage............|....-- oP me ee Fe Ton.| 13.90 | 27.00 94.2 
TS eagle | 8.00 |411.20; 400 | phe ata ee. Bu.. 515 | 1.10] 113.6 
Se <nahitesonses 4 Bbl.| 4.90 | 11.20 | 128.6 |} Axes................. Doz.| 7.50 | 15.25] 103.3 
, RMA eRe eee Lb..} .23 Toe Fae. See ..do..| 15.25 | 25.50 67.2 
| Sea Cwt.| 2.05 4.90 | 139.0 || Crosscut saws. ....... | Each; 2.58 4.75 84.1 
le ear Gal .| . 385 1.00 | 159.7 || Oil (paraffin)......... | Gal. .195 245 25.6 
Ab atodussaseseee Cwt.| 20.00 | 27.00) 35.0 
a Data taken from Commerce Reports (Washington) for May 24, 1920, p. 1115. 
1 Including board. 3 $70 to $85. 
2 $28 to $32. 4 $3.20 of this amount is for fire protection. 
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Railway Strikes in Austria and Jugoslavia. 


IMULTANEOUS railway strikes suddenly broke out around the 
S middle of Aprilin Jugoslavia and Austria. Vienna and the other 
industrial centers in the latter country were threatened with 
immediate starvation. The Austrian strike is explained as a spon- 
taneous attack of nerves among the employees, and was not officially 
authorized by the trade-unions.' 

Under these circumstances the Socialist Party in Austria issued a 
strongly worded appeal ' to the strikers to let provision trains through. 
This was, on the whole, obeyed, but the incident shows what it means 
to live on the very edge of famine. Vienna had consumed its last sack 
of flour when the strike ended. The demand of the strikers was for 
a very large increase of wages. The strike took place, says the 
Arbeiter Zeitung,’ against the advice of the trade-union officials and 
robably in obedience to communistic influences, which, it is said, have 
een spreading much of late among the working classes. For this 
occasion, a crisis which would have led to complete anarchy has been 
averted. Dr. Loewenfeld-Russ, State secretary for food supply, sent 
in his resignation when the strike broke out, as he could no longer 
hold himself responsible for the feeding of Vienna. . He was, however, 
begged to remain at his post, in the hope, which has been realized, of a 
speedy termination of the struggle. 





+ 


Creation of a Labor Army in Russia. 


HE Berner Tagwacht* reproduces a proclamation of Trotsky, 

T originally published in Pravda, on the occasion of the conver- 

sion of the Soviet army into a labor militia. The text of the 
proclamation is as follows: 


1. The approaching termination of civil war and the favorable change in the 
foreign relations of Soviet Russia place the question of a far-reaching reform in the 
foreground of consideration. 

2. As long as the bourgeoisie in the larger States possesses the power our socialistic 
republic can not be regarded as secure. It is therefore necessary that we should 
retain our means of defense. 

3. During the period of transition the formation of a red militia offers the best 
guaranty. 

4. The red militia must be in close connection with increasing production in certain 
important branches of industry, and must at the same time retain its military efficiency. 

5. Whole regiments, brigades, and divisions are to be consigned to branches of 
industry. , 

6. The red militia of laborers and peasants who have received a training during 
the war can at any time be summoned to arms against the enemy. 

7. The command of every militia unit is to be composed of the leading elements 
of the local proletariat. 

8. Courses for the training of commanders are to be instituted. 
9. The military training is to consist of instruction of the young in military duties 
and training of conscripts in short periods every year (supplementary courses). _ 

10. The organization of the corps is in every respect to be based on the principle 
of the general obligation to work. As the militia is intended to prepare the trans- 
formation of the Russian people into an armed communistic nation, the organization 
must retain the character of a dictatorship of the working classes. 





1 Neue Freie Presse. Vienna, Apr. 19, 1920. 
2 Arbeiter-Zeitung. Vienna, Apr. 18, 1920. 
8 Berner Tagwacht. Bern, Apr. 13, 1920. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR OFFICIALS IN 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


(Bureaus of Labor, Employment Offices, Industrial Commissions, State Compensa- 
tion Insurance Funds, Compensation Commissions, Minimum Wage Boards, 
Factory Inspection Bureaus, and Arbitration and Conciliation Boards.) 


UNITED STATES. 








Salary per 


Designation of office and name and address of official. annum. 4 








Department of Labor: 


Hon. William B. Wilson, Secretary.................-....---2ee-- $12, 000 
Hon. Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary ........................ 5. 000 


Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics— 
DE, Tee yel MOOKer, COMIN, ow ob do. c cnn. ccc cccccccccces: 5, 000 
Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Bureau of Immigration— 
Anthony Caminetti, commissioner general.....................-- 5, 000 
Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Bureau of Naturalization— 
Richard K. Campbell, commissioner........................-.--- 1, 000 
Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Children’s Bureau— 
rere <;, SA Miss ccccdcccepedcatebhdesoustecss 5, 000 
Address: Twentieth Street and Virginia Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Employment Service— 
John B. Densmore, director general...................-.2.------ 6, 000 
Address: Twentieth Street and Virginia Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Division of Conciliation— 


Bee Ed, GEG, Ch sn so ee eek Ci Verb beter ccocccsess 5, 000 
Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Women’s Bureau— 
pg Te eer ee eee r eres 5, 000 
Address: Twentieth Street and Virginia Avenue NW., Wash- | 
ington, D. C. 
United States Housing Corporation— 
Be PUMNOM, GI a5 vines sb sceecdccrccrowcsvedocseccccs 5, 000 
Address: Homer building, Thirteenth and G Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
United States Employees’ Compensation Commission: 
Sp ip EE ee ree nae 4, 000 
TL, Me scans osmn cg h ec p'cleheUebuissdvbvest 4, 000 
Ses WR” Y GREENE. bcc LCM OA Wes ONL bus Sede nsdetecdcccvses 4, 000 
es Ce nw ence nebecne seis 3, 000 
TG Un, RIE I, C0 als acc ccc cccccecccesss (*) 
PA PA ESTELLE LPT ALGAE DEL EE 3, 000 
Robert J. Hoage, chief statistician...........................-.-. 3, 500 
Address of commission: 1730 D Street NW., Washington, D. C. | 
United States Board of Mediation and Conciliation: | 
ee eee eee (?) 
William L. Chambers, commissioner.......................-.--.- 7, 500 
Whitebead Kluttz, assistant commissioner..................-.-- 5, 000 
EE RE, GOCOUEEEY .. . sic .ss cer ecwwsocveceiscccsscces | 3, 000 
Th of board: 920-926 Southern Building, Washington, 
me 


1 Employed by U. S. Public Health Service and receives no compensation from the U. 8. Employees’ 
Compensation Commission. Ranks as major. 

2 Receives salary as United States circuit court judge, but no compensation from the Board of Media- 
tion and Conciliation. 

@ Omission of salary paid and of explanatory note indicates that the Bureau has received no informa- 


tion. 
[181] 18] 
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Directory of Labor Officials in the United States and Canada—Continued. 


UNITED STATES—Continued. 








} 
| Salary per 


Designation of office and name and address of official. enue 





Alabama. 
Child Welfare Commission: 
Thomas E. Kilby (ex officio), governor, chairman. 
Child welfare department— 
Pe ta ED Ee, eee 8be feeiesiew i ka os lect ca eede see 33, 000 
Address of commission: Montgomery. 
Compensation Commissioner: 
Mrs. Marie B. Owen (ex officio), director department of ar- | 
rs Seer We... . 55. semmbawed te ments ve « tt cote ds os ey pee. ‘Ss 
Address: Montgomery. 
United States Employment Service (director not yet appointed). 


Alaska. | 

Territoria! Mine Inspector: | 
B.D; Bhawert, JUmMAA. ..~ «ssn ssencvvccevsenscar oc sscseescce cee | 3, 000 
(No other special labor officials. ) 


} 
Arizona. | 


State Mine Inspector: | 
I dates cqrwadémele = RE 3, 000 
United States Employment Service: | 
Hywel Davies, Federal director for State....................-.-.-| l 


Address: Masonic Temple, Phoenix. 
Arkansas. 


Bureau of Labor and Statistics: 
Thomas A. Wilson, commissioner, Room 129A, State Capitol, | 
EE OE 5 TR, So carterniclgihl + aM oh «janet doch 6 $5 <<manh be 2, 400 
Free employment bureau— 
E. |. McKinley, deputy commissioner, manager, Room 129, State 
, Se ROO ODE dancin sees «in nce boys oningt aces ompen ni 1, 800 
Boiler inspection department— 
J. D. Newcomb, jr., chief inspector, Room 129A2, State Capitol, | 
I had Bie send ins odio donee dwewnebheepese<Vo aoe | 2, 500 
Minimum wage commission— 
Miss Mary Honora McCabe, secretary.................+---+----- ( 
ae, 2. Gs ENGR. . . cnedeaiea anes ce mencoriss > insyrekons soe (: 
Address of commission: State Capitol, Little Rock. 
United States Employment Service: 
Thomas A. Wilson, Federal director for State, Little Rock... ... 


Se ee 





_ 


California. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
John P. McLaughlin, commissioner, 948 Market Street, San 
a Seceiinaldl. » Jill clewad Goble Uh.s deme ced xen be onesie >< 4, 
Public employment bureaus— 
John A. Kelly, superintendent, 933 Mission Street, San Francisco. ( 
Industrial Accident Commission: 
ee I, GRAINS picistindinie ds n:3ce Seen bay eae ds Some dav 
Ns SSE S oo khe ilb ih Als 4's dart esas bey du wid dp on anil 
et en Ce ee ee ee ee OP ee ee 
ed ONO ee Si od So is ee ag sc Seaidinn oo 05 Sh oth 
H. M. Wolflin, superintendent of safety. ....-......-..----------- 
Dr. M. R. Gibbons, medical director....................-...-.-- 5 
3 No salary. ‘ 
4 Receives $2,400 per annum as assistant Federal director of U. 8S. Employment Service. 
5 Part time. 
[182] 
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Directory of Labor O ficials in the United States and Canada—Continued. 


UNITED STATES—Continued. 

















Designation of office and name and address of official. 


Ce ie: ean 
‘ ve 


California—Concluded. 


she 


Industrial Accident Commission—Concluded. 
Pha Bc UIE NOI 0B came 0 atid eid d’s « Geeid wos «oo cons 
I’. 5. Lord, manager, compensation department. ............... 
Address of commission: 525 Market Street, San Francisco. 
State compensation insurance fund— 
CU. We POMOWE, DOU ld « BATEWS ob isie oid obs ecw licwecct ccc eee 
Industrial Welfare Commission: 
i: Bia itg: RUORIR, CE ns ono catalunted sb. bicme 6nndaxren's ba 
Mrs. Katherine Philips Edson, executive officer................. 
I a re edb aap eya'e «ew b ole a@t 
in Na ad ol. dual ids ok od 4s 
Address of commission: 525 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Commission of Immigration and Housing: 
i, Re, ee ic nbd sn esedeweseseceseese 
Most Rev. E. J. Hanna, D. D., vice president. ................. 
a ns wien ssneve nesses cabisieibh 
i: ein EL, SO ee aa 6 one vo slbeWhidd'> cvlnge cis dev da 
Se een oon ncn dunn nana tbe dbiale ease 
R. Justin Miller, attorney and executive officer................. 
Address of commission: 525 Market Street, San Francisco. 
g United States Employment Service: 
John P. McLaughlin, Federal director for State, 933 Mission 
evew’, Cl Wien oncswecectenls ds . scaininnwnnm he Saude’ 


Colorado. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: 





ee ad iy tn 9. 9, 0.0)0'4,0.0.0.0,06.00,0,0.00,0 00 q000 0 
Public employment offices— 


Og EE ey Ter ee er 
Industrial Commission: 
i, ea nn ane o.n0ic.c.c.0.5 6 siéMinlede wf 
i nt eee em lieitdsa an 4c.0.n0.0p 6¥ UL bid bie « ba date 
I Bh, Se onan MARS ks tWogiid hb bis ns oi ain a4 
ii. a, EE gaa rane nnd ee oo. okibbltdes hbieus ks ¥uW ciel 
William F. Mowry, chief of claim department.................. 
Address of commission: State capitol Building, Denver. 
State compensation insurance fund— 
DS ty 5 = ee 
Minimum wage commission— 
(According to an act passed by the 1917 legislature and effective 
July 20, 1917, the State industrial commission performs the 
duties of the minimum wage commission. ) 
United States Employment Service: 
W. L. Morrissey, Federal director for State, Denver.............. 





Connecticut. 


Department of Labor and Factory Inspection: 
William 8. Hyde, commissioner, Hartford......................-. 
State employment offices— 
William 8S. Hyde, commissioner, Hartford....................-... 


6 Per day; and expenses when commission is in session. 
7 No salary, but allowed expenses incurred while commission is in session. 
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W. L. Morrissey, deputy State labor commissioner and chief | 


; W. L. Morrissey, deputy State labor commissioner and chief | 


~ 


wary per 


annum 


$4. 000 


3, 150 


10. OOO 


5 10) 
6 ip 
i 10 
°10 


2 500 


OOO 
OOO 
. 000 
~ O00 
o. JOO 


“ We ee ee 


3, 000 


S40 


3, 500 
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Directory of Labor, Officials in the United States and Canada—Continued. 


UNITED STATES—Continued. 











Salary per 


Designation of office and name and address of official. 
annum. 





Connecticut—Concluded. | b 
+ 


Board of Compensation Commissioners: % D 
Frederic M. Williams, chairman, Room 4, County Courthouse, | 
ET vnc 1 4 UI: Se NN Id ae edi ie Sane ye 
George E. Beers, 42 Church Street, New Haven..............-- 
Edward T. Buckingham, 1024 Main Street, Bridgeport. ......-.-.| 
George B. Chandler, 54 Church Street, Hartford. ............... 
Dr. James J. Donohue, Central Building, Norwich. ............. | 
State Board of Mediation and Arbitration: 
eh Fe NE, NEE Bello’ escle ete SUS seek owe eee eeet. 


500 
500 
500 4 
500 
500 


a seal ol sal oo 





ee ee ee” 


ae es i ec acodeserdtevacssvesedudestbewts 
re er oe | 
United States Employment Service: 
William 8. Hyde, Federal director for State, Hartford........... | 1 


Delaware. 
Labor Commission: 
rr i, Ci rsa rerrverces beaveelesiecule (3) 
i crwiccercirardrecrcanring ieee aaeedbteivetss (3) 
Se, BDO TES ct Wol bed FUSS LISI A UU UE (3) 
Se PO, bs od PS Sec oR ibn Vuk ob sues eee La Fe3b64 (3) 
8 sb sadeetletubeuuiues. (3) 
Miss M. Edna Palmer, secretary...........-..-.---2---2-0------ 100 
Address of commission: Wilmington. 
Child-labor division-— 
Charles A. Hagner, chief, 4019 du Pont Building, Wilmington. .. 1, 800 
Women’s labor division— 
Miss M. Edna Palmer, assistant, 4019 du Pont Building, Wilming- 





etter etl Nernervednnennswreaae « oieek oS Cbinn Td KRG wie ALS ¢ 1, 000 
Inspector of canneries— 
Dr. William R. Messick, Lewes. ................-...-.-------- 81,000 
Industrial Accident Board: 

Sylvester D. Townsend, jr., president.................----.--- 2, 500 

: i inniidmnwreoroirrrer rss 00 SESSA D ctN Sheet iMG 2, 500 
SE wintabeercrerenecttmancésines + bbs dlcck Jt 2, 500 : 
Charles H. Grantland, secretary. .................------------- 2, 500 5 


Address of board: Dover. 


District of Columbia. 
Minimum Wage Board: 





ET, SSN weve cs cet hewsbee of GUESS oe Su83 (3) 
ON Mn I vias Ay ond cine noc do spasglieussewie sadick de (3) 
Miss Ethel M. Smith............-.. A. 40. Foret iin Giees oust (3) 
Miss Clara E. Mortenson, ryegee SUPUAL, S561 «tilde « bin ode dipld 2, 500 
Address of board: District Building, Washington, D. C. 
Florida. 


Office of State Labor Inspector: ‘ — 
J. C. Privett, State labor inspector, Room 6, Baldwin Building, 
RE. oo oa re oa wana o LAN OUUR MA (8052S BUS asd. ba 
United States Employment Service: 
J. C. Privett, Federal director for State, 120 West Bay Street, 
FRORSOMTEOS « occ cv cnc ucdgusass . sss biskks BEY Ii eke est 


3 No salary. 8 And $500 jor upkeep of automobile. 
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Directory of Labor, Officials in the United States and Canada—Continued. 


UNITED STATES—Continued. 











| Salary per 


Designation of office and name and address of official. annum 








ry ;, 
a Georgia, | 
Department of Commerce and Labor: 
H. M. Stanley, commissioner, Atlanta. ....................22-- 
United States Employment Service: | 
H. M. Stanley, Federal director for State, 318 State Capitol, 
: BR inccc sons 0 6scnee Me CUNEE eS CEN a det us sess esses | 
Hawaii. | 
Industrial Accident Boards: 
County of Hawaii— | 
Wie Ge OUR CON HE 6 0 6b 806 is 5. ect ieliccceseceeces 
City and county of Honolulu (Oahu)— 
I. Bk OURO, CROMITIRT, Bs onc cic cab eve sic cece cecese 
County of Kauai— 
J. M. Lydgate, chairman, Lihue, Kauai......................... 
County of Maui— 
William A. McKay, chairman, Wailuku, Maui.................. 
| 
Idaho. | 
: Labor Commission (for the adjustment of labor disputes): 
é W. J. MeVety, chairman and acting labor commissioner, Boise. | 
E Industrial Accident Board: 
i i, I, Cg ae cad bend disedwecseees | 
Ue. na ceeabaceseses 
! SNE Th, WN Bi doi caesscudns s+ .cnasdtlbuseie.bes | 
PLB CASO, CUCM ccs Bea, B68. FOTOS CLINI SA wedi 


Address of board: Boise. 
State Insurance Fund: 
BAS Wie CRC, MONAT Mae ne'o Waienn 00 8566 ECewevceddeees 


Illinois. 
Department of Labor: 
. Barney Cohen, director, State Capitol, Springfield.............. 
Division of factory inspection— 

Robert 8. Jones, chief inspector, 1543 Transportation Building, 


j CUED. a ss sland y REN S BSE oc CESS oe ccc cccen 

Division of labor statistics— | 
: W. C. Lewman, State superintendent of free employment offices, | 
: EO Ee 


Division of private employment agencies— 
John J. McKenna, chief inspector, 608 South Dearborn Street, 
q Te eee ee OT eer ee eee 
Industrial commission— 
Ceses ©. Andrus, CRAMMINMIG. .vasusidess. douse... . 22.2... 
Peter J. Angsten (representing employers)...................... 
Omer N. Custer (representing employers) .............-.-....-- 
Robert Eadie (representing employees).......................-- 
James A. Culp (representing employees).....................-.- 
Peter B. Carey, security supervisor..................---.--2-65- 
Dr. P. B. Magnuson, medical director. .................--.---- 
Address of board: 303-318 City Hall Square Building, Chicago. 
United States Employment Service: 
W. C. Lewman. Federal director for State, Chicago... .......... 
9 No salary, but allowed necessary traveling expenses. 


10 General fund for medical assistance, $10,000. 
b Salary fixed by the board. 
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annum. 
Indiana. 
industrial Board: 
oe. es, Ce... 1 nc ns tndede bids Wed eaeaks J da $4, 000 
EE ha, Se ne aban f., waa milewasss 2 33bebid «< 1, 000 
—_— (vacancy). 
a UNOS oy Kt on. shld G. ods Has AVE ostwlah --sebiai-e 4 4,000 
Thomas rs nee See Fg Tot ee N eecal 4, 000 
gO ree 2.500 


Address of board: Room 431, Statehouse, Indianapolis. 
aie oo om of factories, buildings, and workshops 
e W. Greenleaf, chief inspector.......................----- 2,000 
ger < aes of department: Room 413, Statehouse, Indianapolis. | 
Department of boilers— 
Re EE, SE OEE, 0. on tlatiawull. sbuGuideiled delass ca. 
Address of department: Room 413, Statehouse, Indianapolis. | 
Department of mines and mining— 
Cairy Littlejohn, chief inspector. ..................-.......---- 2. 000 
Address of department: m 413, Statehouse, Indianapolis. | 
Department of women and children— 
ee IE) 2, 000 
Address of department: Room 416, Statehouse, Indianapolis. 
United States Employment Service: 
Fred Kleinsmith, Federal director for State, Statehouse, Indian- | 


bo 


2, 000 


Towa. 
Bureau of a Statistics: 
A. L. Urick, commissioner, Des Moines. .................-.---- 3, 000 
Free employment bureau— 
George rr Se CO NT So. occa ce es ole oe wed 1, 500 
Workmen’s Compensation Service: 
A. B. Funk, industrial commissioner... .........-..------------ 
Ralph Young, SS re , 400 
r,s casa eesancccccadecsdecs steed , 800 
Dr. Oliver J. Fay, seindheaboduviedhccs | 0.0. .i..c0ie. kde. ae | 5 900 
Address: State House, Des Moines. 
United States Employment Service: 
A. L. Urick, Federal director for State, 114 Courthouse, Des | 
NL «ns daQtpbbiieeetnuadebpoenss<cees scveiesels socal Jp. 1 


, 300 


me LO Go 


Kansas. | 


Dep of Labor and Industry: 
J. H. Crawford, commissioner, Statehouse, Topeka...........-.-- 
Free e employment office— 3, 000 
Crawford, director, Statehouse, Topeka. ...............-.- 
pete Welfare Commission: | 
ns ae RE, GN... (ERR KOLGGws Maw eee Seth Seas. so. ok | (12) 


Miss Linna E. aad, EE ae eres ee Pe eee ree 2,000 
Address of commission: Statehouse, Topeka. 
United States Employment Service: 
J. H. Crawford, Federal director for State, Statehouse, Topeka. . . 1 


5 Part time. 11 Per month. 12 Actual expenses. 
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Kentucky. 


Department of Agriculture, Labor and Statistics: 
W. C. Hanna, commissioner of agriculture, labor, and statistics, | 
a, ee Ry ire re ee | 
Pat Filburn, State labor inspector. . 
_ (vacancy) State woman-labor inspector, 

pub lie Building, Louisville. 

Workmen’s Compensation Board: 

ey a ad oe eae itaetieewewneesewcceweses 
Clyde R. Levi 
i. 4 2 eee 
Charles J. Howes, secretary 
Address of board: Frankfort. 


605 Re- 





Louisiana. 


Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics: 
Frank E. Wood. commissioner, suite 626, Maison Blanche Annex, 
Oy ie eh tnndinwigncwstoteneds cae oudlvddet « 
Office Factories Inspector of Orleans Parish: 
Mrs. Martha D. Gould, factory inspector Parish, | 
Room 11, 
United States ecsiins ment Service: 
Levering Moore, Federal director for State, 612 Carondelet Street, 
Pe IE Ghee éc0ctcceederdccceds ceeetlivebobet 


of Orleans 


Maine. 


Department of Labor and Industry: 
Roscoe A. Eddy, commissioner of labor, Statehouse, 
Industrial Accident Commission: 
Arthur L. Thayer, chairman. . 
Arthur L. Robinson, associate legal member 
G. Waldron Smith (ex officio), insurance commissioner........... 
Roscoe A. Eddy (ex officio), labor commissioner. .............. 
ee ee eee 
Address of commission: Augusta. 
State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration: 
Frank H. Ingraham, chairman, Rockland....................... 
Be TNT, GO ch ditions 620 0 wee FUSS ak ois Ce wciiccces 
mB. A. Cartret, secretary, WENtRtOok. ..............ccccccccccces. 
United States Employment Service: 
H. B. Brawn, Federal director for State, 4 School St. Place, Box 
22, Augusta . 


Augusta. ... 


eee eee eee eee eee ee 


Maryland. 


State Board of Labor and Statistics: 
PO Nc co rcwverwwrrrorresseewt slabs iodecsess 
EE ON 656 hee ese eer ew ew errorrors sts eess eve deese 
IN BEA + ca rene n'a nae view wen wees s hURL ES eee SURGES ose 65 

Address of board: St. Paul and Saratoga streets, Baltimore. 

State Industrial Accident Commission: 
TEE TC Ee 
SEs MRONUMINMOOM. 0 cccccccccccccocseslsveuweun EOULEL 4 ose | 
ts ko wow ode co Uda SUR Cae WONEE 8 ri Seid 0 00 wins 


18 And traveling expenses. 
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14 Per day, and railroad fare and expenses. 
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Maryland—Concluded. 


State Industrial Accident Commission—Concluded. 
Worthington P. Wachter, secretary....................---.----- 
J. Lloyd Harshman, director of claims......................---- 
Dr. Robert P. Bay, chief medical examiner. ..................- 
Address of commission: 741 Equitable Building, Baltimore. 
State accident fund— 
James E. Green, superintendent............................--- 


Massachusetts. 


Department of Labor and Industries: 
General E. Leroy Sweetser, commissioner.....................- 
Miss Ethel M. Johnson, assistant commissioner................. 
Associate Commissioners: (Exercising also the functions formerly 
vested in the Board of Conciliation and Arbitration and the 
Minimum Wage Commission. ) 
ee ee ee 
Eh EL  nwvesbecapenhoserevens enanevddwned 
SN ASCs 5 £05 5 Abia eden b sb dS don babisitess bac 
Division of industrial safety— 
ee Bn MEOON 6.2 OS davies Ch eis wl A 65S WANT 044 wore d 
Division of statistics— 
ee | a se ee 
Division of standards— 





Major Francis Meredith, director. ............................. 
Industrial Accident Board: 
ee 
i aD 8S e. 60S US SSS. ~ 2 ewens pele bene eeddek om 
SE I GGUS 5 sad ob are niiie ow se weer 6b bdk < de sn ce | 
EEL SCL GUAL CODGU LSE is...... creep erednens | 
Se IIR 8k ANUS CSC: os a enntandeaewenk b «ob «emt 
Se ls 5s 2k ee cect heel aainoens «awesiviods «<b aon’ 
Robert E. Grandfield, secretary.............--.--..-----++-++--- | 
Francis D. Donoghue, M. D., medical adviser. ................. 
V. Otis Robertson, director vocational training division - ........ | 
Address of board: Statehouse, Boston. 
United States Employment Service: 
General E. Leroy Sweetser, Federal director for State: 
SF CEO UND, TOOT 6 Bi in 0 on 0.000 oo ovesldiws) -xodesedies 


Michigan. 
Department of Labor: 
R. H. Fletcher, commissioner, Lansing. ....................-.- 
Free em owes bureaus— 
R. i. etcher, commissioner, Lansing. ....................-.. 
Industrial Accident Board: 
James A. Kennedy, chairman....................-.-..------+e- 
An, Sa g00ea0,0.010.0,0:0:0.0,0;0,0,0:0.0 « HME REE. ad) - Joanie 
ee NI 0 Aik iiss, dwaiaes.s.0.000 0-0 34M + 34 «04 015 


State Compensation Accident Fund — Department of Insurance): 
illiam T. Shaw, manager, ing . 
United States Employment Service: 
Perry J. Ward, Federal director for State, Detroit............... 
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Minnesota. 


Department of Labor and Industries: 


John P. Gardiner, commissioner, St. Paul....................-- 


Bureau of women and children— 


Miss Louise Schutz, superintendent, St. Paul................... | 


Minimum Wage Commission: 
John P. Gardiner, chairman (ex officio). 


Charles W. Gordon RP OS | 


eee F. TEVA, GOON soo etna sce da vet cinco seep cccscesceee. 
Address of commission: State Capitol, St. Paul. 
State Board of Arbitration: 


Robert F. Pack, president (representing employers)..........-... 


George F. Buehler, secretary (representing employees) .......... 





(vacancy). 


Herbert W. Southworth, executive clerk (nonmember).......... 


Address of board: State Capitol, St. Paul. 
United States Employment Service: 
John P. Gardiner, Federal director for State, 316 Guardian Life 


Building, St. iid vu ccccbkdsecliulivisivees 


Mississippi. 


Department of State Factory Inspection: 
A. B. Hobbs, inspector, Jackson...............0..es2.2-- 
United States Employment Service: 


A. B. Hobbs, Federal director for State, Jackson................. | 


Missouri. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: 


William H. Lewis, commissioner, Jefferson City...............-. 


Department of industrial inspection— 


Lee Dunlap, chief inspector, 326 Sheidley Building, Kansas City. 


Workmen’s Compensation Commission : 
(Personnel sete on announced.) 
United States Employment Service: 
William H. Lewis, Federal director for State, 11 North Seventh 
ts OU Rn ia crc aeee Lely dads ck ccdidedwabcccccccees 


Montana. 


Department of Labor and Industry: 
W. J. Swindlehurst, commissioner, Helena....................-. 
Industrial Accident Board: 
IL, SiN a ee aedbaewenscese 
G. P. Porter (ex officio), State auditor and commissioner of 
ict 0 ccheda ana eeinnadee eaedtis ditched wiecécccee 
W. J. Swindlehurst (ex officio), treasurer of board and com- 
es... ch cep aon dc idies sb s Dh Wath bance 


i ... snes eedateccedstucecdwtubabedecteccese 


Address of board: Helena. 
Bureau <3 pee Inspection : 





m, inspector, quartz mine department, Butte .......... | 


Gaus Griffin, inspector, coal mine department, Helena. , 
Richard Moran, inspector, boiler department, northern district, 


CE bith de dc ddbddbddss dds ccoscccccseeOeesWeesccscs 


3 No salary. 
* Nosalary, but allowed necessary traveling expenses. 
16 Per day, for actual service, and 3 cents a mile for traveling expenses. 
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' - Sala 
Designation of office and name and address of official. le gl 
Montana—Concluded. 
Bureau of Safety Inspection—Concluded. 
R. A. Prater, inspector, boiler department, southern district... ... $2, 700 
F. J. Coburn, inspector, boiler department, western district, 
a aes ik ie BO pie R a ance ccttien cchiad nd wsaltera ih « 2,700 
United States Employment Service: 
W. J. Swindlehurst, Federal director for State, Helena. .....-.-... (3) 
Nebraska. 
Department of Labor: 
Frank A. Kennedy, secretary of labor and compensation com- 
missioner, State Capitol, BN 05 05> d aekdew ns « ceed <ce dee 5, 000 
Minimum Wage Commission: 
(Inactive; no a er .) 
Board of Mediation and nvestigation : 
(Personnel not yet announced.) 
Bureau of Child Welfare (under Department of Public walt): 
Mrs. Emily P. Hornberger, director, Lincoln. ...........--.---. 2,400 
United States Employment Service: 
Frank A. Kennedy, Federal director for State, State Capitol, 
EE ee nD ree 1 
Nevada. 
Labor Commissioner’s Office: 
Frank W. Ingram, labor commissioner, Carson City. ..........-- 1, 500 
Industrial Commission : 
Se Gs EEE, CUMITUMOM. . ac ccccccccsscscccceccccceccecccst 5, 000 
i nes) CURSNU WES » onc dtweesdhcesessccscccceoceci 1, 800 
ee 1, 800 
Dr. Donald Maclean, chief medical adviser..................... 1, 800 
Address of commission: Carson City. 
: New Hampshire. 
Bureau of Labor: 
John 8. B. Davie, labor commissioner, Concord................- 2, 500 
State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration: 
John H. Neal, chairman, Portsmouth. ....................-..-.- (3) 
George A. Tenney (re resenting employers), Cinsempont.......... ts 
Michael F. Connelly (r oe epresenting employees), Manchester....... 3) 
New Jersey. 
Department of Labor: 
Lewis T. Bryant, commissioner, Trenton..................-..... 7, 500 
Inspection bureau— 
John I. Holt, assistant commissioner. ............-.---..------. 3, 000 
Bureau of structural inspection— 
Charles H. Weeks, chief. .................---200-2ee cence eee eeee 3, 500 
Bureau of electrical equipment— 
Rowland H. Leveridge, chief...............-.--+--+++++--++++-+- 3, 500 
Bureau of hygiene and sanitation— 
i. cece cecccorceseses cendbenueniowteh 3, 500 
Workmen’s compensation bureau— 
William E. Stubbs, secretary...........-.-------+-+---+-+-+--00- 3, 500 
Bureau of industrial statistics— 
I ait no on cnadecnncceeecesccesossccscanabe 2, 500 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. ae 
New Jersey—Concluded. 
Department of Labor—Concluded. 
Engineers license and steam boiler inspection bureau— 
es sc cccscacsbecesccengesateeccecee ? 500 
State employment bureau— 
Russell J. Eldridge, acting director............................. 1, 800 
Bureau of Explosives— 
ns WO, GUM @UNNUE. cece cee eccmccocconse (16 
Bureau of Mines— 
a Se en ene ou ge ane (17 
United States Employment Service: 
Lewis T. Bryant, Federal director for State, State Capitol, Tren- 
Di srnhn tis <caceneamhmees gh ebd ees teeewennacecesbeccesecee l 


New Mexico. 
Mine Inspector: 
ee ee cabceeeeeccccseoee 139 400 
(No other special labor officials. ) 


New York. 
Industrial Commission: 


ES, CL. . sacsccccvccenhepeaussscnscavacwss 8, 000 
ai ia naan el eee aabanehemn oe 8, 000 
i Ws... tUetarpebnaectestcaccrcsecesaectansce 8, 000 
i a a i 8 000 
Cyrus W. Philli Sorensen Ct cel eUgeea 6c cbekenseceaaveenad | 8, 000 
A MN 6 an ocns ssdewneapeessmeceocecws 6, 000 
i ES nn a ncn cncccccecersaccesesanseees 7, 000 
Address of commission: 124 East 28th Street, New York. 
Bureau of workmen’s compensation— 
William ©. Archer, second deputy commissioner................ 6, 000 
Dr. Raphael Lewy, chief medical examiner, 124 East 28th Street, | 
ee Soe: oo aes eb a's aren 6. 000 
State insurance fund— | 
Leonard W. Hatch, manager, 124 East 28th Street, New York. . .| 7.000 
Bureau of employment— | 
David S. Flynn, director, 124 East 28th Street, New York... ... 4. 000 
; Bureau of statistics and information— | 
E. B. Patton, chief statistician, State Capitol, Albany ........... | 4, 000 
; Bureau of industries and immigration— | 
: Marian K. Clark, chief investigator, 124 East 28th Street, New 
: ti piel sth t ipa wesesrabhaeeetenseedeccccccscscs 3, 000 
: Bureau of inspection— 
f James L. Gernon, first deputy commissioner, State Capitol, Al- | 
bany; 124 East 28th Street, New York....................... 6, 000 
; Bureau of mediation and arbitration— 
Edward D. Jackson, third deputy commissioner, State Capitol, | 
tt ie hiccices canntansmeehnaseeninnhoe* neces 6, 000 
Bureau of industrial code— 
Richard J. Cullen and T. C. Eipper, deputy commissioners, 124 | 
ee ec csmnceracece cess 8 4, 000 
5 Bureau of women in industry— | 
Miss Nelle Swartz, chief, 124 East 28th Street, New York........ | 3, 000 





18 And traveling expenses. 

1€ Salary included in that of chef of bureau of structural inspection. 

- Suary included in that of chief of bureau of hygiene and sanitation. 
ach. 
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New York—Concluded. 


Industrial Commission—Concluded. 
Industrial council— 


Henry D. Sayer, I ooo nn nt chs Be oelidihl OB ole | 


Carleton A. Chase ee en ee 
Ralph A. Bape taatbiess:~*=<2-aranth-2atror :eghteinist {Hist 
ee at es ok ah od & 4 diiaeheles cia Bien caus ches diteaee 


i ndncawnecucekdapassdss s<hekteunchenes dts aatetn 

Ne he ae ete 

os Bee A, a erik beatae + oe.anmat< Gt ot 

So in ia ai ae eee tani asingth Tcl ihe a 

Edward W. Buckley, secretary, 124 East 28th Street, New York. 

United States Employment “Service: 

Henry D. Sayer, Federal director for State, 124 East 28th tinieee.| 

SAE a ee eee eee ee 


North Carolina. 


Department of Labor and Printing: 

M. L. Shipman, commissioner, Raleigh.................--.-..--- 
United States Employment Service: 

M. L. Shipman, Federal director for State, Raleigh. ............ 


North Dakota. 


Department of Agriculture and Labor: 
J. N. Hagan, commissioner, Bismarck..................-..-.---- 
Workmen’s Compensation, Bureau: 
Neen ee neck naneee anwvad* ¢* neat 
eae ees crcn en tanteon 
C, A. Marr, secretary PET i sia aweh sls 64s06.090 6 %'s00¢dan Ut tan 
Address of bureau: Bismarck. 
Industrial Commission: !% 


n J. Frazier (ex officio), governor...........-......-..-.----- 
illiam Langer (ex officio), attorney general.......-.....-.-.-.. | 


J. N. Hagan (ex officio), commissioner of agriculture and labor. . 
Address of commission: Bismarck. 
United States Employment Service: 


J. N. Hagan, Federal director for State, Bismarck............... 
Ohio. 
Industrial Commission: 
I ss ce ay amb tk > canoe) <P 0.00°hOtsa5.0b 
ee ree . re ots... occa sock ne bene 40 dander ot om 
as a cane deat = 44° haan 
SUGUEND 1. RARYON, DOCTOUNTY . =. ooo. eee cee ew ene nas 


Address of commission: Columbus. 

Division of workshops and factories— 

Thomas P. Kearns, chief deputy...............-.-.-.----:..+---- 

Fred C. Lange, director of bpp tape yy 8 rk hae rgd yer Sp epee 
Division of statistics and mediation— 

i Cote ovo ss occ ccssaccbetscsccccsccccesecs 
Public employment offices— 

George F. Miles, director, Columbus......... sais piaabe Acer cod aa aie 


3 No salary. 








| 


(*) 


(3) 


$3, 000 


— 


3, 000 


oat and conducts all utilities and enterprises owned cr administered by the State exce pt those 


on in penal, charitable, or educational institutions. 
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| 

- — = 

i 


Ohio—Concluded. 


Industrial Commission—Concluded. 
Workmen’s compensation— 
en, GummCeee G6 CHMMMOG, ........ occ ccccecccaccnectecess $2, 400 
On POE EET 4, 000 
Dr. T. R. Fletcher, acting medical examiner. 3, 600 
United States Employment Service: 
George F. Miles, Federal director for State, Columbus.........-- 


Oklahoma. 
meas x of Labor: 
. E. Connally, commissioner, Oklahoma City...............-.-- 
Board of eaten and conciliation: 
C. E. Connally, commissioner of labor, chairman.............-.-- 
W. A. Murphy, assistant commissioner of labor, Dasinisinie ceoereas 1, 800 
Austin W. Kenyon (representing employers) . . .......-..------- 20 5 
2 C. Powers (representing employers)................--..----- 20 5 
A. Simon (representing employees)... .......-..-------------- 20 5 
J. R. Covington (representing employees)...........-.---------- 20 5 
Hugh Dean (representing agriculture). ONE py Spit erly exilie 20 § 
J. M. Pierce (representing agric eh ae ROIS, apt 20 5 
Address of board: Oklahoma City. 
Industrial Commission: 
J “wih ee Me i caine nan BD sme pee © a0 0.0.05,8 % 
as ai xicelas Cul cikinedinh aeee oa 49.00 we me pete Reee > 
Mis RNR tg 
Fay L. Riggins, secretary ...... 
Address of commission: State ( ‘apitol, ‘Oklahoma ( ity. 
United States Employment Service: 
C. E. Connally, Federal director for State, State Capitol, Oklahoma 
DCA nie vidu ows +c Taetewen sn <enabaashbed tines $2 4¢aeeanes 


~- 


, 000 


000 
000 
000 
, SOO 


We WW WW 


_ 


Oregon. 
Bureau of Labor: 
C. H. Gram, commissioner and factory inspector, Salem. . . 3, 000 
W.H. Fitzgerald, deputy commissioner, 501 Courthouse, Portland. 1,.980 
Board of Inspectors of Child Labor: 
Stephen G. Smith, chairman, 65-67 Broadway, Portland......... (3) 
Mrs. Sarah A. Evans, eg ee emo we eee (3) 
De een ccccbucesmuctcouacencece (3 
i a o cincee ccs ne ken dees abeacaee * ta ss (3 
Mrs. Millie R. T rumbull, secretary, 646-648 Courthouse, Portland. 1, 500 
State Industrial Accident Commission: 
rs i, So... cecccccccccectecccecsece 
es etl bene ak we cane apniehe ¢enawed eee o«< > ¢ 
. 4. ee nape tegen Ei epee 
Dr. F. H. Thompson, ON Se ia ae 
Address of commission: Salem 
Industrial Welfare Commission: 
Teen nee selebocccbsbecdeseceves 3, 600 
i IT ee, ee . 600 
eh se ceonnecacean 3, 600 
Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, secretary. Fane Get patent. gamit Se (3 
Address of commission: 646-648 ( ‘ourthouse, Portland. 
Child Welfare Commission: 
ee eS (3) 
Nn eae ene ee neh ebaees (3) 
coc (dade eer tteh ess tasscensaesieensseesccce () 


3 No salary. 20 Per day; and necessary expenses. 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. rar pe 
Oregon—Concluded. 
Child Welfare Commission—Concluded. 
i eh  vnsacvccnedtesdusmdemeonersaersduerseus (3) 
Se L UNS ooo Loved cecaece cag apeun son cceasee (3) 
Mrs. Harriett H. Heller, executive secretary.............-.--..-- $2, 000 
Address of commission: 638 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Portland. 
United States Employment Service: 
W. H. Fitzgerald, Federal director and zone clearance officer, 501 
i i.) ith vakakecsesenbes s $0 vase eveanccdneons 1 
Pennsylvania. 
Department of Labor and Industry: ° 
Clifford B. Connelley, commissioner...............-.-..--------- 
Address of department: Keystone Building, Harrisburg. 
Industrial board— 10, 000 
Clifford B. Connelley, chairman.........................-.-....-- 
ID. ons c's 0's a are o dhe e ae steatescs ce tees sare | 21 10 
ties cc nn ance Coke memeee eked te a tans dss cen coro} 21 10 
ES EL Old... tara cen cets ce rane creek: tascgeces 1110 
bb merase | 
EE der net | 4,000 
Address of board: Keystone Building, Harrisburg. | 
Bureau of inspection— 
John H. Walker, chief, Keystone Building, Harrisburg...-....... 5, 000 
Division of hygiene and engineering— 
F. D. Patterson, M. D., chief, Third and North Streets, Harrisburg. 5, 000 
- Bureau of workmen’s compensation— 
| W. H. Horner, director, Keystone Building, Harrisburg. .-.-.-..... 4, 500 
: Bureau of mediation and arbitration— | 
i I SEE R6S6404660456 6564544404666 65600040 00000008 4, 000 
I I IN oii ncn diss tess sesascascecasscoeges | 3, 500 
! Address of bureau: Keystone Building, Harrisburg. 
i Bureau of employment— | 
| Jacob Lightner, director, Third and North Streets, Harrisburg. - . 3, 000 
: Bureau of rehabilitation— 
at | ET oes Cae det ec 555 abd Ar haan de oCthee eo 5, 000 
: Address of bureau: Keystone Building, Harrisburg. 
q Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
| Ne nen ee oth sesso ed ep sdmepe 7, 500 
4 nL. oad dennae eset tneeneebannstysneheteer os 7, 000 
i i inn can dkeke ne tase sed genee eds «th akeeeee arses 4 7, 000 
1 Lee Solomon, secretary. ....-...-------------+--+--++-+++-+-+-- 5, 000 
| Address of board: North American Building, Philadelphia. 
State Workmen’s Insurance Fund: 
| William J. Roney, manager, Harrisburg...........--..-..------- 7, 500 
q Philippine Islands. | 
' Bureau of Labor (under rg ceo of Commerce and Communications): | 
! Faustino Aguilar, director, Manila. ..................--..-+---- 2, 500 
, Porto Rico. 
t Department of Agriculture and Labor: 
I Manuel Camufias, commissioner, San Juan............-----+---- 5, 000 
‘No salary. 21 Per day. 
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Directory of Labor Officials in the United States and Canada—Continued 


UNITED STATES—Continued. 








Salary per 


Designation of office and name and address of official. pom 





: Porto Rico—Concluded. 


Department of Agriculture and Labor—Concluded. 
Bureau of labor— 

it linda so pai cibnindie di ie be able tsb Chu Mie 

Workmen’s Relief Commission: 
Luis Samalea Iglesias, chairman, attorney at law... -..........-- 3, 500 
i i Te. . cc cevasecdevesismesesccededes 22 10 
i cose nnndne<occescsnsncacmeudsusse 22 10 
Carmelo Honoré, chief, bureau of labor. ..................---.- (3 
ee i I BO, in cnewer et bccenced cbus vacdiein 22 10 

Address of commission: San Juan. | 


$f 
bo 
pen 
— 
Ct 


| 
Rhode Island. | 
Bureau of Labor: | 
George H. Webb, commissioner, Providence..............------- 
Office of Factory Inspectors: | 
J. Ellery Hudson, chief inspector, Statehouse, Providen e.......- | 3, 000 
Board of Labor (for the adjustment of labor disputes): 
George H. Webb, commissioner of labor, chairman..........-.--- (3) 
William T. Murphy (representing employers).................-- (3) 
William C. Fisher (representing employers). .............-.---- (3) 
Albert E. Hohler (representing employees)................-.----- (3) 
John H. Powers (representing employees).........-...-.-------- | (3) 
Christopher M. Dunn, deputy commissioner of labor, secretary... 2, 300 
Address of board: Providence. | 
United States Erployment Service: 
— H. Webb, Federal director for State, Statehouse, Provi- 
DL 4 dcntiinndese Gb Gah Merehede pe eUNU ew Soc cbwacvcsecoeseess 


5, 000 


South Carolina. 


Department of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industries: 
B. Harris, commissioner, Columbia. .................----.2---- 2 500 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration: | 
NE | re ere ee 23 10 
ee ec kdb btvnc cate dthbleesnsecens 23 10) 
ER EE ee 23 10 


South Dakota. | 


Office of Industrial Commissioner: 
Charles McCaffree, industrial commissioner, Pierre............-- (12) 
United States Employment Service: 
Charles McCaffree, Federal director for State, State Capitol, | 


PRA Ge Ne Ob aebUKaivewevsseveceeeced sess biteveedeces | l 
Tennessee. 
i 
: Department of Workshop and Factory Inspection: 
F, E. Mayer, chief inspector, 322 Seventh Avenue North, Nash- | 
A dS LE REE STK oo. ts cas cco sccnswebUeuledestos vise. 2, 000 
Texas. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
T. C. Jennings, commissioner, Austin. ...................---.-. 3, 000 
3 No —. 12 Actual expenses. 
22 Per day for each meeting. 23 Per day when in attendance, and traveling expenses. 
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Directory of Labor Officials in the United States and Canada—Continued. 


UNITED STATES—Continued. 








, ‘ . Salary per 
Designation of office and name and address of official. annum. 








Texas—Concluded. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics—Concluded. 
Woman’s division— 














Mrs. Claude De Van Watts, chief.........................------| > $2,000 
Industrial Accident Board: | 
2. een, Guemename. ic. fscwdis caused. eteedal ail wued. 4, 000 
etek dlasg wesc ss ocedconecVEMseurd 16tls aul) od 3, 000 
edd a Sdininwededl sme ciewage ds ne0dheli i bibcill dante dtir 3, 000 
Miss Mamie Edmonson, secretary...........................-----! 2, 500 
Address of board: Austin. 
Industrial Welfare Commission: 
T. C. Jennings, labor commissioner, chairman..................- (3) 
E. R. York, member of industrial accident board................ 
Annie Webb Blanton, superintendent of public instruction....... | 
Mrs. Frances E. Sutherland, secretary..............--.---.----- | 1, 600 
Address of commission: Austin. 
Utah. | 
Industrial Commission : I 
edhe ROOD, CROMMOR rei) Jue udivisesape. vocal...) aus 4,000 
Re in. so nescec cl MOVlGime BaUswwaeds auld J. .').oue 4, 000 
OE inne (ORS SOMIULE thud wows sei» awbdokl ss 4,000 
Commie 1. Sanit, secretary. cvs ye. si2 Wid euwdses. ceded ices. | 1, 680 
Address of commission: State Capitol, Salt Lake City. 
State insurance fund— | 
i I ci vccuetngensscccece sO decUNe séudevilgsid. é 3. 000 
Vermont. 
Office of Commissioner of Industries: { 
John 8. Buttles, commissioner, Montpelier. ...................- | 3, 000 : 
State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration: | ; 
© a, Be sone snp hdbiétiddiieln oUtlneind cits bveie sds ee (3) : 
emer. (). Carndiey, WiGeOF . «ooo 5005 ccc sisdbeeliddsde bwee seaicdelcs | ts . 
RE Aa, MPREEIO «ike xk 000d Uae sMNS 0d a sidid tina s otewer 3) ; 
Virginia. ‘ 
Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics: i 
John Hirschberg, commissioner, Richmond.....................- 3, 000 
Industrial Commission: . 
Richard F. Beirne, chairman (representing State at large). ...... 4, 200 
C. G. Kizer (representing employees)............-----------+--- 4, 200 ; 
C. A. McHugh (representing employers)..............-------... 4, 200 
Dida d oben bebbdercesrsrecrceccccnresec Gilt 3, 000 
Address of commission: Box 1794, Richmond. 
Washington. 
Bureau of Labor: 
©. H. Younger, commissioner, Olympia. ..........---.....-..-- 3, 000 
Industrial Insurance Department: 
I IE, Wn 5c sas cewawcasinscscccccccccsscvech 4, 200 
NE Is sn ys Shinn = os co eBMRED Ss oct cess cc sccccses 4, 200 
Do 8 occ cw recs ccccb cece ccsscccs sausbhehe ands 4, 200 
Percy Gilbert, secretary. ....... 22.22. 220.22 scence cence eeeeee (34) 
F. A. Bird, M. D., chief medical adviser. ....-.... a aS | 3, 000 
8 No salary. 24 Salary not fixed by law. 
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Directory of Labor Officials in the United States and Canada—Continued. 


UNITED STATES—Continued. 








} 


: . ‘ | Salary p 
Designation of office and name and address of official. lary per 











annum, 
Washington—Concluded. 
State Medical Aid Board: 
rn Or i C6. Wa wiadclingeee oocoseseesss es ese $6. 000 
: Martin J. Flyzik (representing employees)... ...............--. 6 1() 
i Dr. J. 8. Kloeber (representing employers). ................---- 5 1() 
i ee irs Sache bn siews'n ono wed eWbsiWh pad oni | 3, 000 
‘ Address of board: Olympia. 
i State Safety Board: ; | 
; Dr. J. 8. Kloeber (representing employers). ..............-.-... | (*% 
i Martin J. Flyzik (representing employees). ............---..--. | (26) 
: C. H. Younger (ex officio), State labor commissioner............. 27 150 
. James Bagley (ex officio), State mine inspector................-. 27 100 
ee ern en ieeacanveasscsanaceccedabeed | © 3,600 
Address of board: ne. 
Industrial Welfare Commission: (Minimum Wage Commission): 
C. H. Younger, chairman, commissioner of labor and ex-oflicio 
PCT et CO TT Pee (3) 
i et NE 6 rnec th Clee d elas ed ULUEs és bs add e cies (3) 
Ne ERIE Tig > 2) Cy SORES TG Ree Es Os Fay a (3) 
es MD ahinicidhiew dsl 6 wed sdakls CORI MOE <. UU Nad. (3 
EERE rere ee ht eae (3) 
Ses re ee SP POOP kin os obs es EUUSECS ACS ba Eo: | 1, 800 
Address of commission: Olympia. 
United States Employment Service: 
William ©. Carpenter, Federal director for State, 326 Federal 
I CN, Sela dais a eben bbibinn dba c Ctabodnesiins | 1, 800 
West Virginia. 
Bureau of Labor: 
Samuel B. Montgomery, commissioner, Charleston. ............. 3, 600 
State Compensation Commissioner: 
Lee Ott, commissioner, Charleston....................--------- | 6, 000 
ne nn CONN SN) 0. ald DSU aie 8 oe ss et ewblisencce. 11 300 
M. V. Godbey, chief medical examiner. ...................- ay 1 200 
United States Employment Service: 
Thomas Cairns, Federal director for State, 126 Summers Street, | 
Charleston........ SE waigsic cc cG des os cLUOMEW 6 Vodvsssrne | l 
Wisconsin. 
‘ Industrial Commission: 
George P. Hambrecht, chairman......................-+-.----- 5, 000 
TNs « 1s 6nd SRWevencncscee oe UOUtis eb UULS Svslg Kise 5, 000 
Dr rare nd das VaC CREW e COE EE alsin i585 5, 000 
: ee OT is ww rede SRC EU Ss NSW SUV ecb eda eisie sont 3,750 
: Safety and sanitation department— 
‘ R. i Sg IOS ed bok Sus eV ei ecddWs doce 3, 750 
; Workmen’s compensation department— 
i Pies meeCormick, chiel CXAMIMET. J... 6 cece c ces ccccccsc cece 3, 250 
i Employment department— | 
; I CON ina der pW ee os USL EU PE oe Sbd eb cceoveveccses (*) 
i Apprenticeship department— 
: Walter F. Simon, acting supervisor. . ..............-0.0-0-000-- 1, 800 
| 3 No salary. 
; 11 Per month. 
; % Per day for 100 days only. 
26 Included in $10 per day mentioned above. 
F 27 Per month; advisory work. : : 
¢ Also allowed traveling and other necessary expenses when away from office on duties of the board 
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Directory of Labor Officials in the United States and Canada—Continued. 


UNITED STATES—Concluded. 








Salary per 


Designation of office and name and address of official. annum 





Wisconsin—Concluded. 


Industrial Commission—Concluded. 
Women’s department— 
Miss Maud Swett, director, room 809, Manufacturers’ Home Build- 


INS iiinc.0 00 SEUwE beh Pid GOSS Mee > Sod een Ae oe $2, 500 
Child labor department— 
i COO ca scwks ec ccck oes ushkpilk sd wdeunns decepeen 3, 000 
Statistical department— 
A. J. Altmeyer, statistician. .........0..ccccc cece cece ewe eens 2, 500 


Address of commission: Madison. 
United States Employment Service: 
George P. Hambrecht, Federal director for State, State Capitol, 














Se 6 Cadnbedecdcbse cs bovesbeansavep A iaumnnescedhh<A- 1 
Wyoming. 
Commissioner of Labor and Statistics: 
Harry C. Hoffman, commissioner, Cheyenne.................--- 2, 500 
Workmen’s yee Department (under treasurer’s office): 
A. D. Hoskins, State treasurer... ................---2e eee eeeee 3, 000 
2... ee ceebbese eevee rs evs enveathed 1, 800 
W. B. Sammon, assistant deputy. ...............-.eeeeeeeeeeee 2, 100 
Address of department: Cheyenne. 
United States Employment Service: 
Harry C. Hoffman, Federal director for State, Cheyenne. ........... 1 
CANADA. 
Department of Labor: | 
Hon. Gideon D. Robertson, minister..................-........ | (28) 
F. A. Acland, deputy minister and editor of the Labor Gazeite....(**) 
Bryce M. Stewart, director of employment service.............-.. (38) 
Dr. L. W. Gill, director of technical education.................. 1. 8) 
F. W. Giddens, secretary of department... ...................- (?8) 
Address of department: Ottawa. | 
| 
Alberta. 
Commissioner of Labor: 
Os SL OL, CNET. oon. wn nnndhntbedes dsiswaslyneds «Se con $2, 500 
Government Employment Bureau: | 
William Carnill, Calgary, inspector.................--------.--- | it 135 
M. W. Harris, Edmonton, inspector..............-..--.-------- 11 135 
Thos. Longworth, Lethbridge, inspector. ...........--.-....--- 11 135 
J. W. Wright, Medicine Hat, inspector..................--..--.- 11 135 
W. G. Patterson, Red Deer, inspector................--...----- 11125 
Albert Oldham, Drumheller, inspector..............-......-.+--- 11 125 
Factory inspection: 
John M. McLeod, chief inspector. ...............-...---2--00-- 2, 200 
Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
ee ee , .g.» os SonKKMNSeeow seins «nee~es- ce uns 29 250 
REE a ee 29 200 
RS 25096 6h ob 66000550 cccccrresasevapecces 29 200 
Frederick D. Noble, secretary................--.-------+--e-0-- 29 250 
Address of board: Qu’Appelle Building, Edmonton. 
11 Per month. 38 Salaries undergoing revision. 29 Per month; part time. 
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Directory of Labor Officials in the United States and Canada—Continued. 
CANADA—Continued. 








Salary per 


Designation of office and name and address of official. annam 





British Columbia. 
Department of Labor: 
Hon. J. W. deB. Farris, minister, Victoria.....................- (30) 
J. D. McNiven, deputy minister, Victoria.....................-. $3, 720 
Robert J. Stewart, chief factories inspector, Vancouver... ......| 2, 640 
J. Peck, chief boiler inspector, Vancouver................-.---- 3, 900 
James McGregor, chief inspector of mines, Victoria.............. | 4, 620 
J. Muirhead, chief electrical energy inspector, Vancouver. ...... 2, 880 
Employment service— 
A. Bruce Powley, general superintendent, Vancouver........... 2,700 
Workmen’s Compensation Board— 
i ns eeeuebe belles 6, 500 
a a a anata nbn aineiie ad Sikes oe CeN dae 5, 000 
tee ca wqdlbilch dis bidedels bavhlek 5, 000 
nea ene na shnsohestss oeaeee ees 4, 200 
Address of board: Board of Trade Building, Vancouver. | 
Minimum wage board— 
J. D. McNiven, deputy minister of labor, chairman. ............ (3) 
lh IES 31 nib td by dis Whib bee ANSWbi6 6d bic clic pees (3) 
Se i bi eh Sheds Shad Rb nnb ace edisveis eve (3) 
Miss Mabel Agnes Cameron, secretary...........-.....---+------ 1, 800 
Address of board: Parliament Buildings, Victoria. 


Manitoba. 
Bureau of Labor: 
Hon. George A. Grierson, minister of public works, Winnipeg....|.......... 
Factory inspection— | 
Robert A. Stewart, acting chief inspector, 301 Boyd Block, | 
SE initnctuvavawmeewtreuntawesdw cBtRsdhe sh thnd chvsuvtebtesceesce ss 
Employment service— 
C. Bowman, general superintendent, Winnipeg. .............-.-)-...2----- 
Fair wage board— 
S. C. Oxton, chairman, deputy minister of public works.........)........-. 
onic kcntncacaenense deat ins ile seldidle ssh ods adisdéeccs cee 
ns nahin he edger RORUCEME db se «deeded «ie tkdlacs rss - 
Neen Tn ei Lk ewe e kee ee dee kcbeatRniebden +s 
i a se eg EN pad ed ctehddh ae kbd Nkle oMEe She ceaces 
Address of board: Winnipeg. 
Workmen’s compensation board— 
i sn ws wn SRSOM EMER WM dees ban] o 0% ccesee 
i eS ow 5 we AUUMSUEL «ap cid bd cts dle SNermeneea d- ccewwclafec sc ccceee 
kde vaca tind ov oo see 0b SR Oke Giud AAT OR ene olen KOR Hee 
i i canes wan AMEN SG gO BNE) dtanenee ss oecs 
Address of board: Winnipeg. 
Minimum wage board— 
rr i ccc anc.6 os ode WOUDEM a ded KERN olbe db ccceees 
nn ie ww aetna 4M NEKEMD sib siaele PuNVe Ho cbs esses 
in si inad the eadewpinss SUOMI SN beh odeeSied sb oc4] edd occsen. 
ts Kd oc ct wage onda ns em Witeld ane tidldvidédien ile bh ccceeee 
es nn tag bk ee enka dn <6. GbR AWM lawale pihadhescoces 
NS i. nad Rosie anna ta ta ia bk = bis teed Tip wawidslefs «00000000 
Address of board: Winnipeg. 


New Brunswick. | 

Factory Commission: | 
i i CPO) icles aias obabtiqS bas s stiawnienes<doddccccccs 
Oh, i Ml Lids, Ligue when edecaiedns chs sWamess docs —— 
SD EE, MOINS s15(o Caen didn Had sognns dobbs rec ceses ie 


3 No salary. 30 $6,000 for dual position as attorney general and minister of labor. 
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CANADA—Continued. 





" 
a 











. : , Sal: , 
Designation of office and name and address of official. F ot Boal 
.. . 





eta 


New Brunswick—Concluded. 


Factory Commission—Concluded. 
ne. ae, Sem JOla. . Joe uLUs.piugul. wuvic oJ. d. 2.2... 
ey eee eri Me POMS SU f es SOS SNS. SS. SUL Se SUM... 88k 

Employment Service: 

C, Herford, general superintendent, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Inspection of Factories and Hotels: 
i SS a's n\o'e w's's'o sey duns cess 63s Oaks 20s COOTU UL Ce se ce i 
Workmen’s Compensation Board: ‘ 
oh , , Ss 5 so o's so eR JU Jeeueguer.).2 Japiudocdi... ; 
LS oo tone a twree twee aeoey eOBUS UO COLI db how). c cee ee ts 

oy AE Set le ALY on i 
Address of board: St. John. 


Nova Scotia. 


Factory and Mines Inspection (under Department of Public Works): 
Hon. E. H. Armstrong, minister of public works and mines... .-/.......... 
Hiram Donkin, C. E., deputy minister of public works. ......-.-. 
Philip Ring, factory inspector...................-..-...-..-..--- 
Address: Halifax. 
Employment Service: 
C. Herford, general superintendent, Halifax..................--./.2..22.... . 
Workmen’s Compensation Board: | ; 
Po Es a SE sae ee eC ae ee i } 
PP PRE D's Sa Co csSaccsce sas doss cece sc oss UULUEPpetl MIWA L... 
SUR ch aha ob 08 oI SOI W178. SWOT NSW ode RUE IL eee 
Address of board: Halifax. 








Ontario. 


Trades and Labor Branch (under Department of Public Works): 

rh a PEEL LS 64 6b we'e'e's's'e o's oe'ce eviews eUb hw er ok (28) 

Walter A. Riddell, deputy minister. .......................... (28) 

Inspectors— 

D. M. Medcalf, chief boiler inspector. ....................-.-.-- | (8) 

James T. Burke, chief factory, shop, and office inspector ......... (9) 

William C. McGhie, chairman of board of examiners, stationary 

and hoisting engineers..............-.222--222-2-e2ee ee eeee (28) 

Address: Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 

Workmen’s Compensation Board: 

DE Ny on'e'e sees sec edelocet veete sede viee $1 

(vacancy), vice chairman ..............-........ 

George A. Kingston, commissioner................-.-.-...-.-.. 

N. B. Wormith, secretary .............--..--- 002-2 e cece ee eee eee 

T. Norman Dean, statistician. ...................-..-.......... 

W. N. Hancock, claims officer........................2..20.... 

W. E. Struthers, medical officer. ......................222-2... 

ee ee, ONE UE oe 5 obs be oc ste cece cece WUIR ON 
Address of board: Toronto. 


Quebec. 


Department of Public Works and Labor: 
Hon. Antonin ge minister, Quebec....................- 
Inspection of industrial establishments and public buildings— 
Louis Guyon, chiefinspector, 59 Notre Dame Street, East, Montreal 


% Salaries undergoing revision. 
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Directory of Labor Officials in the United States and Canada—Concluded. 


CANADA—Concluded. 


—————— 


Salary per 


Designation ef office and name and address of official. annum 











Quebec—Concluded. 


Department of Public Works and Labor—Concluded. 
Registrar of boards of conciliation and arbritration— 
IER SS SO IE IOS aca ein LR ASR ae 
Employment bureaus— 
Joseph Ainey, general superintendent, 10 St. James Street, 
i CCE Sei ies pave od VSS 50 ond e's cnegeesspecnesense Lies eweeepe 
Housing director— 
nin Chana died akon eeas hak debe ee ots dbaceends socanenen 





Saskatchewan. 


Bureau of Labor and Industries: 
2 ne pbae paccesbessidebesebons 
T. Withy, chief factories inspector......................--...-.- igeete vibes 
Bes OU, CE MID IO so onc cede wccccccccccccctsesens La cplgcein sae 
Address of bureau: Regina. 

Government employment branch— 
G. E. Tomsett, general superintendent, Regina.................|-.....-.-. 

Minimum wage board— 
ee A ee Pe eee eee S ukss oe 
i, MS scrcccccseesednsessedevessesoess ic einsi tie ia 
NIRS Se re eee fre te eee Pies ceed 
ERE ES BE ET | es ee 
a cit ctants ine dd digas KRe's anh) Ja «ea bidnd d edbe pw ecm ds 
T. M. Molloy, commissioner of labor, secretary, Regina.........).......... 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 





Official—United States. 


CaLIFoRNIA.—Commission of Immigration and Housing. Bulletin of information for 
immigrants. Sacramento, 1920. 51 pp. 


—— Industrial accident commission. Report of decisions for the year 1919. Workmen’s 
compensation safety and insurance act. Vol. 6. Sacramento, 1920. 3833 pp. 


—— —— Steam shovel and locomotive crane safety orders. Effective June 1, 1920. 
Sacramento, 1920. 10 pp. Illustrated. 


—— State board a. Vocational education. Compulsory part-time education. 
Sacramento, February, 1920. 61 pp. Bulletin No. 23. 

This information, in the form of definite questions and answers upon the conditions 
and the application of the part-time education act of California, will be of special value 
to teachers, school authorities, employers of youth, and any others subjest to the 
provisions of the act. 


Ititrno1s.—Legislative Reference Bureau. Farm tenancy and rural credits. Springfield, 
1919. pp. 1081-1123. Constitutional convention. Bulletin No. 13. 


Inp1ANA.—Board of industrial 7, the blind. Fifth annual report—for the fiscal year 
ending September 30,1919. Fort Wayne, 1920. 31 pp. 


MassacHusEtts.—Commission on the Necessaries of Life. Report. Boston, February, 
1920. 182 pp. House No. 1500. 


Contains the findings of the commission since its assumption of office on August 1, 
1919, relative to the causes and facts of the high cost of living. The report does not 
go deeply into economic theory but considers the subject from the layman’s point 
of view, in two parts devoted, respectively, to ‘‘General principles” and ‘‘The various 
elements comprising the necessaries of life.’’ 

—— Industrial accident board. Sixth annual report. Boston, 1919. 130 pp. Public 
Document No. 105. 

A review of this report appears on pp. 165 and 166 of this number of the MoNTHLY 
Lasor REvIEw. 

New Yor«.—Industrial commission. Proceedings of the fourth industrial safety con- 
gress, Syracuse, December 1-4, 1919. Albany, [1920]. 242 pp. 

Addresses of special interest on the opening day were on safety from the viewpoint 
of organized employers, by Richard C. Stofer, and Safety from the viewpoint of 
organized employees, by James P. Holland. The remaining days of the congress 
were divided into foreman’s day, safety man’s day, and inspector’s day. 

— Oswego State Normal School. Courses for vocational teachers and supervisors. 
Summer session, July 6-August 14, 1920. Oswego, N. Y. 44 pp. 

A complete outline of the courses offered by the industrial teacher training depart- 
ment to prepare students to teach industrial work in cities and towns of less than 
25,000 inhabitants. Special features of the summer session of 1920 are organization 
of part-time schools; special conference on part-time schools; foreman training; 
methods of teaching shop and related subjects; shop and drawing subjects; English 
for shop teachers. 

—— (Crry)—Board of estimate and apportionment. Com ion to skilled trades and 


lied occupations in the employ of the city of New York for the years 1916 to 1920, 
inclusive. [New York City, 1920.] 5 pp. 


This report is noted briefly on pages 109 and 110 of this issue of the Review. 
202 [202] 
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North Daxora.—Industrial commission. The North Dakota industrial program. 
Bismarck, May 1, 1920. 86 pp. 

This pamphlet constitutes a report on the organization and progress of the North 
Dakota State industries, and the administration of related laws, protecting and pro- 
moting agriculture and other industries in the State, enacted and established by the 
sixteenth session of the North Dakota Legislative Assembly. It gives a brief history 
of the organization of the nonpartisan league and states its purposes and what it has 
accomplished through the election of a government and legislature ‘‘favorable to the 
establishment and operation by the State of the industries and facilities necessary to 
insure the efficient and equitable financing of farm operations and economic marketing 
of farm products so as to protect the farmers’ earnings and to conserve soil fertility.” 
The plan of the farmers’ organization is given in outline and may be summarized as 
follows: Authority to establish and to operate the State industries with commensurate 
responsibility should be reposed in a small board elected by the people, which should 
have absolute authority to appoint and to dismiss the managers or directors of each of 
the induBtries or enterprises; these managers or directors in turn to have like power to 
appoint or dismiss and be responsible for all experts and employees within each 
industry or enterprise. The State industries should be operated for service and not 
for profit, but charges for services should be ample to cover all costs and for the building 
up of reserves. The State should establish and operate its own bank for the financing 
of all State departments, industries, and enterprises for the handling of all public 
funds and for the making of farm loans and stabilization of credit in all industries 
carried on in the State. The recall of elective State officers is necessary in order to 
enable the people to exercise an effective control over those responsible for the manage 
ment of the State industries. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Public Instruction. Proceedings of educational con- 
gress, November 17 to 22, 1919. Harrisburg, 1920. 673 pp. Chart. 

Among the subjects discussed were Americanization and its value to the employer 
and employee, and vocational education, especially in its relation to industry. 
Texas.— University. The training of workers in trades and industries. Austin, January 

5, 1920. 16 pp. University of Texas Bulletin No. 2002. 

Outlines in general the field of vocational education in Texas. The University of 
Texas offers courses for teacher trainers preparing to take charge of classes in trade and 
industrial subjects to be organized in industrial centers of the State in cooperation 
with the State Board of Vocational Education. 

WasHINGTON— Mine inspector.. Annual report of coal mines for the year ending December 
31,1919. Olympia, 1920. 53 pp. Tables. 

Coal production for 1919 was 3,059,580 short tons as compared with 4,128,424 tons 
for the previous year. The coke output was 65,332 tons as compared with 144,349 
tons for the previous year. Nineteen fatal accidents occurred, 14 inside and 5 outside 
the mines; and 440 nonfatal accidents for which final settlements were made, the largest 
number of the latter (181) being from falls of rock and coal, as in the past. No acci- 
dents are counted with a time loss of less than seven days as they are not compensable. 
Unitep Srates.—Bureau of Efficiency. Report for the period from November 1, 1918, 

to October 31, 1919. ashington, 1919. 389 pp. 

A portion of the report is devoted to a statement of estimated cost to the Government 
of granting a bonus to Federal employees; and a brief review of the work of the bureau 
on reclassification of salaries of Government employees prior to and in connection 
with the work of the Joint Commission on Reclassification of Salaries. 

—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Com- 


mercial handbook of China, vol. 2. ashington, 1920. 470 pp. Miscellaneous 
series, No. 84. 
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Untrep Stratres.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Census of electri- 
cal industries, 1917. Electric railways. Washington, 1920. 177 pp. 

Includes a chapter giving tables showing the number of employees and the amount 
of salaries and wages paid in the census year 1917 with comparative statement for the 
years 1907 and 1912. Two tables show the ratio of salaries and wages to operating 
expenses and to operating revenues, respectively. 

—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Education. Statistics of State school 
systems, 1917-18. Washington,D. C., 1920. Bulletin, 1920, No. 11. 

Among the statistics discussed in this bulletin are those regarding teachers and 
teachers’ salaries, on pages 39-40. The report shows that between 1880 and 1918 there 
was a general decrease in the percentage of men teachers, ranging from 42.8 to 16.1 
per cent. In industrial States, where more remunerative occupations are open to 
them, men do not go into the teaching profession. The report also points out that an 
examination of average yearly salaries during the period shown leads to the conclusion 
that unless some substantial salary increases are made young men teachers will not 
be found in the profession in a few years. ‘ 
Bureau of Mines. Coal-mine fatalities in the United States, 1919, and coal- 

mine statistics su Caper those published in Bulletin 115. By Albert H. Fay. 
List of permissible explosives, lamps, and motors tested prior to January 31, 1920. 
Washington, 1920. 86 pp. Bulletin 196. 

Reports a reduction of 10.58 per cent in coal-mine fatalities for 1919 as compared 
with 1918, while in 1918 the reduction was 4.3 per cent as compared with 1917. The 
total number killed was 2,580 in 1918 and 2,307 in 1919, a reduction of 273. The 
ratio of fatalities on a tonnage basis, however, was slightly higher than in 1918. The 
number of tons produced per fatality in 1918 in the bituminous mines was 285,552 as 
compared with 274,000 per fatality in 1919; in the anthracite field it was 179,358 in 
1918 as compared with 135,700 in 1919. The average for the entire coal-mining 
industry was 235,900 tons per fatality in 1919 as compared with 262,873 in 1918; 
241,618 in 1917; 265,094 in 1916; and 234,297 in 1915. A table shows the causes of 
coal-mine fatalties in 1919, by State and by month. 

Quarry accidents in the United States during the calendar year 1918. By 
Albert H. Fay. Washington, 1920. 52 pp. Technical paper 245. 

Accidents at quarries in the United States during 1918 show an increase in the 
fatality rate and a decrease in the nonfatal accident rate, the first being 2.11 per 1,000 
300-day workers as compared with 1.83 in 1917, and the latter 147.07 in 1918 as com- 
pared with 185.14 in 1917. There were 125 fatalities reported.as compared with 131 
in 1917, and the total number of employees was 68,332 as compared with 82,290 in 
1917. Tables give information concerning building-stone and crushed-stone opera- 
tions for 1918, and concerning accidents due to the use of explosives, hand and me- 
chanical haulage, and machinery. 


—— Shipping Board Emerg Fleet Corporation.—Passenger transportation and 
housing division. Housing the shipbuilders. Philadelphia, 1920. 57 pp. 
Includes illustrations showing views and plans of the villages and general character 
of the houses constructed during the war under the direction of the division, with an 
explanatory introduction. 
— Treasury Department. Bureau of War Risk Insurance. Military and naval in- 


surance and military and naval compensation claims as a result of the World War. 
Washington, 1920. 162 pp. Document No. 2868. 


Contains tables, charts, and diagrams showing causes cf death, causes and extent of 
disability incurred in military or naval service, and other data concerning compensa- 
tion and insurance. While essential war mortality can not be prevented, it is be- 
lieved that much can be done to prevent diseases that develop among the fighting 
forces and ‘‘it is hoped that this presentation will serve as a contribution to the facts 
already ascertained with regard to war mortalities and war disabilities and will aid 
in establishing a program the aim of which will be to add a further check upon the 
spread of diseases resulting from like abnormal conditions.”’ 
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Official—Foreign Countries. 


ARGENTINA.—Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Boletin. Buenos Aires, January, 
1920. 122 pp. 

This issue of the bulletin of the Argentina Department of Labor is devoted exclusively 
to a history of boycotts in the Republic. 

AustrRALIA (New Soutn WALEs).—Department of Labor and Industry. Compendium 
A airy in force, 31st December, 1919. Adult time workers. Fidustrial gazette, 
ol. xvii, No. 2. Sydney, 1920. pp. 377-603. Special supplement. 

The awards are grouped under the following: Building; Domestic and personal 
service; Engine-driving; Laboring (general); Manufacturing; Mining, mineral treat- 
ment, quarrying, and smelting; Miscellaneous; Professional and shop employees; 
Public utility services; Transport. The data for each industry are presented under 
three heads: Minimum wage per hour, per day, and per week; regular time per day 
and per week; Special rates, including overtime factors. 

Beiterum.— Ministere de Il’ Industrie, du Travail et du Ravitaillement. Bulletin du 
Service Médical du Travail. No.1. Brussels, January, 1920. 85 pp. 

The first number of the Bulletin of the Industrial Medical Service, a quarterly 
publication issued by the Ministry of Industry, Labor and Supplies. It contains a his- 
tory of the origin and development of the service in Belgium from the creation of the 
Ministry of Industry and Labor, in 1895, to the present; the text of the acts author- 
izing its organization; a description of the work undertaken by the service; studies 
in industrial or vocational hygiene; and an analysis of the influence of occupation on 
health during adolescence. Among the studies are one by Dr. D. Glibert, inspector 
general of the Industrial Medical Service, on The influence of industrial noises; and 
one by Dr. G. Galand, on Traumatisms of the ear through deflagration—their relation 
to labor accidents. 

CanaDA (British CoLtumBiA).—Department of Labor. Annual report for the year 
ending Dec. 31,1919. Victoria, 1920. 102 pp. 

Mentions of the strikes occurring in the Province during 1919, and contains reports 
of the activities of the Minimum Wage Board, and of the provincial employment 
service, which has entirely supplanted private employment bureaus since Novem- 
ber 1, 1919. 

—— Minister of Mines. Annual report for the year ending 31st December, 1918, being 


an account of mining operations for gold, coal, etc. Victoria, 1919. 510 pp. Illus- 
trated. Charts. 


The gross value of mineral production for 1918 was $41,782,474, an increase over 
that of 1917 of $4,772,082, or 12.9 per cent, this production having been exceeded only 
once—in 1916, when the year’s output amounted to $42,290,462. There were 5,427 
persons employed in and around coal niines. Coal mine fatalities for the year totaled 
28, of which 16 occurred in one accident due to the breaking of a hoisting cable on 
Protection Island shaft. The ratio of fatal accidents per 1,000 persons employed was 
5.159, compared with 8.51 for 1917 and 5.53 for 1916. The ratio for the last 10-year 
period was 5.089. 

— (ManitToBa).—Public Works Department. Annual report for 1919. Winnipeg, 
1920. 95 pp. 

Contains the fourth annual report of bureau of labor, for 1918-19, including child 
labor, minimum wage, industrial accidents, and strikes and labor difficulties. The 
report for 1919 showed a considerable reduction in the number of accidents as com- 
pared with 1918, especially in fatalities, 921 accidents (including 11 fatalities) being 
reported for 1919 as against 1,123 (including 21 fatalities) reported in 1918. 

Canava (Nova Scotia).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report. Halifax, 1920. 


31 pp. 
This report is summarized on pages 166 and 167 of this Monruiy Lasor Review. 
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GreaT Britain.—Board of Trade. Statistical Department. British Empire statistical 
conference, 1920. Report and resolutions adopted by the first conyerence of Govern- 
ment officers engaged'in dealing with statistics in the British Empire, held at the Board 
of Trade on 20th January-26th February, 1920. London, 1920. 68 pp. Cmd. 648. 


— British Relief Mission. Economic conditions in Central Europe (II). London, 
1920. 61 pp. Map. Cmd. 641. 


—— National Debt Office. National health insurance funds. Account showing the 
nature and amount of the securities held by the commissioners for the reduction of the 
national debt at 31st December, 1919 (a) as investments for moneys, forming part of 
the national health insurance fund, paid over to them by the insurance commissioners 
for England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, respectively, under section 54 (3) of the 
national insurance act, 1911, and (b) as investments for moneys of the “‘ central fund” 
established pursuant to section 4 (1) of the National Health Insurance Act, 1918. 
London, 1920. 2pp. 74. 





Unemployment insurance fund. Account showing the nature and amount of 
the securities held by the commissioners for the reduction of the national debt at 31st 
March, 1919, as investments for moneys, forming part of the unemployment fund, 
paid over to them by the board of trade u section 92 (3) of the national insurance 
act, 1911. London, 1920. 2pp. 69. 


—— National health insurance joint committee, National Insurance Acts, 1911 to 1919. 
( National health insurance.) National health insurance fund accounts. Appendix. 
Approved societies and insurance committees’ receipts and payments for the years 
ended 31st December, 1915, and 31st December, 1916. London, 1920. 8 pp. Cmd. 
691. 


— Parliament. House of Commons. Standing committee A. Report on the national 
health insurance bill with the proceedings of the committee. London, 1920. 9 pp. 
87. 

Standing committee B. Report on the shops (early closing) bill with the 

proceedings of the committee. London, 1920. 9 pp. 76. 


Standing committee C. Report on the unemployment insurance bill 
with the proceedings of the committee. London, 1920. 25 pp. 90. 


— Treasury. Ex-service men employed in Government offices, 1st July, 1919, and 
1st April, 1920. London, 1920. 2 pp. Cmd. 685. 


Staffs — in Government departments, on 1st April, 1920. London, 











1920. 3 pp. 690. 
-_— eee Coal Industry Committee, 1919. Report. Dublin, 1920. 16 pp. 
. 650. 


NETHERLANDS.—Departement van Arbeid. Verslag over het haventoezicht uiteoefend in 
1918. The Hague, 1919. viii, 118 pp. Chart. 


Report of operations under the harbor workers’ act, covering such matters as work- 
ing conditions and hours of labor of longshoremen, freight handlers and others engaged 
at the various Dutch ports. : 

—— Kamers van Arbeid. Overzicht van de Verslagen der Kamers van Arbeid over 1918. 
The Hague, 1920. 116 pp. 

The Dutch labor councils are equipartisan bodies of employers and employees 
representing their respective interests within a trade or locality. They are under the 
supervision of, and report to, the national department of labor. The above consti- 
tutes the summary of the annual reports of the 80 councils at present functioning. 
These councils concern themselves with questions of wages and hours, and other con- 
ditions of employment, make recommendations to the authorities respecting legisla- 
tion, and also adjust disputes between the parties. 

New ZEaLanp.—Census and Statistics Office. Official yearbook, 1919. Wellington, 
1919. 968 pp. Maps. 

The section of this report relating to wages and hours is reviewed on pp. 113 to 115 

of this issue of the Monruiy Lasor Review. 
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Norway.—Riksforsikringsanstalten. Siémannsforsikringen for drene 1913-1917; fisker- 
forsikringen for dret 1918. Christiania, 1920, 27, 13*, 28 pp. (Norges Offisiell 
statistik, VI, 169.) 

This comprises the report of the operations of the seamen’s and fishermen’s accident 
insurance systems of Norway established by the act of August 18, 1911, and subsequent 
amendments. A summary of the operations is contained in the two tables following: 


STATISTICS OF SEAMEN’S ACCIDENT INSURANCE IN NORWAY, 1913 TO 1917. 


{1 crown, at par=26.8 cents.] 























| Premium. | Compensation. . ’ 
| Accidents Com- 
. Number} Amount of if subject | pensa- 
Year. insured. | pay roll. Per | Per | S0.00m>- fon per 
Amount. cent of| Amount. | onal of Non | = . 
payroll. |pay roll. = |= 
Pe Pes Serres = « | 
| 
| Crowns. Crowns. | Crowns. Crowns. 
| Ce 37, 541 28, 495, 250 1,090, 435 | 38.3 647,949 | 22.7 900 720 
| | Ss 37,163 | 27,742,650 1,070, 013 38. 6 647,150 | 23.3 856 756 
6 36, 463 28, 643,000 | 1,107,238 | 38.7 600,946 | 21.0 877 685 
| BS ee 40), 684 31, 540, 950 1,196, 317 37.9 825, 520 26.2 1,009 R18 
Lt ie 33,858 | 24,694,650 936, 584 37.9 730, 255 29.6 | 772 946 
Sa 185,709 141,116,500 | 5,400, 587 38.3 | 3,451, 820 4.5 4,414 782 


STATISTICS OF FISHERMEN’S ACCIDENT INSURANCE SYSTEM, 1911 TO 1918. 


[1 crown, at par= 26.8 cents.] 








Accidents 

ae Number Amount of po subject t 
insured. premium. tion : compen sa- 

P tion. 

| Towns. | Crowns. 
Eee Bie At BE a, IE ot 87, 832 | 132, 606 | 142, 528 291 
CE 89,911 | 135, 779 149, 640 27 
WIS. \. en) eel eee | 
Ps GR SUD RSE 6c sed sos Seess ccc csesccnsessovéscocescccese | 4,60 32, 482 62, 14: 270 
ee. cian cnshiabeddb>avsacbeb es dees 88, 360 | 133, 298 114, 427 | 236 
ee NO bce denedieckcends 89, 352 | 179, 417 188, 338 | 188 
es, . ssavacnvaces -« bu sihutthncanawtetiohis 92, 802 186,514 | 269, 706 | 217 
DE cnt akrawene> (oan haieenswknes aumeane. | 94, 709 | 190, 402 | 172, 500 141 
| 








SwEDEN.—Statistiska Centralbyrdn. Statistisk drsbok for Sverige, sjunde drgdngen 1920. 
Stockholm, 1920. 314 pp. 

Among other general statistics this issue (the seventh) of the Swedish statistical 
yearbook contains tables of industrial accidents, operations of public employment 
offices, strikes and lockouts, collective agreements, unemployment, hours of labor 
and wages in agriculture, cooperation, house construction, consumption of principal 
food articles, cost of living, and retail prices. 

Union or Soutrn Arrica.— Miners’ Phthisis Prevention Committee. Final report, 
Johannesburg, 10th January, 1919. Pretoria, 1919. 110 pp. Illustrated. Charts. 

A general summary of the work of the committee since December 31, 1915. The 
principal matters dealt with are the conditions obtaining in crusher houses and sample 
crusher rooms, the amount of dust permissible in mine water used for feeding water 
drills, the ventilation of mines, experiments with various types of drills, and improve- 
ments in the sampling and determination of dust in mine air. 
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Unofficial. 


ATTLEE,C.R. The social worker. London, C. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1920. 286 pp. 

The author aims to provide those who contemplate doing social work with a general 

sketch of the opportunities offered for such service, and to show the qualifications 
and training desirable in a social worker. 
Bearp, Mary. A short history of the American labor movement. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe, 1920. 174 pp. 

A brief and simple story of the labor movement in this country, based largely upon 
the history of labor in the United States by John R. Commons and his associates. 
BouckE, O. Frep. The limits of socialism. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1920. 

259 pp. 

This book deals first with the limits of socialism in theory and second with the limits 
in practice. It isan argument for the acceptance of socialistic theories, such as equaliz- 
ing the distribution of income through abolition of the right of inheritance, through 
taxation. and by nationalization of industry and natural resources. The author states 
that although ‘‘nationalism is a growth that thrives on secrecy and on centralization 
of powers” he believes that ‘‘for the present the outlook for internationalism is dis- 
quieting. The limits of government point to nationalism in spite of its perils, in spite 
of grievous experiences in the past.’’ 

Brooks, JoHn GRAHAM. Labor’s challenge to the social order. Democracy its own 
critic and educator. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1920. 441 pp. 

This book recounts the growth of various social movements during the past 40 years, 
trade-unions, socialism, cooperation, the I. W. W., syndicalism, and the guild move- 
ment. The object of the volume, it is stated, is to show how the constructive elements 
within these organizations may be turned toward social conservation. 

BroZ, ALEXANDER. The first year of the Czecho-Slovak Republic. London, The 
Twentieth Century Press (1912), Ltd., 1920. 80 pp. 

Contains chapters on Land reform, Economic and financial policy, Future internal 
problems, and The socialist and labor movement. The preface is by H. M. Hyndman. 
Cannons, H. G. T. Bibliography of industrial efficiency and factory management 


(books, magazine articles, etc.), with many annotations and indexes of authors and of 
subjects. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920. 167 pp. 


Comiré CENTRAL pes Hovumiires pE France. Annuaire Howilléres— Mines de fer. 
Twenty-first year, 1920. Paris, 1920. 1551 pp. Maps. 

This volume covers the year 1913 in so far as statistics of exploitation, production, 
etc., of mines are concerned. Chapter 5 consists of a compilation of laws, decrees, etc., 
governing mining operations in France, up to and including 1919. 

CooPpERATIVE Union, Lowrrep (Unitep Kinepom). Fifty-first annual cooperative 
congress, 1919. Proceedings. Manchester, Holyoake House, Hanover Street [1920). 


814 pp. 

At this congress the cooperative movement put itself on record as favoring a consoli- 
dated cooperative reserve fund; a national cooperative employees’ superannuation 
fund; an arrangement whereby cooperative employees would not be called out on 
strike in sympathy with strikers against noncooperative employers; assistance for 
cooperative societies in devastated regions of Europe; the establishment of an interna- 
tional cooperative statistical bureau; the organization of a fund to establish a coopera- 
tive college; and the nationalization of land and coal mines. It was decided that the 
political activities of the cooperative movement be carried on under the name of the 
Cooperative Party, and that an agreement be made with the Labor Party for election 
purposes. 

In addition to the proceedings of the fifty-first congress, the volume contains detailed 
statistics of opers.ion of the societies belonging to the Cooperative Union for 1918, 
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summary figures for which were given in the April, 1920, issue of the Montaiy LaBor 

Review (pp. 131, 152). 

Crotcn, W. Water. Industrial anarchy—and the way out. London, Hutchinson & 
Co., 1920. 132 pp. 

This book discusses economic conditions which have been causes of industrial unrest, 
and different schemes, such as profit sharing, payment by results, etc., for combating 
the radical tendencies of the times. 

CROWTHER, SAMUEL. Common sense and labor. New York, Doubleday, Page & Co., 
1920. 284 pp. 

This book discusses the underlying causes of labor unrest, relations between em- 
ployers and employees, and the economic reasons for high wages and high prices, show- 
ing that what the world needs is to get back to a satisfactory production basis. 
Dovuetas, C. H. Economic democracy. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920. 

144 pp. 

An attempt ‘‘to disentangle from a mass of superficial features, such as profiteering 
and alleged scarcity of commodities, a sufficient portion of the skeleton of the structure 
we call society as will serve to suggest sound reasons for the decay with which it is now 
attacked ; and afterwards to indicate the probable direction of sound and vital recon- 
struction.”’ 

ELBOURNE, Epwarp T. The management problem. London, The Library Press ( Ltd.) 
[October, 1919]. 144, 23 pp. The manufacturing problem series. 

The object of this book is to focus attention on some of the more prominent features 
of industrial management under postwar conditions. The first three chapters reflect 
the war experience of the author and his partner in solving labor problems involved 
in the manufacture of guns and heavy shells at Ponders End. Other chapters deal 
with Production estimating, Production control, and a consideration of a board of 
trade departmental committee’s report on the position of the engineering trades after 
the war. 

GoopE, Wm. T. Bolshevism at work. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920, 
143 pp. 

HAMILTON, ALICE, AND Minot, GeorGe R. Ether poisoning in the manufacture of 
smokeless powder. In Journal of Industrial Hygiene, Vol. 2, No. 2. Boston, 
June, 1920. Pp. 41-49. 

This article contains besides other data the results of a preliminary study of the 
blood of 51 young women between the ages of 16 to 30 who had been chronically 
exposed to ether fumes, also of a study of 35 male employees averaging about 32 
years of age, who had also been constantly so exposed, both investigations having 
been conducted under the auspices of the National Research Council. The authors 
state that there is at present no definite evidence of the way in which constant exposure 
to ether produces a polycythemia, and summarize their conclusions by saying that 
‘some individuals chronically exposed to ether fumes show polycythemia, increased 
white counts, and, at times, evidence of slight anemia.”’ 

Harp, Wituiam, AND Leacu, Paut R. Labor in a basic industry. Chicago, 1920. 
84 pp. Chicago Daily News Reprints No.1. 

In two parts: The mind of labor, and Improved methods in coal mining. 

Hart ScuHarrner & Marx. The Hart Schaffner & Marz labor agreement: Industrial 
law in the clothing industry. Compiled by Earl Dean Howard. Chicago, 1920. 
97 pp. 

This pamphlet gives the text of the original Hart Schaffner & Marx labor agreement 
signed in 19i1, an annotated text of the 1916 agreement with additions, the text of 
the decision of the board of arbitration of December 22, 1919 (noted in Monruiy 
Lasor Review for April, 1920, pp. 141 and 142), and an account of the development 
of agreement from 1911 to 1916 and of the experience of Hart Schaffner & Marx with 
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collective bargaining, 1914. There are two articles by Ray Stannard Baker on the 

‘*Shop council plan in clothing trade.’’ 

‘HERRMANN, AuG., ET Stmonin, RENE. L’ Assurance en faveur des employés privés. 
Strasbourg, 1919. 245 pp. 

This volume reproduces the German law and orders and decrees, issued during 
the war, concerning insurance of persons in private employment. A lexicon in 
German, French, and French-German, embracing over 2,000 words and phrases, is 
added. 


Hopges, Frank. Workers’ control in the coal-mining industry. London, The Mines 
for the Nation Campaign Committee. [1919.] 8 pp. 


Ho.imes, Jonn Haynes. Is violence the way out of our industrial disputes? New York, 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1920. 130 pp. 


The chapters of the book present in revised form addresses delivered at the Com- 
munity Church of New York. The argument is an attempt to apply to the present 
industrial situation the doctrine of nonresistance. 

INDEPENDENT Laspor Party (Great Britain). Report of the twenty-eighth annual 


conference held at Glasgow, April, 1920. London, 8 and 9, Johnson’s Court, Fleet 
Street, E. C. 4. 128 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE Untons. Report, July 25 to August 3, 1919. 
London, New Goswell Printing Co. 24 pp. 

This report, prepared by W. A. Appleton for submission to the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades-Union Congress and the General Federation of Trade Unions, 
contains in addition to the proceedings of the Amsterdam conference, a statement 
of special declarations upon the League of Nations, socialization, and the blockade, 
as well as the British draft of the rules and regulations of the federation which was 
adopted by the conference. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER ComMPANY. Annual report. 1919. Chicago, Harvester 
Building, December 31, 1919. 25 pp. 

Includes report of employees’ benefit association, the work of the industrial council, 
and of the profit-sharing plan and pension fund of the company. 

INTERNATIONAL UNION OF MINE, Mitt AND SMELTER WorKERS. Official proceedings 
of the twenty-third consecutive and third biennial convention held at Denver, Colo., 


August 5 to 18, inclusive. Denver, Ernest Mills, secretary-treasurer, 509 Denham 
Building, 1918. 492 pp. 

Kantsky, Karu. The dictatorship of the proletariat. Translated by H. J. Stenning. 
Manchester (England), The National Labour Press (Ltd.), [1919] 149 pp. I. L. P. 
Inbrary. ! 

Krrxatpy, ApamM W., eEpiTor. Industry and finance. (Supplementary volume.) 
Being the results of inquiries arranged by the section of economic science and statistics 
of the British Association, during the years 1918 and 1919. Published by authority 
of the Council of the British Association. London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons 
(Ltd.), 1920. 150 pp. 


A review of this book appears.on pages 57 to 59 of this issue of the Review. 

LAIDLER, Harry W. Socialism in thought and action. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1920. 546 pp. 

This book aims not only to record the recent progress of the movement but also to 
treat fully such subjects as the socialist theory of economic development, the socialist 
conception of a future social State, and the activities, achievements, and present 
status of the organized socialist movement in various countries of the world. Itis 
intended as a textbook for college classes and other study groups as well as a reference 
book. 


Luoyp, ©. M. Trade unionism. London, A. and C. Black (Ltd.), 1919. 244 pp. 
This book purports to be neither an elementary treatise nor an exhaustive study 
of the subject, but is intended to give a clear idea of what the trade union is and to 
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inspire the reader to inquiry as to what it ought to be. It was completed before the 
outbreak of the war and was first published in January, 1915, the present volume 
being a reprint. 


Metron, Ciraupius. Un Village Syndical. Bibliotheque du Syndicalisme Agricole, 
Publiée sous la direction de J.-H. Ricard. Paris, Payot & Cie, 1920. 155 pp. 


Description of Neulise, a village of France, where all activities—social as well as 
economic—are carried on collectively by the community. 
NationaL Sarety Councm. Eighth annual safety congress, held in Cleveland, Ohio, 

October 1, 2, 3, 4, 1919. [Chicago], 1920. 1457 pp. 

An account of sessions of the congress was given in the Monruiy Lasor Review 
for November, 1919, pp. 258-260. 

Safe practices. No. 34. Industrial explosion hazards: Gases, vapors, flammabl. 
liquids, and dusts. Chicago, 168 North Michigan Avenue [1920]. Illustrated. 





New JERSEY STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. Bureau of State Research. Broadening 
the scope of pensions in private industry. In “ New Jersey,’’ Vol. VI, no.8, Newark, 
May, 1919. Pp. 113-117. 

This brief report contains a list of 92 of the most important companies which 
maintain pension funds. 

NoRDISKE ARBEJDERULYKKESFORSIKRINGSM@DE. [Report of proceedings of fourth 
Scandinavian industrial accident insurance congress, held at Copenhagen, June 4-6, 
1919. ] Copenhage nm, 1920. 332, 143* pp. 

Among the topics considered by the congress were: Administration and the courts 
in accident insurance; application of insurance to accidents outside the establish- 
ment; how injured workmen spend their benefits; pulmonary tuberculosis and mili- 
tary service; application of the insurance to establishments in Scandinavian coun- 
tries other than the home country; injuries of the spine; principles governing the cal- 
culation of the annual compensation; war neurosis; distinction between “employee” 
and “independent contractor”; working capacity and injury to both eyes; traumatic 
injury and wounds of the stomach. 

ROSENTHAL, Henry 8. Cyclopedia of building, loan, and savings associations. 
How to organize and successfully conduct them. Cincinnati, American Building 
Association News Co., 1920. 500 pp. 

SmirH-Gorpon, L., and O’Brien, ©. Cooperation in many lands. Vol. J. Pub- 
lished by the Cooperative Union, Limited. Holyoake House, Hanover Street, Man- 
chester, England, 1919. 272 pp. 

This book presents a cross section of the cooperative movement. Thinking that 
the importance of cooperation in its international aspects is increasing and is bound 
to increase still more during the next few years, the authors classify and describe 
the movements of the various countries according to the nature of their activities. 
The history of cooperation is outlined, the different theories of the relations between 
consumers and producers are discussed, and the phases of the movement—production, 
consumption, and finance—are described. Perhaps the most interesting chapters 
are those dealing with the economic, political, and educational policies of cooperators. 
All the discussions show the points of likeness and difference among the movements 
of various countries. 

It is stated that the present volume is the first of a series to be published by the 
Cooperative Union. In this volume the effort has been made to lay down ‘the under- 
lying theory upon which the practical structure of the cooperative movement has 
been and must be built up, and to give some idea of the spirit and ideals by which 
cooperators are inspired.’’ The second volume will illustrate from actual practice 
the methods of working adopted by cooperative societies in various countries and 
show the amount of success achieved by each method. The rest of the series will be 
devoted to the detailed description of the movement in each country, a volume 
being given to a single country. This series should form a timely and valuable 
contribution to cooperative literature. 
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SournarD, E. E. The modern specialist in unrest: A place for the psychiatrist in 
industry. In Journal of Industrial Hygiene, Vol. 2, No. 1. Boston, May, 1920. 
Pp. 11-19. 

A strong argument for the work of the psychiatrist and the psychiatric social worker 
in preventing and adjusting industrial unrest. The author does not believe that 
unrest, even in industry, is entirely concerned with group thought or with group 
action. 

SrupENTs’ CAREERS AssociaATION. Careers. Fifth edition. A guide to the pro- 
fessions and occupations of educated women and girls. Published in connection 


with the Students’ Careers Association and the Central Bureau for the Employment 
of Women. London, W. I., 5, Princes Street, Cavendish Square [1919]. 288 pp. 


TaxtBot, WINTHROP, compiler and editor. Americanization. Principles of American- 
ism. Essentials of Americanization. Technic of race-assimilation. Annotated bibli- 
raphy. Second edition revised and enlarged by Julia E. Johnsen. New York, 

he H. W. Wilson Company, 1920. 3873 pp. The handbook series. 


A collection of excerpts from the writings of statesmen and authors. 


Taytor, Cart C. The social survey, its history and method. Columbia, Mo., October, 
1919. 91 pp. The University of Missouri bulletin, Vol. 20, No. 28. Social 
science series 3. 


TornaquisT, ERNESTO, AND Co., Limtrep. The economic development of the Argentine 
Republic in the last fifty years. Buenos Aires, 1919. 828 pp. Maps. 


TROMBERT, ALBERT. Profit sharing: A general study of the system as in actual opera- 
tion. London, P. S. King & Son (Ltd.), 1920. 94 pp. 

A recent translation of a French report which was presented to the Congress of 
Bordeaux in 1912 on behalf of the “‘Society for the practical study of profit sharing.’ 
The report treats of the underlying principles, the methods of applying profit sharing, 
its application in different countries, and the results. 

Wess, SIpNEy, AND WEBB, Beatrice. The history of trade unionism (revised edition 
extended to 1920). New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1920. 784 pp. 

This edition incorporates what has been added to the public knowledge of the 
subject since the publication of the first edition in 1894, besides a revision and at 
some points an amplification of the description of the origin and early struggles of 
British trade unionism. , 

Wo.rr, Henry W. Cooperation in India. London, W. Thacker & Co.,[1919]. 352 pp. 

This book is an exhaustive account of the prevailing type of cooperative society in 
India—the agricultural credit society. The great need of cooperative credit as a 
means of raising the Indian peasant from his present state of poverty and ignorance is 
emphasized. It is pointed out, however, that the cooperative credit society must 
be adapted to the peculiar conditions of India. With this in mind, the author takes 
up in detail the types of credit societies and banks found in Europe and in Egypt 
. and shows why these are not suited to India. He dwells on the value of cooperation 

as an inculcator of habits of thrift, and describes the “grain bank” in which the 
peasant whose surplus of grain is too small to sell to advantage may deposit his ‘‘few 
handfuls.’”’ The author favors the establishment of these grain banks in connection 
with the credit banks to the end that members who find it easier to deposit grain than 
money may doso. He states, however, that this arrangement should be looked upon 
merely as a preparation for cash business. 

Among the fields in which, the writer thinks, cooperation may perform useful 
service are those of irrigation of arid land, raising of live stock, agriculture, and the 
organization of the ‘‘small” or hand industries of which India has so many. 

He lays great stress on the need and value of the education of the peasant in the 
principles of cooperation. 

Yuue, G, Upny. An introduction to the rate of statistics. Fifth edition, enlarged. 


London, Charles Griffin and Company (Ltd.), 1919. 898 pp. 53 figures and dia- 
grams. 
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SERIES OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


[The publication of the annual and special reports and of the bimonthly bulletin was 
discontinued in July, 1912, and since that time a bulletin has been published at irregular 
intervals. Each number contains matter devoted to one of a series of general subjects. These 
bulletins are numbered consecutively, beginning with No. 101, and up to No. 236; they also carry 
consecutive numbers under each series. Beginning with No. 237 the serial numbering has been 
discontinued. A list of the series is given below. Under each is grouped all the bulletins 
which contain material relating to the subject matter of that series. A list of the reports and 
bulletins of the Bureau issued prior to July 1, 1912, will be furnished on application. The 
balletins marked thas * are out of print.]| 


Wholesale Prices. 

* Bul. 114. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1912. 
Bul. 149. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1913. 

* Bul. 173. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign 

countries. 

Bul. 181. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1914. 
Bul. 200. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1915. 
Bul. 226. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1916. 
Bul. 269. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 191%. [In press.] 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 
* Bul. 105. Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Pari i. 
Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part li—-—General tables. 
* Bul. 106. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912. Part I. 
Retail.prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part II—General tables. 
Bul. 108. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1912. 
Bul. 110. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1912. 
Bul. 113. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1912. 
Bul. 115. Retail prices, 1890 to February, 1913. 
* Bul. 121. Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. 
Bul. 125. Retail prices, 1890 to April, 1913. 
Bul. 130. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer 
Bul. 132. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1913. 
Bul. 136. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1913. 
* Bul. 138. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1913. 
Bul. 140. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1913. 
Bul. 156. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1914. 
Bul. 164. Butter prices, from producer to consumer. 
Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war, 
* Bul. 184. Retail prices, 1907 to June, 1915. 
Bul. 197. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1915. 
Bul. 228. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1916. 
Bul. 266. A study of family expenditures in the District of Columbia. [In press.] 
Bul. 270. Retail prices, 1913 to 1919. [In press.] 


Wages and Hours of Labor. 
Bul. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment ef wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 
Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 
Bul. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 
* Bul. 128. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1890 
to 1912. ; ; 
* Bul. 129. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus- 
tries, 1890 to 1912. 
* Bul. 131. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. 
* Bul. 134. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and knit goods 
industries, 1890 to 1912. 
* Bul. 135. Wages and hours of labor in the cigar and clothing industries, 1911 and 
1912. 
Bul. 137. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad 
cars, 1890 to 1912. 
Bul. 143. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 19138. 
Bul. 146. Wages and regularity of employment and standardization of piece rates 
in the dress and waist industry of New York City. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor—Concluded. 


Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 
* Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 


* Bul. 
Bul. 


* Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
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Bul. 


Bul. 


Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
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147. 
150. 


151. 
153. 
154. 
160. 
161. 
163. 
168. 
171. 
177. 


178. 
187. 


. 190. 


194. 
204. 
214. 
218. 
221. 
225. 


232. 
238. 


239. 


245. 
252. 
259. 
260. 
261. 
262. 


265. 


274. 


Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 

Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 
to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry in the United 
States, 1907 to 1912. 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus- 
tries, 1907 to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and under- 
wear industries, 1907 to 1913. 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile 
establishments and garment factories. 

Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 
1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad 
cars, 1907 to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1918. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1907 
to 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 
to 1914. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1915. 

Street railway employment in the United States. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1915. 

Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus- 
tries, 1915. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 
1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishing, 
1916. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1917. 

Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1918. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1918. 

Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1918. 

Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishing, 
1918. 

Industrial survey in selected industries in the United States, 1919. Pre- 
liminary report. [In press.] 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1919. [In press.] 


Employment and Unemployment. 


* Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 
Bul. 
* Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 


Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 
* Bul. 


Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 


109. 
116. 


172. 
182. 


183. 
192. 
195. 
196. 


202. 


206. 
220. 


223. 
227. 


235. 
241. 
247. 


Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices. 

Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 

Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. 

Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of 
Boston, Mass. 

Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries. 

Proceedings of the American Association of Public Employment Offices. 

Unemployment in the United States. 

Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference held at Minneapolis, 
January, 1916. 

Proceedings of the conference of the Employment Managers’ Association of 
Boston, Mass., held May 10, 1916. 

The British system of labor exchanges. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Public Employment Offices, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 

Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 

Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 2 and 3, 1917. 

Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. 

Public employment offices in the United States. 

Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N. Y., 
May 9-11, 1918. 
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Women in Industry. 


Bul. 116. 


* Bul. 117. 
Bul. 118. 
Bul. 119. 

* Bul. 122. 
Bul. 160. 


* Bul. 167. 
* Bul. 175. 


Bul. 176. 
Bul. 180. 
Bul. 182. 


Bul. 193. 
Bul. 215. 
Bul. 217. 


Bul. 223. 
Bul. 253. 


Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 

Prohibition of night work of young persons. 

Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 

Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 

Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile 
establishments and garment factories. 

Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 

Summary of the report on condition of woman and child wage earners in 
the United States. 

Effect of minimum-wag=2 determination in Oregon. 

The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. 

Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores 
Boston, Mass. 

Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. 

Industrial experience of trade-school girls in Massachusetts. 

Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the 
industrial employment of women and children. 

Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 

Women in the lead industry. 


of 


necessity of 


Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating thereto). 


Bul. 101. 
Bul. 102. 
Bul. 103. 
Bul. 107. 
* Bul. 126. 
Bul. 155. 
* Bul. 185. 
Bul. 203. 
Bul. 210. 


Bul. 212. 
Bul. 217. 


Bul. 240. 
Bul. 243. 


Bul. 248. 


- Bul. 264. 
Bul. 272. 
Bul. 273. 


Bul. 275. 


Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. 

British National Insurance Act, 1911. 

Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. 

Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. 

Workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. 

Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. 

Compensation legislation of 1914 and 1915. 

Workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. 

Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity 
industrial employment of women and children. 

Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States, 

Workmen’s compensation legislation in the United States and 
countries. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Workmen’s compensation legislation of the United Staies 

1919. [In press.] 

Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. [In press.] 

Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States 
Canada. [In press.] 


of 


foreign 


and Canada, 


and 


Industrial Accidents and Hygiene. 


Bul. 104. 


Bul. 120. 
* Bul. 127. 
Bul. 141. 
* Bul. 157. 
Bul. 165. 
* Bul. 179. 
Bul. 188. 


* Bul. 201. 


Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 


205. 
207. 
209. 
216. 
219. 


Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain enameled sanitary 
ware factories. 

Hygiene of the painters’ trade. 

Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protection. 

Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. 

Industrial accident statistics. 

Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. 

Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. 

Report of British departmental committee on the danger in the use of 
lead in the painting of buildings. 

Report of committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions. [Limited edition.] 

Anthrax as an occupational disease. 

Causes of death by occupation. 

Hygiene of the printing trades. 

Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. 

Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives, 
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Industrial Accidents and Hygiene—Concluded. 


Bul. 


Bul. 


Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 
Bul. 


221. 
230. 
231. 
234. 
236. 
251. 
253. 
256. 


267. 
276. 


Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 

Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 

Mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty trades. 

Safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917. 

Effect of the air hammer on the hands of stonecutters. 

Preventable death in the cotton manufacturing industry. 

Women in the lead industry. 

Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. Revision of 
Bul. 216. 

Anthrax as an occupational disease. (Revised.) [In press.] 

Standardization of industrial accident statistics. [In press.] 


Conciliation and Arbitration (including strikes and lockouts). 


* Bul. 


Bul. 


Bul. 


Bul. 
Bul. 


* Bul. 


Bul. 


Bul. 


124. 
133. 


139. 
144. 
145. 


191. 
198. 
233. 


Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. 

Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its in- 
quiry into industrial agreements, 

Michigan copper district strike. 

Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. 

Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of 
New York City. 

Collective bargaining in the anthracite coal industry. 

Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. 

Operation of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada. 


Labor Laws of the United States (including de-:=‘ons of courts relating to labor). 


* Bul. 


* Bul. 
* Bul. 


Bul. 
* Bul. 
* Bul. 
* Bul. 


* Bul. 
Bul. 
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112. 
148. 
152. 
166. 
169. 
186. 
189. 
211. 
213. 
224. 
229. 
244, 
246. 
257. 
258. 
277. 


Labor legislation of 1912. 

Decisions of courts and opinions u:fecting labor, 1912. 
Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. 
Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1913. 
Labor legislation of 1914. 

Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1914. 

Labor legislation of 1915. 

Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1915. 

Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States. 
Labor legislation of 1916. 

Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1916. 

Wage-payment legislation in the United States. 

Labor legislation of 1917. 

Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1917. 

Labor legislation of 1918. 

Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1918. 
Labor legislation of 1919. 


Foreign Labor Laws. 
Bul. 142. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain European 


countries. 


Vocational Education. 


Bul. 


Bul. 
* Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 


Labor as 


Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 


145. 


147. 
159. 
162. 
199. 
271. 


Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of 
New York City. 

Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 

Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. 

Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. 

Vocational education survey of Minneapolis. 

Adult working-class education in Great Britain and the United States. 
{In press.] 


Affected by the War. 


170. 
219. 
221. 
222. 
223. 
230. 
237. 
249. 


255. 


Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 

Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 

Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 

Welfare work in British munition factories. 

Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 

Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 

Industrial unrest in Great Britain. 

Industrial health and efficiency. Final report of British Health of Muni- 
tion Workers Committee. 

Joint industrial councils in Great Britain, 
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Miscellaneous Series. 
* Bul. 117. Prohibition of night work of young persons. 
Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working day for women and young persons. 
* Bul. 123. Employers’ welfare work. 
Bul. 158. Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign 
countries. 
* Bul. 159. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. 
* Bul. 167. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 
Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 
Bul. 174. Subject index of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics up to May 1, 1915. 
Bul. 208. Profit sharing in the United States. 
Bul. 222. Welfare work in British munition factories. 
Bul. 242. Food situation in Central Europe, 1917. 
Bul. 250. Welfare work for employees in industrial establishments in the United 
States. 
Bul. 254. International labor legislation and the society of nations. 
Bul. 263. Housing by employers in the United States. [In press.] 
Bul. 268. Historical survey of internationa! action affecting labor. [In press.] 





SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 





Descriptions of occupations, prepared for the United States Employment Service, 1918-19. 
Boots and shoes, harness and saddlery, and tanning. 
Cane-sugar refining and flour milling. 
Coal and water gas, paint and varnish, paper, printing trades, and ruber goods. 
Electrical manufacturing, distribution, and maintenance. 
Logging camps and sawmills. 
Medicinal manufacturing. 
Metal working, building and general construction, railroad transportation, and ship- 
building. 
Mines and mining. 
Office employees. 
Slaughtering and meat packing. 
Street railways. 
Textiles and clothing. 
Water transportation. 











